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Cflour -villing in Ohio 





HE first consideration that 

naturally comes to mind 
when thinking of soft 
wheat mills is the relative 
position occupied by home 
baking, and what part of 
this is held by soft wheat 
flours. In traveling through 
Ohio it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain an actual pic- 
ture of the increase or de- 
crease that has taken place 
in home baking in recent 
years, as the opinion of 
millers and distributors themselves is quite divided 
upon this question. It is apparent, however, that in 
some sections, and particularly the larger cities, there 
has been a marked decline in family baking. Some 
miliers stated that this condition would continue, be- 
coming more acute as time goes on, and that 

















By Wayne G. Martin, .Jr. 


Most of this family business among the local mills 
is conducted on a current basis. Dealers are buying 
cautiously, keeping their stocks low, and paying pre- 
vailing prices rather than attempting to make a “long” 
profit through buying heavily at some apparently 
favorable time. 

Another change which has come upon many mills 
of the state is the units in which their flour is sold. 
Where formerly the 48- or 96-lb sacks were the popular 
sizes in the family trade, now these are sold only in 
the strictly agricultural districts, and even there the 
tendency is toward buying in smaller quantities. Mill- 
ers with outlets in such towns as Dayton, Middletown 
and other medium-sized communities, not to mention 
the larger cities, say that most of their flour is sold 
in 2-lb, 4-lb or 5-lb units. This condition is most 
prevalent in districts where family flour consumption 
is noticeably declining. 

Although a number of millers are optimistic over 








morey and effort spent in trying to revive the 











home consumption of flour would be wasted. 

One distributor, located in a medium-sized 
town, said that many retail grocers who formerly 
sold an average of five barrels of flour weekly 
are now handling approximately one. In _ the 
southeastern section of the state, where the mines 
have been closed for several years, numerous fam- 
ilies have moved away, resulting in decreased con- 
sumption in that district. Taking the state as a 
whole, it is apparent that home consumption of 
flour has declined within the last few years, but to 
just what extent is unknown. 

However, this decline has not been as alarming 
as it is sometimes said to be. For instance, in 
Cincinnati, where commercial baking has made re- 
markable strides in gaining distribution for its 
products, one of the larger wholesale grocery 
houses stated that, despite the competition of the 
baking industry, it still is selling a good volume of 
flour to retail grocers. This condition was also 
borne out by others, both in Cincinnati and dif- 
ferent sections of the state. 


The Home Baking Situation 


ANUMBER of mills lecated in smaller towns, 

where the local distribution is largely among 
farming communities, stated that the family flour 
trade is not only holding its own, but increasing. 
It is difficult to say why this should be true in 
some localities and quite the opposite condition 
exist in other, but similar, sections; nevertheless, 
such is the situation. 

While some millers believe that improvement 
in the family flour trade will never again be seen, 
others said that in their territories more home 
baking is being done than was the case several 
years ago. In some of the mining districts, for 
instance, where labor is idle, it is said that there 
is an increase in home baking. Several millers, 
pointing out that general business conditions are 
quiet, said this would react in their favor, as peo- 
ple then eat more bread and less fancy foods. 

But it is noteworthy that wherever home bak- 
ing is done, regardless of its position relative to 
other years, the millers of Ohio have kept a good 
share of this business for themselves. While there 
are, of course, other flours used in the homes of 
the state, nevertheless the product of soft wheat 
predominates, and much of this comes from Ohio 
mills. Local mills seem to occupy a stronger 
position in their own territory than is the case in 
many other sections of the country. The majority 
of jobbers, even though they may handle flour 


manufactured outside of the state, also act as distrib- 


utors for some near-by mill. 

Another fact hey out b 
that the flour that is being use 
a better grade than was formerly bought. 
example, one well-known miller stated that, although 
his local family business is not quite as large as it 
was at one time, the flour going into this trade is of 
better grades, and the volume remains about station- 
ary. 
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B&CA USE of its location in a strictly soft win- 
ter wheat territory, where, in fact, no other 
kind is grown, and on account of the fact that it is 
crossed by direct freight lines from both spring 
and hard winter wheat producing and milling 
areas, Ohio offers a study in milling found in but 
few other states. Here is a dual competition. 
The mills within the state, both large and small, 
are keenly seeking their share of its flour business, 
and equally as active for a part of this trade are 
the mills of the Northwest and the Southwest. 

What has been the result of this competition? 
How are the local mills faring, and what progress 
have the outside mills made in gaining distribution 
for their products within the state? In what 
direction is the family consumption of flour mov- 
ing, and what is the condition of the commercial 
baking industry? Believing that an answer to 
these, and other, questions, as seen by a disinter- 
ested party, would be of interest to many of its 
readers, The Northwestern Miller requested Mr. 
Martin to spend some time traveling through the 
state, visiting some of its bigger markets, and many 
of its smaller towns, calling on large and small 
mills alike, consulting jobbers and distributors of 
all classes of flour, and conferring with operators 
of large wholesale bakeries and owners of small 
retail shops. 

The information gathered during this trip has 
naturally fallen into three groups, or classifications 
—that dealing with the present situation of the 
Ohio mills, the progress made and methods used 
by outside mills in gaining distribution within the 
state, and the condition of the commercial baking 
industry. This article will consider the first of 
these classifications, and in subsequent issues of 
The Northwestern Miller will appear discussions 
of the distribution of other flours within the state, 
and the present position of the baking industry. 
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the family flour trade outlook in their territories, there 
is another group, as previously stated, which is most 
emphatic in declaring that this trade has fallen away 
to almost nothing in their immediate localities. When 
asked for the reasons contributing to this condition, 





which are now handling a large volume of flour, but 
usually none from the local mills.” 

The chain stores are blamed on two counts for 
being instrumental in taking business away from local 
mills. In the first place, price competition among all 
food products, with the chain systems usually under- 
selling their independent retail competitors, is forcing 
many housewives into buying from them. This auto- 
matically decreases the possible sales outlets of the 
local mills, for the chain stores usually carry only two 
or three brands, generally those which are nationally 
advertised, and almost invariably this flour is bought 
outside of the towns in which it is ultimately sold. 

In the second place, it is pointed out, the extremely 
low prices at which the chain systems are selling bread 
are having an adverse effect upon home baking in the 
communities where chains are most active. In January 
the leading chain systems in the state were retailing 
a pound and a half loaf of bread at eight and nine 

cents, depending upon the locality. When bread 
can be bought at this price, several millers said, 
even the most economical housewives are inclined 
to doubt if they can effect any saving by doing 
their own baking. 


The Effect of Commercial Baking 


I? goes without saying that in the cities and 

larger towns the commercial bakers are included 
among the chief reasons for the decline in family 
baking. This has been so for a good many years. 
But now that numerous hard roads have been built 
throughout the state, bakers are able to send their 
trucks far and wide, thereby extending their com- 
petition into areas where at one time family bak- 
ing predominated without opposition. 

In a number of communities, millers said that 
local bakers are making house-to-house deliveries, 
among farm homes as well as in the towns, a cus- 
tom which is apparently doing much to lessen 
family baking. In fact, several millers declared 
that before the inauguration of the house-to-house 
delivery system by bakers the local consumption of 
family flour had not been seriously affected, par- 
ticularly in the country, but once this system was 
started a sharp decline in home baking was 
noticed. 

Aside from these reasons for the decrease in 
some communities of local millers’ family flour 
trade, one miller, well known for his aggressive 
merchandising, stated that more outside mills than 
heretofore are carrying warehouse stocks at vari- 
ous — and selling direct to the retailers in 
small quantities. Whatever may be the volume of 
such flour sold, it naturally detracts just that 
much from the possible outlets of the local mills. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the attitude displayed by the majority of the Ohio 
mills toward the distribution of spring and hard 
winter wheat flours within the state is divided into 
two distinct schools of thought. Some mills, hav- 
ing lost part of their family trade, are attemptin 
to replace this through jobbing spring and heod 
wheat flours. They accept the situation as it 
appears to them, and try to make the most of 
whatever opportunities are available. 

In a few cases they have gone even farther 
than this, grinding spring and hard winter wheat 
in their own plants, and actively competing with 
outside mills for this class of business. Indeed, 
one of the larger mills of the state is now grind- 
ing nothing but hard winter wheat. However, 
these cases are the exception, most of the mills, 
when seeking bakery business, being content to 
act as jobbers for plants located in areas closer 

to where the wheat is produced. . 
Against this custom, however, are those mills which 
will handle no outside flour, and are content to put all 
of their efforts back of their own products. To do 
otherwise, they argue, is simply to benefit competitors 


they replied unanimously that the commercial bakeries 
and the chain stores had done more than all other 
factors to eliminate home baking. As one miller ex- 
pressed it, “we have lost part of our business to the 
bakers, and part of the remainder to the chain stores, 


from other milling sections, and makes their own road 

all the harder. A good many of these mills, however, 

have established outlets, not yet materially affected by 

other competition, which enable them to do a fair 
(Continued on page 442.) 
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ome “Hopeful Indications in the Willing “Business 


By W. Hl. Wiggin 


From an Address Delivered Before the Michigan State Millers’ Association Convening in Lansing, Jan. 24-25 





™)}O some of you it may seem that this 
is an ambitious title, and that it re- 
quires some hardihood to speak on 
such a subject as hopeful indications 
or aspects in the milling business. In 
the summer of 1926 I made an ad- 
dress before this organization in which I undertook to 
point out some of the changes which have taken place 
in the milling business since the World War. What 
i have to say now will be a further development of 
that theme. All I can hope to do is to present some 
facts already well known to you in a new and favor- 
able light. 

In order to get some actual figures as the basis 
of my previous talk, I made a cursory survey of the 
more important milling states of the country to deter- 
mine to what extent the widely heralded elimination 
of mills and discontinuance of capacity had actually 
taken place. While I checked only mills of 200 bbls 
daily capacity and over in the states of Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, Wisconsin, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, ignoring others where I had less accurate 
information, I was able to list a daily capacity of 
85,395 bbls which had ceased grinding since the war 
to July 15, 1926. In the same states I discovered a 
net increase of capacity during this period of 23,985 
bbls, of which it is interesting to note that 22,635 were 
hard winter wheat milling, leaving 61,410 as the net 
decline actually checked by me. No attempt was made 
to estimate the total number and capacity of small 
mills discontinued. At the same time I discovered 
and listed 95,825 bbls daily capacity which had changed 
hands. 


Present Trends in Mill Production 


E all know that the report of the Department of 

Commerce biennial census of manufactures for 
1925 showed only 4,413 merchant mills in the United 
States, as against 9,209 by the census of 1919, a loss 
of 4,796 for the period. In other words, more mills 
went out of business between 1919 and 1925, accord- 
ing to these census figures, than now exist. A recent 
report of the Millers’ National Federation stated that 
less than 1,000 mills (797 concerns owning and operat- 
ing 968 mills) produced approximately 90.3 per cent 
of the total flour (114,689,930 bbls) reported in the 
biennial census of manufactures for 1925. 

It might be held that such statistics showed any- 
thing but a favorable indication in the milling business. 
Before proceeding further with my theme I want to 
invite your attention to what has taken place 
in the soft wheat milling business during this 
period, and shall go back to 1909 as a start- 
ing point, for the reason that we have accu- 
rate census figures for that year and because 
it is sufficiently before the war to be regard- 
ed as fairly normal. 

I have prepared some tables (reproduced 
on page 461) showing the output of soft 
winter wheat flour states in certain years for 
which accurate figures are available, from 
1909 to 1925, inclusive, and have indicated in 
the last column of these tables the percentage of de- 
cline or increase in production between these years. 
The tables speak for themselves. It will be noted, that 
there was an increase of production in most states in- 
fluenced by the war, and that the tendency to decline 
then becomes quite apparent. St. Louis and Kansas 
City were excluded from Missouri, and Buffalo from 
New York, in an effort to avoid vitiating the results 
by the inclusion of hard wheat milling. To be sure, 
some hard wheat flour is milled elsewhere in certain 
of these states, but it is not practical to determine the 
exact amount of it. 

_ It is interesting to observe the comparative uni- 
formity of the percentage of decrease in production 
in a number of the states, with a few outstanding 


exceptions such as Missouri, with a decline of 4542 
per cent, Pennsylvania 44, Maryland 34142, and Michi- 
gan 34. It is generally known that North Carolina has 
shown expansion in the milling business, and hence the 
increase of 153 per cent there, bringing the annual 
production to 1,876,000 bbls, is not surprising. 

When I had proceeded thus far in my calculations, 
it occurred to me that it might be interesting to deter- 
mine in terms of percentages just what had been going 
on in other sections of the country, in spring and 
hard winter wheat milling, and in the states of the 
Pacific Northwest with which our soft wheat millers 
frequently come into competition. I therefore pre- 
pared similar tables (also reproduced on page 461) 
for the leading spring and hard winter wheat milling 
states, the Pacific states, and separate tables for Buf- 
falo, St. Louis and Kansas City, but omitted from my 
survey certain states where both hard and soft wheat 
are grown and milled, because I had no means of 
separating one from the other. Minnesota has just 
about held its own, North Dakota has lost 6 per cent, 
South Dakota 66 per cent, and Buffalo, where much 
spring wheat capacity has been built, has increased 
198 per cent. 

The figures indicating what has happened in hard 
winter wheat milling will go to show that our general 
impression has been correct. This is the only section 
of the country, aside from the Pacific Northwest, which 
appears to have profited notably and in more uniform 
fashion from the changes which have taken place, at 
least so far as production is concerned. Every state 
shows an increase. Kansas City’s increase was 123 
per cent down to 1925, and according to figures just 
published for its record 1927 production, 7,423,000 
bbls, an increase of 206 per cent, representing 79 per 
cent of capacity. 

I have now given a summary of the situation as it 
existed in 1925, and it remains substantially unchanged 
today. This might seem to indicate that hard wheat 
milling and soft wheat milling of the Pacific North- 
west had been gaining at the expense of soft winter 
wheat flour of this section. Allowing for variation in 
per capita consumption of the country, a table of which 
is also presented, this is undoubtedly true to a consid- 
erable extent, as every soft winter wheat miller knows. 
It might also be claimed that this process is likely to 
continue, to the detriment of soft wheat flour, but 
there is no clearly indicated certainty of that being 
the case. On the contrary, it might not be unreason- 
able to set up the hypothesis that soft winter wheat 
milling and the per capita consumption of flour had 


“The milling business has been undergoing 
reorganization and regeneration. ..... 
Psychologically, as well as physically, the 
foundation has been laid for sounder meth- 
ods of operation. The lesson of destructive 
competition has been driven home.” 


now struck bottom levels from which gains might be 
expected. 


Liquidation an Encouraging Factor 


HIS drastic liquidation which has occurred in soft 

wheat milling of this section since 1909, and more 
especially since the war, is the first hopeful indication 
which I find and wish to point out in the business. 
Instead of being a factor to. encourage pessimistic 
forecasts, it may well serve as the basis of an enlarged 
and more confident optimism. A great many mills, 
both small and large, have been obliged to quit, and 
their competition is no longer a factor. The milling 


“body has been purged of many of its weaker members, 


and stands today in a position to enjoy better health. 


milling. 


This is the physical basis for a more hopeful outlook 
in the future than would seem to have been justified 
in 1909 or in 1918. 

The next hopeful indication which I find in the 
business has to do with the psychological backyround 
that has been built up in the millers’ consciousiess as 
a result of these changes and the highly compctitive 
conditions that have prevailed while they were taking 
place. There has been a good deal of distress. more 
failures, closing down of mills and mergers thin the 
industry has ever known in any like period. Mas: pro- 
duction has been attempted unsuccessfully, because 
the market for flour has not been susceptible «f in- 
definite expansion, as, for instance, in the ca-e of 
automobiles, cement and steel. Mills sold flour at or 
below cost that they might attain full production «hich 
would reduce costs and show a profit, and they ‘ound 
that they were chasing a will-o’-the-wisp whic!) led 
them into a bog of losses. 


The Lesson of Destructive Competition 

ferns result has been a chastening of milling <enti- 

ment and reasoning, bringing home the lesson that 
flour must be sold at a profit, whatever the raic of 
operation—be it 30 per cent, 50 per cent, or 75 per 
cent—if losses would be avoided. Putting the indi stry 
on a 12-hour basis, five days operation a week, and 
other expedients, have been suggested to avoid fu: ther 
disaster. Psychologically, as well as physically, the 
foundation has been laid for sounder methods of opera- 
tion. The lesson of destructive competition and profit- 
less operation has been driven home through actual 
demonstration and not merely by theory. This is the 
second hopeful indication. 

Into this situation, and made possible by it, was 
injected a reorganization of the Millers’ National | ed- 
eration and the appointment of Sydney Anderson as 
president, bringing to the task an experience and 
capacity for analysis and statement, combined with 
constructive effort more ambitious than ever attempted 
before. His is a difficult job, and nobody knows just 
what can be accomplished, but it is a constructive 
effort. 

The Livingston Economic Service has been or- 
ganized in the Northwest, on lines somewhat similar to 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association, and other per- 
fectly legal bureaus might be operated to advantage 
in other sections, and all should likewise prove con- 
structive efforts. 

Such is the situation, or some elements in it. Now 
a word as to soft winter wheat milling in the central 

states. In the first place this is a strategic:l- 
ly located section, being in good soft wheat 
territory and about midway between (ic 
wheat fields of the West and Northwest aid 
the big consuming markets of the Ea:t, 
Southeast and South. Hard wheat can ‘ec 
ground in transit or ex-lake. It lends its: f 
to diversified operations, and can render « 
ceptional service on account of its nearne 5 
to these important markets. 
As a result of the liquidation referred t . 
and made graphic by the statistics present: .! 
showing declines in capacity and production of so 
wheat mills and increases in hard wheat mills, it wou! ! 
seem that there now exists a closer adjustment, © 
balance, of soft wheat milling capacity to the actua 
consumptive requirements for that particular kind o 
flour, for which there is no adequate substitute, tha 
now obtains in either spring or hard winter whea 
It is doubtful if there is so much exces 
capacity, and the consumption of crackers, cakes an« 
pastries is on the increase and capable of much furthe: 
expansion. 

Competitive conditions are better. There is a com- 
parative absence of long-time bookings. It is not the 
general custom of the trade to any marked extent. To 

(Continued on page 460.) 
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BALLY-HOO AND FARM ILLS 
WELL-INFORMED man, whose business brings 
him into the closest possible contact with agri- 

culture in a western district where wheat is the chief 

crop, said the other day: “The most direct way to 
restoration of farm land values, which is the real farm 
problem, would be to put the farm leaders and farm 
relief politicians in dry dock. If the orators and bally- 
hoo boys could be quieted even for as short a time as 
six months, the farmer’s eighty-three-cent dollar would 
begin to swell in value, farm lands would begin to find 

a market, and farm conditions as a whole would be 

immeasurably bettered. 

“Only recently,” he continued, “there was an ap- 
preciavle improvement in our territory. Then, just 
as everybody’s faith began to revive, an Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution came along, every professional mourner was 
on hand to tell how farming had gone to the dogs, 
the s\nators and congressmen began to protect their 
special kind of thunder with interviews telling of their 
heartthrobs in behalf of the horny hand, the news- 
papers broke out with headlines depicting the suffer- 
ings vf agriculture and, almost overnight, you couldn’t 
sell a farm on a bet. 

“There is a kind of christian science psychology 
about this so-called farm problem. A certain per- 
centage of it is real, the result of relatively lower 
prices for farm products than for the products of in- 
dustry. A part even of this is, however, the direct 
result of driving bull speculation out of the field of 
farm crops and into industrial development. The rest 
of the farm depression, seventy-five per cent of it, is 
reaction from conversation. Give me control of the 
newspapers and orators for six months and I would 
have farm land prices doubled, and the miners, manu- 
facturers and white collar boys running down to the 
government for legislation to protect the consumer 
from agrarian extortion.” ~ 

The man quoted owns both farms and mortgages 
on farms. He buys from farmers and sells to them. 
He carries their trade accounts and lends them money. 
Most of the farmers with whom he comes into contact 
do not want trick legislation. They would, of course, 
be glad to have lower freight rates, but they do not 
want to join anything, and they do not want small 
change, in the form of “relief,” dropped into an ex- 
tended tincup. They want, above all else, to be let 
alone, particularly and especially in the matter of 
talk which further depresses the value of their lands 
and the market price of the crops grown on them. 

* * * 

“Bread Prices Fixed, Says U. 8.,” reads a 
newspaper headline over a Washington dispatch 
quoting a few sensational high points from the 
Federal Trade Commission report of its baking 
and milling survey. And some one has estimated 
that ninety per cent of newspaper readers depend 
upon headlines for their information. 


* * + 


CHAINS AND THE SATURATION POINT 

HAIN stores, according to a recent survey, are 

doing more than fifty per cent of the urban and 
more than thirty per cent of the total retail grocery 
business of the country. In none of sixty-seven prin- 
cipal cities do the chains sell less than thirty per cent 
of all groceries, and in a majority of them the per- 
centage runs to seventy and over. The average volume 
of the approximately seventy thousand chain groceries 
is forty-two thousand dollars per year, while the av- 
erage volume of the independent store is reckoned to 
be less than twenty thousand dollars. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the profits of grocery 
chains is said to be returned by six staples, butter, 
coffee, sugar, eggs, bread and flour. Sales of bread 
last year were estimated at approximately sixty mil- 
lion dollars, and of flour a trifle less than fifty million. 
The addition of meat departments resulted in an in- 
crease of about seventy-five million dollars in the sales 
volume of chain groceries. Small chains, not limited 
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te groceries, are estimated to make five to six per cent 
on their turnover, while some of the larger ones, as 
a result of buying power and mass distribution econo- 
mies, are reputed to make as high as eleven per cent. 

The fact that independent department stores have 
increased their volume thirty per cent while general 
chains have doubled their turnover in the past eight 
years is responsible for the prediction that department 
stores will have to resort to chain methods. It is 
entirely feasible, it is said, to bring one hundred de- 
partment stores under single ownership and do a busi- 
ness of a billion dollars a year, approximately equal 
to last year’s business of General Motors. 

How far chain distribution methods can be ex- 
tended is a matter of opinion, with ample room for 
wide variance. There are signs that in the larger 
cities grocery chains have reached the saturation point. 
A vast number of people want to buy other than 
standardized goods, and another great number demand 
the individual service which can be supplied only by 
the independent merchant. Opposition to chains is 
becoming more intelligent and resourceful, and receiv- 
ing increased guidance and support from jobbers. 
Many manufacturers, driven to rebellion by the in- 
creased price pressure of chain buyers, are turning 
riore and more to independents for their distribution. 

A fairly recent development, the importance of 
which cannot yet be valued, is a rising distrust of 
chain distribution by makers of nationally advertised 
goods. Chains stock these goods as leaders, but many 
of them do not hesitate to retard their sale in favor 
of their own brands, and price cuts and “baiting” with 
well-known brands is standard practice. It even is 
considered possible that great chains, operating as 
many as twenty-five thousand stores, could enter into 
contest with the best known nationally advertised 
goods and discount the value of brands upon which 
millions have been spent. The effectiveness of national 
brand advertising would, of course, be largely nullified 
with half or more of the channels of distribution 
closed against the brand. 

The future of the independent retailer, as well as 
of the manufacturer and jobber, lies, in the opinion 
of many, in the arrival of the saturation point of 
chain distribution. The “new competition” must in 
time become old competition. Price reductions, which 
have been chiefly instrumental in creating prosperity 
for the chains at the expense of the independents, 
ultimately will set the chains against each other and 
make the present high rate of earnings no longer 
possible. In other words, when the chains have de- 
voured competition they will have nowhere to turn 
but against each other. This theory would be more 
comforting to independent competition if it could be 
coupled with an approximate estimate of the time 
when it will materialize. 
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* . * 


“CHANGE OF HEART” 

ee E desire,” says Milling, “to direct special at- 

tention to the present prosperity of the Cana- 
dian flour mills. We are told that a year ago the 
industry was in the ‘dumps’; today all the mills are 
busy, profits are made, and good will is manifest 
everywhere. How has it been done? A correspondent 
ventures the opinion that this transformation has oc- 
curred through a change of heart. The term has a 
familiar sound. It was, as a fact, the remedy pre- 
scribed for the British flour milling industry two or 
three years ago. It will be recollected that Sir Wil- 
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liam Edgar Nicholls, in a letter to Milling, said he 
could see no hope for the industry unless there was a 
‘change of heart.’ It became a catch phrase at the 
time, but it was as true then as it is now. It has 
apparently worked a miracle in Canada; it can do 
precisely the same thing in this country. What has 
stubbornness, hostility and suspicion done for the in- 
dustry? Laid low a number of mills, reduced a num- 
ber to the verge of bankruptcy, and denied every one 
the profits they should rightly enjoy. Is not that the 
best evidence that a ‘change of heart’ is required?” 

Here, as in the United Kingdom and doubtless else- 
where, a “change of heart” clearly is the thing needed 
among millers. Yet every plan put forward for bring- 
ing about a better condition of the industry proposes 
the use of some device for the treatment of the body 
of the industry rather than a method of inspiring its 
soul. It has been made plain over and over again 
that, until their spirit has been restored, millers will 
not enter into any scheme for revising trade procedure, 
no matter by whom proposed, how wise seeming nor 
how generally indorsed. 

The Northwestern Miller continues to believe that 
the most direct and surest route to restoration of the 
will-to-win spirit of milling is to unite its members in 
a campaign to restore its product to public favor. No 
army ever yet won victories save with heads up and 
facing the enemy; no army ever yet has failed to lose 
confidence in its own strength when kept to its tents 
waiting for something to happen. Once this great 
industry is united in a campaign in the interest of its 
product, it will discover its own strength and there- 
after find how to apply that strength in correcting the 
faults within its own ranks, 

* * * 

Stimulated by an cxpansion of more than one 
third in the United States consumption of Swiss 
cheese last year, the “Cheese Union of Switzer- 
land” proposes to make the American people even 
more “cheese conscious” through an advertising 
campaign. Better, perhaps, than trying to picture 
them unconscious through the apertures in the 
cheese itself. 


* * * 
NATIONAL SWEETEST DAY 

EW readers of this paragraph probably are 

aware that October eight last was “National 
Sweetest Day.” Yet it was, and a report of its sweet- 
ness has just been received with compliments of the 
National Confectioners’ Association. Sixty-five per 
cent of candy manufacturers and handlers participated 
in appropriate ceremonies in a dozen or more principal 
cities. In Detroit more than two hundred thousand 
candy kisses were given out to school children, and in 
Boston the “Sweetest Day” program was given place 
on the first page of three newspapers. Great enthu- 
siasm was reported from several unnamed cities. 

Sooner or later it is going to be necessary to have 
an act of Congress or something to arrange a division 
of the calendar among all of the foolishly unimagina- 
tive people whose idea of publicity is to have a national 
festival of some kind. A recent check disclosed that 
already there are something like one hundred and 
twelve special weeks, during each of which people are 
urged to get excited over some product or some worthy 
cause. Now that there are not enough weeks to go 
around, special days are taking their place, and the 
time may come when afternoons will have to be ap- 
portioned to eating kraut, wearing flowers and doing 
good deeds. 

It is all rather ridiculous, and certainly unproduc- 
tive of any publicity value to those hopeful souls who 
imagine people pay more than amused attention to 
their seriously organized “weeks.” Once, long ago, a 
national flour week was proposed. Happily, nothing 
was done about it. This may perhaps be accepted as 
assurance that, when the time comes for bread indus- 
tries to appeal to “their public,” they will not begin 
by organizing a national week. The “National Sweet- 
est Day” deserves to be accepted as the crowning 
absurdity of all such efforts. 
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Domestic Demand.—The flour market remains dull, with current mill sales 
averaging less than a third of capacity. Millers had been hopeful of a good month’s 
business in January, but have now transferred their expectations to February. They 
believe that the trade generally is stocked 
up well into this month, but nevertheless 
look for some improvement in business 
within the next two weeks. The present 
unusual steadiness of the wheat market 
is a strong deterrent to buying. Millers 
‘believe, however, that present prices will 
look cheap to bakers in the very near 
future, and that any important change 
in the market will be followed by com- 
paratively heavy buying. 

Export Trade.—Export business is 
extremely dull. The West Indies con- 
tinue to buy in small lots, but the total 
of these sales is not large. Europe is even slower to purchase, buyers there holding 
price views 50c@$1 under those of mills in the United States. 

Production.—Shipping directions continue to average from poor to fair, though 
some mills report them good. Mills in most centers have had a good January run, 
the total production being somewhat higher than in December. Minneapolis mills 
operated last week at 54 per cent of capacity, against 40 in the corresponding week 
of 1927 and 43 in 1926; Kansas City mills at 77 per cent, against 82 last year 
and 85 in the previous year; St. Louis mills at 42 per cent, against 47 last year and 
42 in 1926; Seattle mills at 50 per cent, against 50 last year and 44 in 1926. Buffalo 
mills show a temporary falling off, last week’s production being at the unusually 
low percentage of 50, against a normal rate for this period of about 80. 

Flour Prices—Complaint of low selling prices continues. Nominal quotations 
from mills, however, show little change from recent weeks. 
premiums for good milling wheat are not adequately reflected in mill lists, owing 
to the strength in millfeed. Current mill quotations, in fact, average 10c bbl under 
those of a week ago. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed is strong and fairly active. Scarcity of bran and standard 
middlings for immediate shipment has become more pronounced, and prices have 
been advanced about 50c ton since a week ago. Mills in most of the larger centers 
are out of the market, though most of them reserve a certain percentage of their 
production to take care of anticipated mixed car orders. Feed manufacturers have 
been in the market during the past week, and general inquiry is also good, not only 
for prompt but also for future delivery. The usual strong winter demand for the 
heavier grades of feed is not in evidence at present, but these grades are expected 
to gain strength as the season advances. The Canadian market is reported to be 
nearly bare of supplies, under a demand of almost unprecedented proportions grow- 
ing out of continued severe weather. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, EnaG., Jan. 31.—(Special Cable)—Flour trade is depressed and dis- 
appointing. Sales are difficult to accomplish, with stocks clearing very slowly. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s@39s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.46@6.72 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 36@37s ($6.12@6.29 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s 
8d ($6.49 bbl), Australian patents 35s@35s 6d ($5.95@6.04 bbl), American low 
grades 26s 6d ($4.51 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s ($4.25 bbl). Home milled 
straight run is officially quoted at 37s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.88 bbl), but is selling at 34s 6d 
($5.87 bbl). 

Liverpool.—More business is passing, as Canadian mills are offering flour on 
a better competitive basis. Australian offerings are also attracting buyers. Ameri- 
can winters are firm. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 37s 6d@38s per 
280 Ibs ($6.38@6.46 bbl), Canadian export patents 35s 6d@36s ($6.04@6.12 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s ($6.46 
bbl), Australian patents 35s ($5.95 bbl), American low grades 27s ($4.59 bbl). 

Belfast.—Despite attractive Canadian offers, buyers, expecting lower prices, fail 
to respond. Prices of winters are out of line. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s ($6.29 bbl); American milled 
Manitobas 37s ($6.29 bbl), Kansas export patents, nominally 38s ($6.46 bbl), Amer- 
ican soft winters 40s ($6.80 bbl), home milled, delivered, 38@40s ($6.46@6.80 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Imported flour trading is practically at a standstill. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $7@7.30 per 100 kilos ($6.283@6.50 bbl), Kan- 
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sas top patents $7.30@7.85 ($6.50@6.97 bbl), Kansas straights $7@7.30 ($6.23@ 
6.50 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.95 ($6.19 bbl), Belgian flour, prompt de livery 
$6.65 ($5.75 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There are no signs of activity in imported flour. 
than requirements. Mill offers are somewhat lower. Home milled flour trade jx 
likewise unsatisfactory. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.15@ 
7.80 per 100 kilos for February-March shipment ($6.35@6.50 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $7.30@7.60 ($6.50@6.76 bbl), English patents $7.20@8.15 ($6.41@7.24 bbl), 
home milled $9.95@10 ($8.84@8.90 bbl), rye flour $8.40@8.85 ($7.48@8.86 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Canadian mills are competing strongly in this market at reduced 
prices. Sales, however, are small. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.55 
@7.80 per 100 kilos ($6.70@6.94 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.25@7.65 ($6.44@6,73 
bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.25@7.70 ($6.44@6.85 bbl). 

Oslo.—Trade continues limited, with imported flour buyers cautious. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents $7.80@7.90 ($6.94@7.03 bbl), Canadian export 
patents $7.05@7.20 ($6.26@6.41 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8.10 ($7.21 bbl), 
English bakers grades $6.70@6.95 ($5.89@6.19 bbl). 


WHEAT 

The London wheat market continues quiet, difficulty being reported in the dis- 
posal of arriving parcels. In Liverpool demand is restricted, with shipments from 
Argentina and Australia heavy. 


Arrivals are larger 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is quiet in London, with buyers nervous over the high prices. Bran 
is quoted at £8 5s ton and middlings £8 15s, ex-mill; Plate pollards, £7 2: 6d@ 
£7 11s 8d, according to position. Feedstuffs are quiet and neglected in Live~pool, 
Recent arrivals of Argentine low grades have depressed the market. Belfast 


1ain- 
tains its strong position, bran being quoted at £9 10s@£10 15s. 


OIL CAKE 

The London cake market is firm, with quotations unchanged from a wee: ago. 
Home made cottonseed cake is priced at £8 17s 6d ton, ex-mill; imported, £° Lis, 
ex-mill. The Liverpool market is likewise firm, with fair sales reported. Li:seed 
cake for February shipment is offered at £11 6s 3d; May-August, £10 5s. Buyers 
are bidding a few shillings less. 

OATMEAL 

Good trade is being done in London in home made oatmeal. 
are scarce. Aberdeen meal is priced at 45s, ex-store. The Continent offers rolled 
oats and oatmeal at 39s 3d, c.i.f. American and Canadian offerings are out of 
line, rolled oats being held at 47s 9d and meal at 46s 9d. In Belfast, lower «fers 
of American and Canadian meal have failed to attract buyers. German rulled 
oats at 40s are not much in favor, demand being chiefly for home milled rvlled 
oats at 45s and meal at 48s, delivered. 


Spot sup plies 


L. F. Broexman 
Oxww? 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks ending 
on the indicated dates, together with figures 
covering a group of representative interior 
mills in each district, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percen! iges 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Jan. 29 Jan. 30 NORTHWEST— Jan, 29 Jan. 30 
Jan. 28 Jan. 21 1927 1926 Jan. 7 Jan. 21 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...247,384 258,630 186,228 230,142 Minneapolis ...... 56 40 43 
Duluth-Superior 10,340 21,185 15,705 12,585 Duluth-Superior .. 38 57 42 34 
Outside mills*..177,800 227,161 224,036 230,849 Outside mills* .... 51 55 61 54 
Totals ....435,524 506,926 425,969 473,576 Average ..... 51 60 45 8 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....152,101 156,475 144,982 113,342 Kansas City ...... 77 79 82 75 
Wichita ....... 33,276 32,565 40,960 31,829 Lo 53 52 65 51 
GO ae tredees 40,552 41,554 19,339 26,216 BOTEOR. ss vccccevers 86 88 61 59 
St. Fa gia . 27,221 28,606 62,171 24,715 St. Joseph ....... 57 60 110 52 
Om@he ..cc0e. 24,046 25,614 22,210 21,427 | PP 88 93 81 78 
p wares millst.. 186,335 199,641 242,822 208,735 Outside millst .... 57 61 66 54 
Totals ....463,531 484,455 522,484 426,264 Average ..... 6642 69—té«é‘ST4 61 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
BR. TOG ccccse 25,800 27,300 28,300 27,300 Bt. Tee acy op cscs 42 45 47 42 
Outsidet .... 41,700 45,700 45,700 40,000 Outsidet ....... 48 53 53 46 
Central States].109,584 95,119 25,590 24,082 Central States] ... 69 61 55 52 
Southeast ..... 106,679 107,083 128,677 86,060 Southeast ........ 71 66 78 3 
Totals ....283,763 275,202 228,167 177,432 Average ..... 62 59 65 3 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 17,290 19,662 27,804 27,260 si. ee 27 31 44 43 
Seattle ........ 23,169 22,408 23,224 22,994 eee 50 48 50 4 
Tacoma ....... 35,167 47,488 26,831 23,637 WEEE: v oS veniede 62 83 47 1 
Totals . 75,626 89,558 77,859 73,891 Average ..... 6 : 54 47 
Buffalo ........ 176,009 193,285 199,968 195,278 WD 459.40 60054: 69 75 84 2 
Chicago ....... 37,000 32,000 32,000 34,000 GRIGRED 440 sh0s0 6a 92 80 80 5 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Dulu'’- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. t 


tMills outside of St. Louis, t 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwtstern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 31. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 It 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City *. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $6.85@ 7.356 $7.35@ 8.00 §$....@.... $6.90@ 7.30 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.50@ 7.55 $7.65@ 8.00 $8.25@ 8.35 $7.60@ 7.95 $8.00@ 8.5 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.60@ 7.15 7.20@ 7.60 | EP 6. Hh 7.15 7.40@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.65 7.65@ 8.25 7.20@ 7.60 egal oe. 
Spring first clear ........0+.. 5.65@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.20 ee ey 5.75@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.35 6.50@ 6.85 0006@Pees 6.75@ 7.00 6.70@ 7.50 Sere WPeces yo a 
Hard winter short patent.... 6.70@ 7.25 ere eee 6.60@ 7.85 6.75@ 7.25 es Ser 7.00@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.65 7.50@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 7.80@ 7.65 7.50@ 8.0 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.10@ 6.50 --@.. 6.15@ 7.05 6.25 @ . 6.50 on Mocae 6.65@ 7.15 6.90@ 7.15 7.15@ 7.40 re. oe 6.85@ 7.30 ee wer 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.30@ 5.90 oo@es 4.80@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.75 ~~ an ee Aa oo @es olen bee a --@ ee eT 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.40@ 7.25 --@.. wees Leer 6.70@ 7.20 ey a Mrs Atte 6.90@ 7.15 Tek AT 6.75@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 8.75@ 9.1 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.90@ 6.40 oa @i- --@. 6.00@ 6.30 oo Basen 6.30@ 6.60 *6.00@ 6.256 *6.15@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.25 7.75@ 8.0 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.25@ 5.60 cece @occe --@.. 5.50@ 5.80 + ee cove Moves cock Ge coco cece 6.25@ 6.50 PP Se 6.50@ 7.0 
Bye Gowh, WHALE 2.2 eve cieces 5.90@ 6.20 5.80@ 5.95 ap PP ray 6. 60@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.80 rr. Fee ee eee 
Rye flour, dark ..........++. 4.20@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.30 --@. ome QPvecs 4.50@ 5.50 coco Qe eds 4.90@ 5.15 5.50@ 5.75 5.20@ 5.380 er See one @ cone 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard ateatn ‘Seattle “gan Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto repeaters 
Family patent ae 40@ 8.00 rest 8.40 Kansas ........ $....@ $8.20@ 8.40 Spring top patentf....$....@7.90 $....@8.65 Spring exports§. .36s ——— 9a 
Straight ...<ss.. 15@ 5.80 <ton Dakota .....:.. 7.50@ 3. 45 8.80@ 9.00 Spring second pageants «eee @7.30) ....@8.05 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.35 
oS ee rere : ‘25@ 5.85 Montana ....... 6.80@ 7.70 7.75@ 7.85 Spring first clear{ . - @6.20 - @7.05 


Ontario exports§ ........ ‘34s 6a vas 
*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In Senin, Fort William basis {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib poten. 
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4. L. GOETZMANN TO 
MANAGE INLAND MILL 


wil Take Charge of Financially Strong 
Inland Milling Co. Recently Formed in 
Des Moi Resigns Zenith Position 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 81.—(Special 
Telegram )—A. L. Goetzmann, who came 
to Kansas City several months ago to 
pecome manager of the Zenith Milling 
Co., following its purchase by the W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, today an- 
nounced his resignation and his associa- 
tion with the newly formed Inland Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, as general 
manager. 

Mr. Goetzmann is spending this week 
at Des Moines and Minneapolis, and fol- 
lowing his return to Kansas City, he and 
Mrs. Goetzmann will leave for a several 
weeks’ vacation on the Pacific Coast. The 
Inland mill meanwhile will be remodeled 
preperatory to beginning business in 
May. 

Mr. Goetzmann’s successor as manager 
of the Zenith company has not yet been 
announced, 

Headed by V. L. Clark, who is presi- 
dent of the company, strong financial 
interests formed the Inland Milling Co. 
withi:: the past few weeks in order to 
take over the 1,100-bbl mill at Des 
Moines. C. A, Godfrey, vice president 
of the Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des 
Moines, is a director of the new company, 
and ihe other officers are: J. W. Hub- 
bell, vice president; Clyde E. Brenton, 
treasurer; Doliver Kent, secretary. 
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R. 7. HAMBLETON IS HEAD 
OF PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 


PirrssurcH, Pa—R. T. Hambleton, 
Pittsburgh sales manager for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., was elected president 
of the Pittsburgh Flour Club at the 
annual meeting held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel on Jan. 27. L. E. Bowman pre- 
sided at the meeting. Other officers 
elected: vice president, J. T. Lipford, 
Pittsburgh manager of the International 
Milling Co; treasurer, Harlow S. Lewis, 
of the Hubbard Milling Co; secretary, 
C. C. Latus; directors, Jesse C. Stew- 
art, D. T. Felix, W. C. Mansfield, A. P. 
Cole and W. C. Douglass. The usual 
dinner preceded the business session, 
covers being laid for 16. W. E. Fos- 
ter, of the Hubbard Milling Co., was a 
guest. 

Members of the club are looking for- 
ward with keen interest to the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, which will be held in Pitts- 
burgh in June. Plans are being formu- 
lated for the entertainment of the mem- 
bers of the various clubs and their 
friends. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT EARNED 
$16,277,158 LAST YEAR 


The National Biscuit Co. reported last 
week that its 1927 earnings amounted 
to $16,277,158, compared with $14,674,162 
in the previous year. The company has 
never shown a deficit in its operations. 

R. E. Tomlinson, president of the 
company, recently reported that the Na- 
tional Bread Co., a subsidiary, last year 
acquired plants in 12 cities, as follows: 
Birmingham, Ala. Burlington, Vt., 
Charleston, S. C., Elmira and Glens Falls, 
N. Y., Houston, Texas, Perth Amboy, N. 
J., Rochester, N. Y., San Antonio, Texas, 
Wilmington, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Further expansion is 
planned by the company. 

Cw wD 


KANSAS CROP CONDITION 
IS WORSE THAN FOR YEARS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The condition of 
wheat fields in western and northwestern 
Kansas is probably worse than at this 
season for many years. From about the 
center of the state north and west a large 
part of the seeded acreage has not 
sprouted, and fields where the seed ger- 
minated show a weak and spindly growth. 
Over much of this area there has been 
Virtually no rainfall for three to four 


said to be 
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months. The fields were, furthermore, 
unprotected by snow during the severe 
cold snap in December. 

People long familiar with wheat in the 
western districts say that good rains in 
February and March might bring the 
thin and weak stand to life; it has done 
it before. There is also a chance that 
spring germinated seed might prosper. 

Happily the eastern, central and south- 
ern parts of Kansas are in much better 
condition, and, with a record breaking 
acreage sown, the state still ean produce 
an enormous crop. The present situation 
is that what may be called the “margin- 
al” acreage is not promising, and the rest 
of the state will have to take up the 
slack if a normal crop is ‘to be harvested. 
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SECOND OFFICIAL ESTIMATE 
OF CROPS IN ARGENTINA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A _ cablegram 
from A. V. Dye, United States com- 
mercial attaché, Buenos Aires, gives the 
second official government estimate of 
the grain crops recently harvested, as fol- 
lows: wheat, 238,810,000 bus; flaxseed, 
81,220,000; oats, 52,288,000; barley, 14,- 
055,000; rye, 6,693,000. 

(os 2) 

KANSAS WHEAT NEEDS MOISTURE 

Kansas City, Mo.—The report of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture, issued 
last week, says that wheat in the western 
part of the state still is badly in need 
of moisture. Slight precipitation was re- 
corded in spotted areas of the eastern 
part, however. Much late seeded wheat 
has not yet germinated. 


WEATHER MILD IN ONTARIO 

Toronto, Ont.—Reports from country 
districts in Ontario show a good deal of 
uneasiness as to the effect of mild weath- 
er and lack of snow upon the crop of 
winter wheat. Alternate freezing and 
thawing are said to have done consider- 
able damage. 

2 2 2) 
OHIO CROP CONDITIONS 

Totepo, On10.—The winter wheat crop 
has been without snow protection most 
of the time so far this winter. Some 
concern has been occasioned by this fact, 
more recently with alternating cold 
weather and occasional warm days with 
rains, which might cause freezing and 


thawing and winter kill, particularly to 
late sown wheat, but no definite informa- 
tion on this point is obtainable at this 
time. Bainbridge, Ohio, reports outlook 
for wheat bad; Bremen, that weather is 
not good for wheat; Chillicothe, that 
farmers are bringing in bad reports of 
wheat in fields; Lancaster, that weather 
is unfavorable. It snowed on Jan. 28 at 
Toledo. 
(2 2 2) 
MEXICAN IMPORTS LESS 
Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—A marked 
decrease in the amount of foodstuffs im- 
orted by Mexico from Dallas and Fort 
Worth in 1927 over the previous year is 
announced by the Mexican consul, R. 
Cantu Lara. Under the administrations 
of presidents Obregon and Calles every 
effort has been made to have Mexico 
grow its own foodstuffs, with the re- 
sultant decrease in flour and wheat ship- 
ments. 
OOM? 
ALL-RAIL WHEAT MOVEMENT 
Toronto, Ont.—The movement of all- 
rail wheat from lake head terminals is 
now fairly heavy, shipments of 1,000,000 
bus having been made within the last few 
days. Total stocks of wheat in Canada 
are 115,703,000 bus, against 98,940,500 a 
year ago. 
io 2 2) 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Jan. 28, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 10 6 276 208 ° 
Kansas City... 14 17 1650 130 
Chicago ...... 232 236 115 166 on - 
New York .... 247 235 79 #100 3878 354 
Philadelphia .. 36 56 47 35 1382 164 
Baltimore .... 22 19 1 2 oe oe 
Boston .......- os 28 oe 6 
Milwaukee ... 28 16 1 9 o° ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. os 12 14 69 43 
*Nashville.... .. <y $6 ee 49 45 
*Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 21. 
oww> 
Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 


United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Jan. 14. 2,556 2,266 2,557 


Previous week ....... 2,260 2,218 2,115 
Production July 1- 
TAR. 14 nccccccccses 71,303 75,573 74,227 
Imports— 
July i-Jan. 14 ....... 1 2 3 
Exports— 
Week ending Jan. 14. 280 231 147 
July 1-Jan. 14....... 7,550 8,194 5,677 
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Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


Jan. Feb. | March | April | May | June 


July | Aug. 


Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Northwest 
Southwest —————— 
Central & Southern —-<—-—-—-— 
Buffalo 

Pacific Coast 
United States (Census) s++rreereserereeteres 
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THE QUACK’S PARADISE 


SOUTHERN California, where this is 

written, has become, of all the spots 
in this land of the free, a playground for 
shrewd mountebanks who pose as experts 
on the human diet and the effect of food 
on man. No one interested in the manu- 
facture and distribution of foodstuffs 
can spend any considerable time here 
and fail to notice at least a part of the 
fads and foibles both advocated and 
practiced. The soil is made fertile for 
these “nature doctors” mainly because so 
large a portion of the residents, having 
gained a competency by their labors in 
colder regions, have retired and imme- 
diately started to spend their idle hours 
worrying about their health. 

The fellow who becomes timid about 
his health in California usually finds his 
time well filled. He cannot turn a cor- 
ner without meeting some new health 
faddist who wants to live off him. 

There are, plainly enough, a few pro- 
fessional practitioners of this pathology 
who are competent men, but the great 
majority that one finds plowing the field 
in search of easy pickings are charlatans 
playings on the emotions of men and 
women who like to recite their symptoms, 
even if they have to pay for it. Some 
of these mountebanks do no actual harm, 
as their activities are confined to advis- 
ing their patients to eat all starchy foods 
one day, all proteins the next, never to 
mix fruit with milk, and to consume a 
shoulder of ham to cure the pain in their 
collar bone. But there are others not so 
conservative, whose sensational methods 
and advice gain them the greatest fol- 
lowing. I have never heard of one of 
these who held a degree of medical doc- 
tor. They are dentists who have lost 
their licenses, osteopaths, ex-fortune tell- 
ers, phrenologists and Italian counts 
who, observing the ample supply of im- 
pressionable suckers, have closed their 
old places of business, sprouted whiskers 
and adopted the title of “nature doctors.” 
Most of them advocate living largely on 
orange juice or raw spinach. Millers 
and bakers of white bread are given a 
kick in the pantaloons every day in the 
Los Angeles newspapers, in countless 
lectures before women’s clubs, and in 
schools. 

The thing is so absurd that it seems 
impossible such fads could last, yet they 
have been gaining followers each year. 
It is the humble opinion of the writer 
that the health faddists of southern Cali- 
fornia are doing more to eliminate the 
old-fashioned home life of which we hear 
so much, siding more materially in the 
spread of disease and raising more hell 
generally than all the whisky ever made 
in Kentucky or all the disquisitions on 
the nature of Jurgen’s implements of 


war. 

> + 

O. O. McIntyre, the New York col- 

umnist, recently said: “The advertisement 
that stands out more than any other, to 
my mind, is that of Royal Baking Pow- 
der, and I believe it is due to its sim- 
plicity. The ad used to consist of a 
picture of a can of baking powder, and 
underneath it were the words, ‘Royal 
Baking Powder.’ That was all. There 
are likely many brands of baking pow- 
der, but I do not know another.” 

+ + 

If he really would like to know of an- 

other brand, he might ask some of the 
millers of the Southeast what baking 
powder company they have heard the 
most about. 

+ + 


Here is another way to increase bread 
consumption: Dr. Maud Slye, associate 
professor of pathology in the University 
of Chicago, keeps 12,000 mice in her lab- 
oratory for experimental purposes, and 
feeds them 35 loaves of bread a day. 

2..? 

Any other industry would need as 
much relief as farming does if it depend- 
ed on politics for its salvation. 
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ANDERSON PRESENTS 
FARM RELIEF VIEWS 


President of Millers’ National Federation 
Gives House Committee on Agriculture 
His Own and the Industry’s Attitude 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, testified for more than two 
hours before the House committee on 
agriculture last week, regarding the vari- 
ous farm relief measures that are before 
that body. The committee evinced ex- 
treme interest in Mr. Anderson’s views, 
not only because he spoke for the milling 
industry and, incidentally, the allied com- 


mercial agencies, but because of his long. 


years of service as a member of the 
House and because of his reputation as 
an economist and specialist on agricul- 
tural problems of an economic nature, 
solidly founded on the monumental re- 
port of the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry, of which he was chairman. 
Mr. Anderson addressed himself mainly 
to a presentation of the fallacies of the 
McNary-Haugen scheme of price equali- 
zation, but did not omit to offer his 
views as to what governmental action 
might properly be undertaken to deal 
with the problem of agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

The first part of Mr. Anderson’s tes- 
timony was devoted to a consecutive 
statement of his views, but later, by 
reason of a host of questions by mem- 
bers of the committee, the hearing be- 
came a rather disorderly debate which 
went far afield and wandered off into 
the vexed subject of whether the Federal 
Reserve Board, President Wilson and 
Secretary McAdoo did not deliberately 
seek to and actually did deflate agri- 
culture artificially in 1920. 

Through it all, however, Mr. Anderson 
held steadily to the theme that the equal- 
ization fee idea, or any scheme to estab- 
lish a given price level for a product, 
was practically unworkable, and eventu- 
ally would break down. On the other 
hand, he held that it was proper for the 
government to endeavor, in accordance 
with economic principles, to bring about 
conditions that would tend to minimize 
surpluses, offset the undue effects of 
temporary surpluses on prices and gen- 
erally work toward stabilization of the 
flow of commodities to the markets. He 
advocated beginning with a limited pro- 
gram and moderate objectives, and 
growing with experience. 

FLOUR INDUSTRY'S INTEREST 

“I speak for an industry,” he said, 
“which deems itself an integral part of 
the agricultural industry whose problems 
are the chief concern of this committee. 
The flour milling industry, while making 
such contributions of economic thought, 
based upon practical experience, as may 
relate to the immediate problem of farm 
relief, cannot divorce itself, as an in- 
dustry, from the inevitable consequences 
of proposed legislation, if found unsound 
or unworkable in practice. Farm relief 
is not only peculiarly a farmer’s prob- 
lem, it is also our problem. The mills 
represented by our national association 
must inexorably be a part of any sound 
plan of grain marketing. We must be 
included in any relief plan that affects 
the marketing of wheat, its production 
and its price. 

“We agree that there is a real agri- 
cultural problem relating to the correla- 
tion of production and consumption. It 
is one that justifies a determined search 
for a permanent solution; but such a 
solution can be found only through the 
gradual development of a long-time pro- 
gram.” 

The surplus problem, he held, is as 
much a state of mind as it is the rela- 
tion of supply and demand. Control of 
the surplus through machinery set up by 
proposed legislation cannot increase in 
scope with the same velocity of change 
as the psychologic factors that affect 
price levels, or as that with which re- 
discount rates operate upon banking ac- 
commodation and credit flow. In the 
case of cotton, Mr. Anderson found the 
situation to be peculiarly psychologic. 
Last year, overproduction sent the price 
down to a point below that indicated as 
the economic level, and even below cost 
of production. 

Mr. Anderson held that a sound and 
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prosperous agriculture is indispensable 
to milling prosperity, an economic bal- 
ance between the requirements of the 
industry and the volume of production 
of wheat being essential to stable and 
orderly operation. Thus the surplus 
problem is neither the problem of a 


single: economic group nor of a region, - 


but is national in scope, and is so serious 
as to justify governmental participation 
in its solution. Consequently, the millin 
industry is not opposed to agricultura 
relief measures as such, but is vitally 
interested in their soundness, equity and 
workability. An economic theory may 
be anadina, apparently logical and 
economically sound, and yet prove un- 
workable and impracticable, both admin- 
istratively and commercially. A nation- 


. wide scheme of surplus control that 


proved to be unworkable when applied 
would inevitably, by inexorable economic 
law, so operate as to injure irreparably, 
if not destroy utterly; the markets. It 
would result only in disaster to the 
farmers, and consequently to the whole 
structure of the nation’s economic insti- 
tutions. 

The consensus of opinion of men with 
wide general experience in the milling 
and grain industry, Mr. Anderson said, 
was that there was not in existence to- 
day any co-operative or other marketing 
agency able to handle or solve the sur- 
plus problem on so vast a scale as the 
bill contemplates. Such an operation, 
undertaking to handle 250,000,000 bus 
wheat, would require a vast organization 
for buying and selling, with representa- 
tives in every country in the world. 
Such men would have to be exceptional 
in commercial ability and experience, and 
thoroughly grounded in export and im- 


port trade and in all the conditions that | 


affect a commodity of worldwide ex- 
change and consumption. 


OPPOSED TO HIGHER BUSHEL PRICE 


The millers were represented as being 
opposed to a higher bushel price, irre- 
spective of the volume of the crop, which 
might go as high as 900,000,000 bus; but, 
rather, to favor the idea of assuring a 
certain return per acre to the farmer, a 
return that should vary somewhat with 
the total volume of the crop and also to 
a degree with the fluctuation of yield 
per acre. The general thought along 
this line was to give the farmer a fair 
average return from his wheat fields 
rather than an established price for each 
bushel. 

Owing to the general debate, Mr. An- 
derson had not completed his case when 
the committee rose. At a subsequent 
hearing, after the other side has been 
developed, he will complete his statement 
and review the contentions of those who 
favor action along the lines of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen measure. 

As to the general outlook for farm 
relief legislation, while Vice President 
Dawes and Governor Lowden have by 
recent statements “bucked up” the cour- 
age of the equalization fee advocates, 
the prevailing view is that Congress is 
groping toward something that will be 
acceptable to both sides, and will not 
encounter the veto of a president who 
does not “choose” to be president again. 

TxHeropore M. Knapren. 
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ADDITION TO BE BUILT TO 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Wiynirec, Man.—The erection of a 
10-story addition to the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange Building was decided upon 
last week at a meeting of the Traders’ 
Building Association, Ltd. The estimat- 
ed cost of the addition will be $500,000. 
The contract had been let to the Carter- 
HatlseAldinger Co., Ltd. The construc- 
tion work is to commence very shortly. 
This decision is the outcome of pressing 
applications from present tenants and 
other grain interests for additional space. 


owwd 
POLISH IMPORTS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Notwithstanding 
the import prohibition on wheat and 
flour which became effective on Dec. 4, 
1927, Poland’s imports of wheat during 
December totaled 544,000 bus and flour 
42,000 bbls, according to a radiogram 
from R. H. Allen, acting United States 
commercial attaché at Warsaw. 





FAVORABLE REPORT ON 
DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 


Committee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures Looks with Favor Upon Measure 
Introduced by Mr. Perkins 


The committee on coinage, weights and 
measures of the House of Representa- 
tives last week decided to make a favor- 
able report to the House on the decimal 
weight bill introduced by Randolph Per- 
kins, chairman of that committee. 

The measure is “to establish the stand- 
ard of weights and measures for the fol- 
lowing wheat mill, rye mill and corn mill 
products, namely, flours, semolina, hom- 
iny, grits, and meals, and all commercial 
feedingstuffs, and for other purposes.” 

This measure, variously amended from 
time to time, has been considered by 
several congressional sessions in the past 
few years. Originally, it was introduced 
by Congressman Ashbrook, of Ohio, as 
a result of action by a meeting of direc- 
tors and delegates of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation in October, 1917. It 
expired when Congress adjourned on 
March 4, 1919. 

Later, on July 17, 1919, it was intro- 
duced by A. H. Vestal, representative 
from Indiana, who was then chairman of 
the committee on: coinage, weights and 
measures. In that year it was favorably 
recommended and actually passed the 
House. 

On April 22, 1921, Mr. Vestal again 
introduced the decimal weight bill, and, 
somewhat amended, in December of the 
same year. The committee reported fa- 
vorably upon the measure, and the bill 
remained on the House calendar for 
weeks, but was caught in the legislative 
jam at the end of the session. It was 
again brought up at the next session, 
failing to pass the House. 

Mr. Vestal reintroduced the bill on 
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Dec. 9, 1925, and a companion measure 
was introduced in the Senate by Charles 
Curtis, senator from Kansas. 

The measure as now introduced pro- 
vides that “the standard of weights fo; 
the following wheat mill, rye mill, ang 
corn mill products, namely, flour, semo. 
lina, hominy, grits, and meals, and ll 
commercial feedingstuffs, shall be 100 |bs 
avoirdupois, and the standard measure 
for such commodities, when the same are 
packed for sale, shipped, sold, or offered 
for sale in packages of 5 lbs or over, 
shall be a package containing net avoir- 
dupois weight 100 lbs, or a multiple of 
100 lbs, or one of the following fractions 
thereof, 5, 10, 25, or 50 Ibs; and, in addi- 
tion, for wheat flour, rye flour, semolina, 
and corn flour only, 140 Ibs; and for 
commercial feedingstuffs only, 60 or 80 
lbs; each of which packages shall hear a 
plain, legible and conspicuous stat+ment 
of the net weight contained therein.” 

Another section of the act reads: “The 
provisions of this act shall not ap) ly to 
packages of the following wheat mili, rye 
mill, or corn mill products, namely, ‘our, 
semolina, hominy, grits, or meals, or any 
commercial feedingstuffs when intended 
for export to any foreign country and 
packed according to the specifications or 
directions of the foreign purchaser, * cent, 
or consignee”; but if these pro.‘ucts 
shall, in fact, be sold or offered fo: sale 
for domestic use or consumption the» this 
exception “shall not exempt said ar' icles 
from the operation of any of the ther 
provisions of this act”: provided, |iow- 
ever, that when packages of such })rod- 
ucts, originally intended for export, have 
been packed in the packages custom :rily 
used in any foreign country, and }: be- 
comes necessary to offer these for sale 
or to sell them for domestic consum})‘ion, 
then such export packages may be sold 
for domestic use or consumption by spe- 
cial contract, if approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
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Wisconsin Millers Enter Era of Advancement 
at Milwaukee Meeting 


By L. E. Meyer 


HE annual meeting of the Wisconsin 

Millers’ Association, at the Pfister 

Hotel, Milwaukee, on Jan. 27, was 
one of the most constructive conventions 
ever held by the Wisconsin body. It 
marked the completion of the first step 
in the rejuvenation of the association 
and of the Wisconsin milling industry in 
general, with particular reference to the 
rye flour business. Work of several 
years to bring about a more satisfactory 
condition for the mills finally is bearing 
fruit, and the association is off on an- 
other year’s endeavors with a brisk pro- 
gram for millers’ advancement and mu- 
tual benefit. 

Charles C. Gruhle, head of the Ori- 
ental Mills, Manitowoc, was the unani- 
mous choice for president. Ward Fall- 
gatter, of Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, 
Wis., is the new vice president. Sidney 
C. Northrop, of the Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis., was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer for a fourth term. 
Directors, in addition to the officers: 
George W. Moody, Weyauwega Milling 
Co., Kenneth L. Burns, Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, E. O. Wright, Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, and E. M. 
Schneider, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., 
Oshkosh. 

Mr. Gruhle, the new president, is one 
of the charter members of the associa- 
tion, and served as president 26 years 
ago. He is one of the pioneer millers of 
the Northwest, and brings to the presi- 
dency a rich background of experience 
as an executive and as a keen student of 
conditions in the milling industry. 


MR. FISHER PRAISED 


Pressure of personal business made it 
impossible, at the last minute, for Presi- 
dent Fred Fisher to leave Waupaca to 
preside over the annual meeting, but the 
members attending voiced their keen ap- 
preciation of his leadership for the past 
two years, during which time a most 
wholesome improvement has _ been 


brought about and a new spirit of mu- 
tuality created. K. L. Burns, vice presi- 
dent, presided in Mr. Fisher's stead, 


and 


contributed much toward the outlining 
of the coming year’s program, the exe- 
cution of which has been intrusted to 
Mr. Gruhle. 

Since most of the members of the as- 
sociation are either exclusively rye mill- 
ers or producers of rye with wheat and 
other flours, the rye situation command- 
ed principal attention. It was generally 
agreed that the condition of the industry 
is today the most favorable perhaps 
since the war period. This is especially 
true with reference to profitable opera- 
tion of mills. Not only has the study 
of costs resulted in a much healthier 
condition, but the firm attitude of the 
millers in insisting upon selling at a 
margin of profit has been reflected in 
the willingness of buyers to pay fiir 
prices. While, of course, the millennium 
has not arrived, nevertheless the rye in- 
dustry in general has turned a cleaner 
page upon which to write its future h:s- 
tory. 

CONDITIONS MORE NORMAL 

The study of costs so that the indi- 
vidual miller might reach a basis of fiv- 
uring profitable selling prices has becn 
largely responsible for the more near!y 
normal condition, but it is true as wi! 
that the disastrous and lamentable e.- 
periences of virtually the entire post-wir 
period have been an important facto:. 
After struggling year after year wil) 
deficits, the industry underwent the in- 
evitable awakening, and in order to sur- 
vive, the mills simply were forced t) 
place their house in order. Buyers als 
are arranging to meet the requirement 
of the readjustment. 

The excellent quality of the 1927 ry 
crop has contributed toward the creatio: 
of a relatively active demand and an ap 
preciation of price based on quality 
While the yield was favorable, consump 
tion has been proceeding so well that 
predictions were made that rye flour may 
be scarce before the new crop moves to 
market. Consequently, some of the larger 
buyers have taken reasonable steps to 
cover future requirements, which has 
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cA Miller’s Lad Who ‘Became a Great Surgeon 


ILLERS’ sons have become great men of 

many kinds and in many lands, but few are 

known to have gone so far afield as to 
achieve fame in medicine. Such a one is Dr. 
George G. Eitel, who is among the most celebrated 
surgeons of the Northwest. 

Dr. Eitel was born on a farm in Chanhassen 
township, Carver County, Minnesota, in 1858, the 
son of John G. Eitel, who left his trade as a 
carriage ironer in 1849 to seek gold in California. 
Returning eastward six years later, John Eitel 
purchased a 180-acre Minnesota farm, which is 
still owned by members of the Eitel family. In 
1873 he bought a small flour mill in Chaska, which 
he operated until his death in 1902. 

George Eitel, the future surgeon, spent most of 
his first 16 years on his father’s farm, attending 
district school during the winter months. It was 
his ambition to become a school teacher, and with 
this in mind he studied at the Moravian Academy 
in Chaska, walking the distance of two and one 
half miles twice daily. His father’s venture into 
flour milling, however, changed all this, and the 
boy determined to make his career in that field. 
He had a great fondness for machinery and 
power plants, and made an earnest study of every 
detail connected with the mill. His father urged 
more attention to the merchandising end of the 
business, but George preferred the technical. He 
pored over the columns of the Scientific American, 
The Northwestern Miller, the American Miller, 
and such other scientific and ‘trade journals as 
were available, and supplemented these sources of 
information with private studies designed to give 
him some opening in the scientific world. 

Somewhat by chance, but partly because of 
this scientific leaning, George Eitel found an op- 
portunity presently for undertaking a study of 
inedicine with the local physician, who predicted 
that with diligence he might become one of the 
foremost physicians in the country. The young 
man agreed, and the prophecy has been amply 
fulfilled. 

Dr. Eitel sold books to pay for part of his 
education. In 1888 he was graduated from the 
Minnesota Hospital College at the head of his 
class. Since the clinical advantages of this coun- 


Dr. George G. Eitel 





iry were not remarkable at that time, and since 
he was able to use the German language with ease, he went to Berlin for two 
years of university clinics. Returning to the United States, he practiced for 
a time at Centralia, Wash., then spent two years at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School, from which he was graduated in 1891. In 1893 he 
located in Minneapolis, where he has continued to practice his profession. In 
1900 he again visited the University of Berlin Clinic, and in 1901 received 
| a degree from that institution. For a number of years Dr. Eitel was staff 
| surgeon for some of the leading Minneapolis hospitals, but left these connec- 
tions to conduct a 125-bed hospital of his own. 

Dr. Ejitel is a member of numerous medical societies, among them the 








American Medical Association, and he is a fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons. He is chief 
surgeon for the Minnesota State Board of Con- 
trol, in charge of important work in state institu- 
tions, and consulting surgeon for the Soo Railroad. 

Touching his personal characteristics, Dr. Eitel 
is known as a great friend of the needy. His 
benefactions are many, though modesty has con- 
cealed much of his work. Knowing from his own 
experience how important financial aid is to stu- 
dents, he has provided a life insurance fund of 
$80,000 with which to assist worthy medical stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota. He not 
only conducts a hospital and a school for nurses, 
but does charity work through the hospital and 
through personal service amounting to many thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 

Dr. Eitel has little time for recreation. He 
does not hold with the “tired business man” that 
the place for relaxation is the theater. He prefers 
to go to bed, when he is tired, and if necessary 
to read himself to sleep, preferably from books 
of history. When mere reading won’t do, he in- 
duces sleep through memorizing historical dates! 

An anecdote recently related in a spirited 
encomium written by the editor of the Weekly 
Valley Herald, of Chaska, Minn., casts an inter- 
esting light upon the circumstances that shaped 
Dr. Eitel’s desertion of the milling business to 
become a surgeon. “On a Sunday afternoon,” 
wrote the editor, “some years before he became a 
regular medical student, but when the fire of 
ambition had already mapped his future course, 
he chanced to be in Dr. P. Shillock’s office in 
Chaska, at that time located over the Herald 
printing office, while the doctor was out making a 
call. A volume of Erickson’s Principles of 
Surgery was lying open on the table, exposed to 
view, and glancing at the book the future surgeon 
found that the article told how to treat persons 
who had drowned. This attracted George’s atten- 
tion, and he carefully read it. A few days later 
an urgent call came from his father’s milldam, 
where three boys had gone down for. the third 
time and were drowned. He hurried to the place, 
directed by a guide, and at once proceeded to dive 
after the unfortunate boys, and after repeated 
efforts succeeded in raising one of them to the 


surface and took him to shore. He at once broke open his mouth, placed a 
piece of wood between his teeth with the first and second fingers, wiped out 
the mucus from the throat and then produced artificial respiration until the 
patient began to breathe. Then he made every effort to secure the other two, 
but he became exhausted from the strenuous work of diving into the cold, 
deep water. The boys were removed from the water several hours later when 
there was no hope to restore them to life. He had read the article in Dr. 
Shillock’s office, and his mind had absorbed the knowledge which he used to 
such remarkable purpose. Had he not read the article referred to, all three 


boys would have been lost.” 











helped to bring about the more satisfac- 
tory state of affairs in the industry as 
a whole. 

Among the new faces at Wisconsin 
millers’ meetings was that of Konrad 
Testwuide, of the Konrad Schreier Co., 
Sheboygan, which established a rye mill- 
ing department some time ago in con- 
nection with its other extensive cereal 
products business. Mr. Testwuide was 
unanimously elected to membership. 

Under the direction of Mr. Gruhle, an 
intensive membership drive will be un- 
dertaken at once. Arrangements also 
have been made to maintain close con- 
tact with members for the development 
of a keener spirit of organization and, 
consequently, a greater appreciation of 
the benefits of membership. 


OSHKOSH MEETING PLANNED 


The invitation of the mills of Oshkosh 
that the association hold its midsummer 
meeting in that city was unanimously 
accepted. A committee consisting of 
Messrs. Moody, Burns, Schneider and 
W. H. Breuer, of the Chase Bag Co., 
Milwaukee, was appointed to make ar- 
Tangements. Dates between June 1 and 
10 were suggested for the meeting. 

All members were the guests of the 
Chase Bag Co. at its traditional conven- 
tion luncheon at noon. In the absence 
of Charles R. Decker, vice president, 
and Harry F. Hunter, manager of the 
Milwaukee division, in New York, Earl 
A. Vallee collaborated with Mr. Breuer 
in officially representing the host. 

C. H. Hooker, of the Northern Mill- 





ing Co., Wausau, B. W. Davis, of the 
Reitmann-Davis Milling Co., Galesville, 
and Herman E. Pagel, of the Pagel 
Milling Co., Stevens Point, were among 
the “old-timers” present at the conven- 
tion. 
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REPORT SHOWS THAT LESS 
FLOUR WAS MADE IN 1927 


United States mills reporting to the 
Isureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce pro- 
duced 100,148,806 bbls flour in 1927, 
compared with 107,440,900 in 1926, and 
103,705,644 in 1925. The number of 
mills reporting in 1927 was larger than 
that in the former year. 

October witnessed the heaviest flour 
production in 1927, when 10,817,268 
bbls were produced. In 1926 the heav- 
iest month of production was Septem- 
ber, with 10,843,480 hbls. 

Wheat ground by mills reporting pro- 
duction in 1927 totaled 426,341,289 bus, 
compared with 494,123,143 in the for- 
mer year, and 477,612,414 in 1925. 
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OFFICERS ARE ELECTED BY 
MONTREAL CORN EXCHANGE 


MonrreaL, Que.—The Montreal Corn 
Exchange Association held its annual 
mecting on Jan. 25. Conditions in the 
corn trade during 1927 were reviewed. 
Officers were elected by acclamation, as 


follows: T. C. Lockwood, president; Al- 
fred Chaplin, treasurer. 

The committee of management will be 
as follows: J. M. Vittie, Merton L. 
White, A. W. Brown, E. Turgeon, Har- 
old W. Corrigan, Guy D. Robinson, C. 
H. G. Short. 

H. W. Raphael became chairman of 
the board of review. Other members of 
the board are W. W. Hutchison, H. D. 
Dwyer, Joseph Quintal and William Mc- 
Donald. 
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OHIO BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR 1928 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—Announcement of the 
new officers to serve the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association was made last week after a 
meeting of the board of governors, which 
by the new constitution determines the 
selection, as follows: president, H. B. 
Whitefoot, secretary of the Cincinnati 
Merchant Bakers’ Club; vice president, 
Verne Osborne, Cottage Bakery, Piqua; 
treasurer, Frank H. Rolfes, Springfield 
Baking Co; secretary, George A. Daut, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., who was also re- 
elected as president of the Ohio branch 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. Emil Spang, J. Spang Baking 
Co., Cleveland, was elected to take the 
place of J. W. Mootz, Gallipolis, on the 
board of governors. 

The following will be the advisory com- 
mittee for the coming year: W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, chairman, and 
also chairman of the budget committee; 


M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking 
Corporation; Frederic H. Frazier, Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation; Harry Freer, 
Holsum Baking Co., Columbus; Robert 
Baker, Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, ex- 
president of the association; William L. 
Lloyd, Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus; 
Edward D. Kaulback, Bixler Baking Co., 
Youngstown. 
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JOHN W. CRAIG TAKES OVER 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD MILLS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The business for- 
merly carried on under the name of At- 
lantic Seaboard Flour Mills, Philadel- 
phia, has been taken over by John Wil- 
lard Craig, and from now on will be op- 
erated by him as the Atlantic Seaboard 
Flour Mills Co. 

Mr. Craig, who has been in the flour 
business about 35 years, has been con- 
nected with the above concern since its 
inception. Its structure has been some- 
what changed, and will be henceforth 
conducted as a partnership, with Mr. 
Craig as general partner, and C. Herbert 
Bell, of Samuel Bell & Sons, as limited 
partner. : 
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NO CHANGE IN JAPANESE TARIFF 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Japanese 
Diet has temporarily decided that there 
will be no change in the tariff rate on 
grain, about which there had been some 
discussion. 
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ANNUAL REPORT MADE 
BY GENERAL BAKING 


Net Profit for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1927, 
Was $7,737,954—$2,241,895 Spent 
in Expansion 


The General Baking Corporation, New 
York, and its subsidiary, the General 
Baking Co., report a net profit of $7,737,- 
954 tor the year ended Dec. 31, 1927. The 
profit from operation before deducting 
depreciation and federal income tax was 
$10,370,630. : 

In a letter to stockholders, Frederic H. 
Frazier, chairman of the board, and C. 
Leslie Lowes, president, reported that 
during 1927 $2,241,895 were spent in en- 


larging and rebuilding the existing plants - 


of the company, and in building and ac- 
quiring new plants. These enlargements 
and additions were made from the re- 
serves and earnings of the corporation 
and its subsidiary, and without the is- 
suance of additional securities. 

As reported in The Northwestern Mill- 
er on Jan. 18, it is planned to submit a 
proposal to stockholders at a meeting on 
Feb. 3 whereby the charter of the cor- 
poration would be amended so that the 
class A stock will be called preferred 
stock, and the class B called common 
stock. The preferred stock would be en- 
titled to vote and to dividends in prefer- 
ence to the common, such dividends being 
cumulative at the rate of $5 share per 
year from Jan, 1 to and including Sept. 
80, and thereafter at the rate of $6 share 
annually. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
corporation and its subsidiary follows: 


ASSETS 

Current assets: 
Cash in banks and on hand....... $3,310,386 
a eee 2,011,525 
Accounts receivable (less reserve) 729,092 
BRVOMEETIOR ccccceccccewcssccecere 1,961,298 

Total current assets ........... $8,012,301 
DVOGTIORTD. 6.556 cvidccrdesvivesces 278,494 


Property and plant— 
Appraised value with subse- 
quent additions at cost..... $29,720,578 


Less reserve for depreciation. 6,942,218 
22,778,360 
Deferred charges— 
Insurance, taxes and organization 
ORPORGS occ cccccccescvccesevces 738,566 
“Bond Bread,"’ other trade names, 
trademarks, copyrights and 
BOCG WI wc cccccccccccscvecsees 1 
.,  ' CeTeerrerreeeeeRe errr et i $31,802,722 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Current liabilities— 


Accounts payable ..........ee00% $289,833 
Dividend payable ...........se00% 1,241,225 
Estimated federal income tax for 

GUPTOME FORE occ ccevscvivencces 1,193,506 
BUMEry ACCTUBIS 2... cccccccvccces 47,432 

Total current liabilities........ $2,771,996 
a. eee ee eee 93,000 
Reserve for contingencies ........ 203,667 


General Baking Co. 
ferred stock— 
Authorized, 100,000 shares of no 

par value, 
Issued, 90,775 shares of no par 
value, having a value at liq- 


$8 cumulative pre- 


uidation of $100 per share.... 9,077,500 

Minority interest in common stock 
of General Baking Co.......... 16,106 
Capital stock— 

Class ‘‘A’’ stock (no par value)— 

Shares 
pS | Peer reer errr 2,000,000 
Issued and outstanding..... 992,980 
Having a value at liquidation 
of $100 per share. 

Class “B”’ stock (no par value)— 
Authorized ................. 5,000,000 
Issued and outstanding...... 4,000,000 
Less held in treasury....... 1,024,314 

2,975,686 

Represented by capital surplus... 16,068,515 

Earned surplus (per accompany- 

SE GERLOMAOHS) 2 cvcrcecsevceves 3,571,937 


ME sce carccccaciicvcscoceue $31,802,722 


Directors of the General Baking Cor- 
poration are Frederic H. Frazier, C. Les- 
lie Lowes, Niel A. Weathers, J. W. Rum- 
bough, William Deininger, all of New 
York; George F. Rand, Buffalo; George 
N. Meissner, St. Louis; Bryce B. Smith, 
Kansas City. Officers: Frederic H. 
Frazier, chairman of the board; C. Leslie 
Lowes, president; R. E. Peterson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The company has two plants in Boston, 
three in Kansas City, five in New York, 
four in Philadelphia, two in Rochester, 
N. Y., and one in each of the following 
cities: Baltimore; Buffalo; Canton, Ohio; 
Cleveland; Detroit; Enid, Okla; Hart- 
ford, Conn; Hutchinson, Kansas; Jersey 
City, N. J; Kansas City, Kansas; New- 
ark, N. J; New Haven, Conn; New Or- 
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leans; Norfolk, Va; Oklahoma City, 
Okla; Omaha, Neb; Providence, R. I; 
St. Louis; Springfield, Mass; Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Syracuse, N. Y; Toledo; Tul- 
sa, Okla; Washington, D. C; ‘Waterbury, 
Conn; Wheeling, W. Va; Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 
owwd 


FARGO PROGRAM ARRANGED 
BY NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 


Mrinneapotis, Minn. — An interesting 
program has been arranged for the 
eleventh annual convention of the North 
Dakota Bakers’ Association, to be held 
at Fargo, Feb. 7-8. 

C. H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
will discuss wheat and flour analyses, H, 
S. Mitchell, of Swift & Co., Chicago, the 
manufacture and use of shortening, and 
V. A. Smoots, of The Fleischmann Co., 
St. Paul, quality bread in 1928. 

Claude A. Bascombe, secretary of the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association, will 
be the principal speaker at the banquet 
the evening of Feb. 7. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING PLANS 
MADE BY POTOMAC BAKERS 


Plans have been completed for the mid- 
winter meeting of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association, scheduled to be held 
at Baltimore, Feb. 6-7. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Rennert. 

G. W. Phillips, president, will call the 
meeting to order on the afternoon of the 
opening day. T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, 
W. Va., will follow Mr. Phillips on the 
program, and Frederic H. Frazier, chair- 
man of the board of the General Baking 
Corporation, New York, subsequently 
will deliver an address. 

In the evening there will be a banquet, 
followed by a program of entertainment. 
The Fleischmann Co.’s play, “It,” will 
be presented, and dancing will follow. 

An executive meeting will be held on 
the morning of Feb. 7. 
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T. M. CHIVINGTON, MILLERS’ 
SECRETARY, HAS RESIGNED 


Torepo, Onto.—T, M. Chivington has 
resigned as secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, the headquarters of 
which are at Nashville, Tenn., and will 
be succeeded by Dr. J. W. Sample, who 
has been state chemist for Tennessee. 
Mr. Chivington succeeded J. B. McLe- 
more when the latter took over the man- 
agement of the Model Mill Co., Inc., 
Johnson City, Tenn., where he has since 
been located. 

oO-w?d 





T M. CHIVINGTON, shown above, 
* has resigned as secretary of the 


Southeastern Millers’ Association,’ and 
has been succeeded by Dr. J. W. Sample. 
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Nebraska Millers Urge Support of Federation 
at Omaha Meeting 
By Leigh Leslie 


ADS and propaganda derogatory to 

white flour, which have “resulted in 

greatly decreasing the consumption 
in the United States of white bread, our 
cheapest and best food,” were denounced 
in a resolution adopted by the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association at its annual con- 
vention in Omaha on Jan. 26. 

The Nebraska millers passed another 
resolution, deploring “the demoralized 
condition in the milling industry, which 
has been precipitated by ruinous com- 
petition in the sale of milling products,” 
and approved the action of the Millers’ 
National Federation in appointing a 
special committee to analyze the trouble 
and relieve the situation. 

The association also approved, as a 
constructive measure, the efforts being 
made by the Federation to limit sales to 
120 days from date of sale, and urged 
millers to sign the pledge. They also 
were asked to furnish the Federation 
with the information recently requested 
in a questionnaire sent out by its spe- 
cial committee. 

Other resolutions passed by the organ- 
ization favored continuation of the work 
being done by the Nebraska Wheat Im- 
provement Association and further co- 
operation with the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture in arousing farmers to 
greater effort in good seed selection; 
commended those organizations which 
distributed educational information to 
farmers regarding crops and soil cul- 
ture; opposed further extensions of the 
date of enforcement of an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission “which 
will more nearly equalize the rates on 
flour as between the Northwest and the 
Southwest to stations in Central Freight 
territory. 

The Nebraska millers expressed appre- 
ciation of the work of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League in “its constant endeavor 
to secure equity and justice in freight 
rates and transit privileges for flour and 
feed from the Southwest to all parts of 
the country.” A resolution was passed 
which expressed the millers’ hope that 
C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, would speedily 
recover from his long illness. 

Guy L. Cooper, Humboldt, was elect- 
ed president of the association to suc- 
ceed F. J. Zwonechek, Wilber. J. N. 
Ashburn, Gibbon, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and J. N. Campbell, Omaha, was 
again chosen as_ secretary-treasurer. 
Kenneth Schrimke, Nebraska City, Er- 
nest Myers, Superior, and L. L. Van- 
denberg, Spalding, were elected directors 
for three years. H. C. Smith, C. A. 
Budge and W. W. Naylor held over as 
directors. 

Following a luncheon at the Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, given by the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., the millers heard addresses by 
professors M. H. Swenk and F. D. Keim, 
of the University of Nebraska college 
of agriculture, Frank P. Manchester, 
secretary of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
and A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 

Mr. Swenk declared that damage by 
insect pests to stored grain, flour and 
corn meal was almost as serious as that 
to the growing grain in the fields. 

“The stored grain pests belong to the 
weevil family and, since 1907, my re- 
ports show that, in Nebraska alone, 
farmers have reported 26 species,” Mr. 
Swenk said. “The most common are the 
granary weevils, which are wingless and 
live in the bins. Other common varieties 
are the rice weevil, which has wings and 
deposits its eggs in the growing wheat, 
infecting it before the grain is harvested; 
the four kinds of small grain beetles, 

of which the sawtooth is most common; 
the flour beetle, the meal worm and the 
moth. Weevils are very prolific, and 
most of them go through ‘from six to 
nine generations each season.” 

The principal methods of controlling 
the pests are by intensive heat or cold, 
and by the use of fumigants, including 
bisulphide and carbon tetrachloride. Dis- 
advantages of carbon bisulphide are its 
explosive and inflammable qualities, he 
declared. 


Mr. Keim urged the need of growin 
wheat of better quality in Nebraska. : 

Mr. Husband mentioned House Roll 
9,040, the decimal weight bill, and Sen- 
ate File 2,583, for repeal of the grain 
standards act, as two measures before 
Congress which were of interest to the 
milling profession. The decimal weight 
bill had been introduced annually for the 
last 11 years, he said, and has been re. 
ported favorably out of the House com. 
mittee this time, which was encouraging 
to millers. The milling industry was 
highly opposed to the repeal of the grain 
standards act, he declared. . 

Mr. Manchester urged association 
members to contribute funds this year 
for support of the Nebraska Wheat Im- 
provement Association in combatiig the 
smut evil. Two years ago, the last time 
funds were requested, he said, mernbers 
contributed individually on the basis of 
20c bu on milling capacity, and between 
$5,000 and $6,000 were raised from this 
and other sources. This year, Mr. Man- 
chester said, the association asked but 
10c bu on milling capacity. The wheat 
improvement association for the lat two 
years has sponsored better crop s} cials, 
in conjunction with the Union ! acific 
and Burlington railroads. 
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BREAD PRICES REDUCED BY 
CHAIN STORES OF CHICAGO 


Cuicago, Int.—Price cutting has «gain 
entered the Chicago bread field. ; 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Te: Co., 
operating two big bakeries here ind a 
large number of retail stores, has an- 
nounced a cut in the price of the 1-lb 
loaf to 6c, and the 1%4-lb to 9c. Full- 
page advertisements in the Sunday news- 
papers carried the message that its effi- 
cient system permitted it to sell bread at 
the reduced price. The cut was followed 
by similar reductions by the National 
Tea and the Consumers’ Sanitary Egg 
& Butter Stores. oo 

Wholesale bakers of Chicago have not 
met the cut, and no immediate change in 
price is anticipated, according to sales 
managers of several important compan- 
ies. The latter are charging 8¥2c for the 
1-lb loaf, wholesale, and 12%c for the 
1%-lb. 

There has been no serious price cutting 
in this market for some years, although 
chain stores have been selling bread at 
less than the wholesale bakers. A few 
years ago a war was waged between the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and 
the Piggly Wiggly, now owned by the 
National Tea Co., and then prices were 
sliced daily until finally the Piggly 
Wiggly company gave bread away. 
Later the Ward Baking Co. made a cut 
in its price to retailers, but since then 
this market has been comparatively free 
of any severe price cutting. What will 
follow this new price cut cannot be fore- 
cast, but for the present the larger 
wholesale baking concerns intend to sit 
tight. 
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MR. HORAN AGAIN HEADS 
PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 


Puaperpuia, Pa., Jan. 31.—(Special 
Telegram) — The Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange today re-elected Hubert 
J. Horan as its president. Other officers 
George M. Richardson, vice presiden‘; 
Samuel L, McKnight, treasurer. Dire:- 
tors include Albert L. Hood, Stewa- 
Unkles, Filson Graff, C. Herbert Be!l, 
Philip R. Markley and Roy L. Miller. 
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GROCERS’ SECTIONAL MEETING 

San Francisco, Cat—A _section:l 
meeting of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association was scheduled to be 
held here, Jan. 30-831. Roy Davidson, In- 
dianapolis, national president, along with 
a group of eastern delegates, left Chica- 
go on a special train en route here on 
Jan. 26. 
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Optimistic Note Sounded at Meeting of 
Michigan Millers 


sounded at the meeting of Michigan 

millers at Lansing, Jan. 24-25, by 
w. H. Wiggin, manager of the central 
and southern states office of The North- 
western Miller, whose address appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The meeting was unusually well at- 
tended by representative millers and a 
number of allied men. All present were 

sts of the association at luncheon 
served in the Porter Hotel, where the 
meeting was held. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., gave an interesting talk on 
the work of his association and an out- 
line of its possible and practical future 
activities. He quoted Plato to the ef- 
fect that “A group survives its com- 
petitors in competition with other groups 
according to its unity and power, and 
according to its members so co-operating 
to common ends.” 


Ai vou of cheer and optimism was 


UNITY ESSENTIAL 


Dr. Strowd said that the group of soft 
wheat millers must unite to accomplish 
certain things, notably more and better 
soft wheat, maintenance and extension 
of so‘t wheat flour markets, improve- 
ment of flour manufactured and of its 
keepi.g qualities in transit, to secure a 
square deal in legislation and govern- 
ment purchases and to insure fair deal- 
ing toward and confidence in each other, 
all of which objects were declared to 
be more or less. interrelated. 

Then he considered the growth of the 
commercial bakery and the inroads made 
by hard wheat millers until today the 
southern states are virtually the only 
important remaining territory of soft 
wheat flour, and these are now being in- 
vaded by the growth of bakeries. He 
held that competition from without was 
quite sufficient without soft wheat mill- 
ers setting it up from within their own 
ranks. Flour must be improved in qual- 
ity, and more and better wheat must be 
grown so as to reduce premiums. He 
expressed the opinion that soft wheat 
production had probably reached its low 
ebb, and will rise as a result of logical 
agricultural trends. 

An invitation was extended to all soft 
wheat millers to attend the next meeting 
of the association at Nashville, March 
14-15, where there will be presented a 
program for the introduction of a blend 
of soft and hard wheat flours to be used 
by the commercial baker for yeast bread. 
His survey showed that, although there 
is an increase of bakers’ bread, soft 
wheat for the family trade is holding 
its own in the southern states. We need 
larger markets, and we believe we can 
find them in the bakeshop, he said. 


DR. STROWD’S SUGGESTIONS 


Dr. Strowd outlined the following pro- 
gram as necessary for the success of 
soft wheat milling: 

1. Individually efficient and aggressive 
management, operation and sales, includ- 
ing adherence to sound and ethical meth- 
ods of merchandising. 

2. Building up and maintaining good 
will and mutual confidence in each other, 
frank discussion of common trade prob- 
lems, and rigid adherence to sound prac- 
tices, 

8. Co-operation with state and agri- 
cultural agencies for better, cleaner 
wheat, and an enlarged use of local flour 
by state institutions and private citizens 
of the respective states. 

4. Honest exchange of legitimate in- 
formation. 

5. Co-operative publicity through cook- 
ing schools, radio, advertising and other 
means, to hold and extend soft wheat 
flour markets. 

6. Research and publicity in regard to 
new uses of soft wheat flour, especially 
as an ingredient in bakers’ bread. 

7. Research into better methods of 
using soft wheat flour for better health 
and palatability. 

8. Research in regard to making bet- 
ter flour in the broadest sense. 

9. Study and analysis of the status 
of present and potential markets. 

10. Assuring the industry a square 


deal in legislation and governmental rul- 
ings. 

11. Co-operation in any legitimate way. 

Fundamentally, he said, these princi- 
ples were not new, but were the same 
as those of a democracy, and were just 
as essential to an industry as to a gov- 
ernment which aimed to give life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness to the law 
abiding citizen. 

MR. HUSBAND IS SPEAKER 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, explained that 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Fed- 


eration, who was on the program to 
speak on “What Shall We Do to Be 


A. D. Baker, secretary of the Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., gave 
a description of the new office building 
now nearing completion for his company, 
and expressed the hope of having the 
pleasure of entertaining the next meeting 
of millers there. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Reports by the secretary and the traf- 
fic committee were made. Resolutions 
were passed supporting the Federation 
pledge campaign and the questionnaire, 
the activities of the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association, and thanking those who had 
contributed to the program of the meet- 
ing. All the old officers were re-elected 
for another year, as follows: Charles 
Doyle, president; E. O. Harris, vice 
president; W. B. Thoman, treasurer. 

Among allied men present were D. C. 
Kressler, manager of the Chase Bag Co., 
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of the King Milling Co. 








CHARLES DOYLE, Lowell, Mich., who was recently re-elected 
president of the Michigan State Millers’ Association, is treasurer 














Saved?” had not been able to attend, 
on account of hearings in Washington 
on the McNary-Haugen bill. He called 
attention to the number of bills that had 
been introduced in Congress,—over 9,- 
000,—and particularly to one designed to 
repeal the United States grain grades 
act. He reviewed the various activities 
of the Federation, cost accounting work, 
the pledge, and the questionnaire that 
has recently been sent to every miller in 
the country, urging each to do his bit in 
the co-operation called for. 

Mr. Husband said that there had been 
much activity in traffic matters; that the 
Hoch-Smith resolution involved investi- 
gation of the entire freight structure. 
Reference was made to proposals to do 
away with milling-in-transit, with the 
use of secondhand sacks and bags,— 
which does not mean grain bags,—and to 
changes in the tensile strength of paper 
sacks and the requirement that all below 
sixteenths shall be shipped in containers. 


Toledo, Ohio; O. H. Raschke and R. 
Stoy, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; 
E. M. Paget, Rumford Chemical Works, 
Chicago; W. J. Mullen, Novadel Process 
Corporation, Buffalo; O. T. Birkeness, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J; Kenneth Templeton, James S. 
Templeton’s Sons, grain, Chicago, and 
J. J. Murphy, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chi- 
cago. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HELD BY 
BAKERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers’ Club, 
Inc. (New York), held its luncheon 
and annual meeting at the Hotel Com- 
modore on Jan. 25. Frederic Frazier 
presided, and the reports showed the 
club to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. There were 29 new members elect- 
ed, and five new directors, and the 
meeting was one of the largest held in 
a long time. 
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MEETING OF MILLERS’ 
NATIONAL INSURANCE | 


M. A. Reynolds, Former Secretary, Elected 
President to Succeed C. B. Cole, Who 
Becomes Board Chairman 


Cuicaco, Inn.—C. B. Cole, of Chester, 
Ill., and who has been president of the 
Millers’ National Insurance Co. for many 
years, was elected chairman of the board 
at the annual meeting of this organiza- 
tion, held at the headquarters in Chicago, 
Jan. 25. M. A. Reynolds, who has served 
as secretary for many years, was elected 
president ; Joseph Le Compte, Lexington, 
Ky., was re-elected vice president, and 
F. S. Danforth, formerly assistant secre- 
tary, was made secretary. H. K. Wol- 
cott was again elected treasurer, and A. 
I, Bushnell, formerly cashier, was elected 
to fill a new office of assistant treasurer. 

Other officers and department man- 
agers are: A. A. Krueger, assistant sec- 
retary; J. T. Caldwell, general agent; R. 
S. Danforth, manager automobile de- 
partment; V. R. Johnson, superintendent 
of inspections; J. A. Siebel, superintend- 
ent of claims; C. R. Chapman, superin- 
tendent of agents; H. J. Canevin, chief 
examiner; G. P. Tresselt, accountant; H. 
G. Anderson, cashier. 

Directors: C. B. Cole, Chester, Ill; H. 
K. Wolcott, Batavia, Ill; Samuel Plant, 
St. Louis; Joseph Le Compte, Lexington, 
Ky; M. A. Reynolds, Chicago; J. H. 
MacMillan, Minneapolis; H. S. Helm, 
Minneapolis; George P. Urban, Buffalo; 
F. S. Danforth, Chicago, succeeding 
A. Fassler, Topeka, who asked to be re- 
lieved. The executive committee con- 
sists of M. A. Reynolds, H. K. Wolcott 
and F. S. Danforth. 

In the fifty-second annual report to 
policy holders it was stated that 1927 
was more favorable to fire insurance 
companies; the steady rise in the loss 
ratio since the war was checked, the loss 
for the United States and Canada being 
$72,000,000 less than in 1926. More busi- 
ness was put on the books than in any 
prior year, and the loss ratio was the 
lowest of any recent years on all classes, 
being particularly true of flour mills and 
elevators, which for the first time since 
the war show a balance on the right side 
of the ledger. These results were not 
looked upon as luck, but the fruit of the 
intensive campaigns carried on by the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau and the 
company fieldmen, to the betterment of 
physical conditions to a point where little 
is left to be desired, except the substi- 
tution of ball or roller bearings, and 
most noteworthy of all causes, the con- 
certed action of applying the sound busi+ 
ness principle of placing a commercial 
value on all risks and the rigid adjust- 
ment of the insurance thereto, thus elim- 
inating the financially unsound nonprofit 
earnings and otherwise hopelessly handi- 
capped properties, to the great improve- 
ment of the moral hazard. 

Risks in force on Dec. 81, 1927, totaled 
$478,017,338, against $412,937,537 last 
year. Total admitted cash assets were 
said to be $5,154,477, and all disburse- 
ments for 1927 were $2,328,049. Losses 
since the last annual report: on mills, ele- 
vators and grain warehouses over $2,000 
each, paid or in process of payment, $283,- 
570; paid on all other claims, $998,474; 
unadjusted and unpaid, estimated 1927, 
$328,340; gross losses incurred $1,610,- 
886; recoveries, account reinsurance and 
salvage, $457,916; losses incurred during 
the year, $1,152,469. 

‘2 2 2) 
MEXICAN MILL TO OPERATE 

Kansas City, Mo.—La Alanza Mill, 
Torreon, Mexico, is being overhauled 
preparatory to starting up again after 
having been idle for some time. This 
mill, which has a daily capacity of 300 
bbls, recently was bought by Santos Her- 
manos, who operates a 400-bbl mill at 
Monterey, Mexico. 

2 2 2) 
OHIO BAKERY CLOSES 

The Lima (Ohio) Bread Co. went out 
of business on Jan. 14. The bakery was 
established in 1885, and had grown to be 
a four-oven plant. Its failure was as- 
cribed to bad conditions in the bread 
trade in Ohio, considerable price cutting 
recently having been done in that state 
by chain organizations. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
probably averaged only a little more 


than 30 per cent of capacity. With the . 


wheat market unusually steady, there is 
no incentive to buy. Some companies 
did not change their quotations more 
than three times during January. Were 
it not for the strength in millfeeds, 
however, flour prices would be higher, 
because of the abnormally high premiums 
asked for cash wheat. 

Prices Out of Line——On the limited 
flour business being done, prices are far 
out of line. Apparently, in the scramble 
for orders, little attention is being paid 
by some to conversion costs. Sales at 
50@75c bbl below competitive quotations 
are not infrequent. It is difficult for 
some salesmen to reconcile the big dif- 
ference in the prices they have to ask 
and what their competitors are said to 
be accepting, and they naturally want to 
know why. However, the mills that are 
asking a fair price, everything consid- 
ered, know they are not out of line, 
and prefer to let the cut price business 
go to those who are willing to do busi- 
ness at a loss. 

First clears are comparatively cheap, 
but are held firmly. The larger mills 
have their current production sold and, 
in the last week, have refused bids at 
10c bbl under their limits. Second clear, 
however, is a drug on the market, some 
brands moving at feed levels. 

Directions Satisfactory.—On the whole, 
shipping directions are _ satisfactory. 
Mills have had a good run during Janu- 
ary, making more flour than in December 
or a year ago. There is, however, still a 
lot of delinquent flour on mill books, 
against which mills are assessing the 
customary carrying charges. 

Millers confidently look for improved 
buying by bakers during February. 
They believe that present levels will look 
cheap later on, and that any material 
change in the market would be followed 
by comparatively heavy trading. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 31 Year ago 

WL. Sah edesawsdes $7.35@8.00 $7.75 @8.00 
Standard patent ..... 7.20@7.60 7.25@7.55 
Second patent ....... 6.90@7.10 7.00@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.55@6.75 6.75 @6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.20 6.40@6.55 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.75@4.70 4.40@5.25 
Whole wheat ........ 7.60@7.75 6.75@6.95 
Graham, standard .... 6.30@6.45 6.45@6.60 

SEMOLINAS 


An occasional small lot of semolinas 
is being worked, but there is no general 
inquiry and very little interest. Maca- 
roni manufacturers who do a strictly 
package business seem to be doing fairly 
well, but the bulk manufacturers, the 
really large consumers, are reported as 
having a hard time keeping their fac- 
tories running. Prices are Yc lb lower 
for the week. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; 
standard, 3%c; special grade and fancy 
patent, 3%@3%42c; No. 3 semolina, 3%, 
@3%c. 

In the week ending Jan. 28, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 68,495 
bbls durum products, compared with 51,- 
898 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 174 were in operation Jan. 31: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 22-238 ...... 460,800 247,384 54 
Previous week .. 460,800 258,630 56 
Year O60 ..ccose 460,800 186,228 40 
Two years ago... 529,200 230,142 43 
Three years ago. 559,800 236,035 42 
Four years ago.. 661,600 236,957 42 
Five years ago... 561,600 258,510 46 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 2,037 bbls last week, 930 in 
the previous week, 2,305 a year ago, and 
none two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 22-28 ...... 351,900 177,800 51 
Previous week .. 416,700 227,161 55 
WOOP GOO. cwcccce 441,900 224,036 61, 
Two years ago... 424,890 230,849 54 
Three years ago. 424,890 254,613 60 
Four years ago.. 343,440 198,916 58 
Five years ago... 376,200 167,252 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Dec. 31 72 70,950 167,717 166,480 4,876 2,650 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Jan. 7 67 69,350 202,282 181,302 1,718 2,471 
Jan. 14 67 69,400 243,347 210,769 9,181 541 
Jan. 21 68 69,450 227,161 196,210 8,288 3,472 
Jan. 28 54 58,650 177,800 181,301 1,371 1,114 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 28, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output——, -—Exports—-~ 


1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 5,726 6,122 26 57 
Ce, DOGR cescce 190 257 16 10 
Duluth-Sup. ... 495 445 ose © we 
Outside ....... 5,183 4,808 76 77 


CHAMBER BOND ISSUE SOLD 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has issued bonds for $625,000 to 
cover the cost of the seven-story building 
it is erecting on the site of the old cham- 
ber at Third Street and Fourth Avenue 
South. The bonds, which bear interest 
at 44% per cent, and mature serially from 
1931 to 1950, were purchased by the First 
Minneapolis Trust Co. and the Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Co. 


NOTES 


William Kopeschka & Son have taken 
over the feed mill at Welcome, Minn. 

John G. Dengler, of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., left Jan. 29 for the 
East. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visiting 
in Minneapolis. 

H. -R. Naftalin, a Minneapolis real 
estate man, is represented to have bought 
the 200-bbl mill at Hawarden, Iowa, 
from C. A. Nancolas. 

Frank J. Allen, manager of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., re- 
turned last week from a vacation trip 
to Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

T. C. Estee, New York, and F. F. 
Henry, Buffalo, were in Minneapolis last 
week attending the annual meeting of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. 

E. C. Veech, of New Ulm, chairman 
of the northwestern branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, announces 
that M. F. Dillon, of Kansas City, na- 
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tional secretary, will attend the annual 
meeting to be held in Minneapolis on 
Feb. 11. 


L. C. Newsome left Minneapolis Jan. 
27 for New York and Baltimore. From 
there he will go to New Orleans, return- 
ing here in three or four weeks. 


Clarence C. Fields, vice president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, passed through 
Minneapolis Jan. 30 on his way home 
from the Southwest. 


Walter C. Smith, vice president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., was in Minne- 
apolis late last week, arranging to move 
his family and household effects to his 
new home in Kansas City. 


H. H. Whiting, general sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, who has .been confined to his 
home for more than a month with rheu- 
matism, is back at his desk. 


Chester C, Crellin, traffic manager of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., was last week 
elected president of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club. John L. Losie, general 
western traffic manager of the Minne- 
sota-Atlantic Transit Co., was elected 


Chester C. Crellin 


first vice president, A. E. Dypwick, traf- 
fic manager of the St. Anthony & Da- 
kota Elevator Co., second vice president, 
and J. George Mann, traffic manager of 
Northrup, King & Co., secretary. The 
new officers were installed at the club’s 
annual pancake dinner the evening of 
Jan. 28. 


H. D. Reitmann, of the Reitmann- 
Davis Mill Co., Galesville, Wis., will join 
the cffice sales force of the Red Wing 
Milling Co, on Feb. 1, taking charge of 
the sales of the company’s mill at Fair- 
fax, Minn. 


J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, plans to 
leave this week for the South, and ex- 
pects to spend some time with Lee M. 
Abbey, of the Pioneer Grain Corpora- 
tion, on his farm near New Orleans. 

Charles T. Olson, export manager for 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left Jan. 30 for Dallas, Texas, where he 
will meet Clyde A. Weaver, who is on 
his way home from the Pacific Coast. 
Together they will go to San Antonio for 
a few days’ golf. 

The North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association has arranged for a series of 
radio programs to be broadcasted from 
station KFJM at Grand Forks. On the 
second program, given Jan. 30, President 
George E. Duis and Secretary R. L. 
Taft told of the activities of the associa- 
tion and the progress co-operation has 
made in the state. The association will 
be on the air again Feb. 13 and 27, and 
March 12 and 26. 


A =. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There was little demand for flour last 
week, but some interest was shown by 
buyers in wiring in low bids. The send- 
ers apparently expected wheat to work 
off, and that mills would take them on. 
However, their anticipations failed to 
materialize. 
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The durum mill received a few jp. 
quiries and reported the sale of an occa. 
sional job or car lot. Many buyers stjjj 
hold old contracts which they are work. 
ing out. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls Activity 

OR MODI o «Sin 5 As:ole asin 5,0 10,340 28 
Previous week ............ 21,135 57 
ee GN BO TeN Ss cave eee sme 15,705 a 
Bee, Dees GOS. 2c co view sees 12,585 4 


Quotations, Jan. 28, at Duluth-sy- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lh 
cottons: 


1928 927 
First patent ......... $7.35 @7.70 $7.:0@8.05 
Second patent ........ 6.85@7.15 7.15 @7.89 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.40 6.95 @7,29 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.9) @6.15 


NOTES 

W. F. Jaffray, of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., was in Duluth last week. 

R. L. Remund, of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis, was here last week. — 


Excavating for the addition to Great 
Northern Elevator S is progressiny rap- 
idly. 

The annual meeting of the !uluth 
Grain Commission Merchants’ A -socia- 
tion was held Jan. 24 and the fol: owing 
were elected as directors: T. F. \.cCar- 
thy, Carlisle Hastings, B. C. McCaise, G, 
E. Peterson, and F. W. Falk. Tlivy re- 
elected T. F. McCarthy presider! and 
Carlisle Hastings vice president. 


Several Duluth grain and flour men, 
accompanied by their wives, wil! leave 
this week on vacations. Mr. and Mrs, 
H. J. Atwood will take the Medi erra- 
nean trip. Mr. and Mrs. W. J. McCabe 
will go to Los Angeles. Mr. and Mrs. 
B. J. Stockman and Mr. and Mr:. W. 
B. Joyce will go to Florida. Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Spencer will go to California. 


F. G. Cartson. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE WIEST, 
PIONEER MILLER OF IOWA 


George Wiest, Sr., owner of the /‘ver- 
green Roller Mills, Fort Atkinson, lowa, 
and a pioneer resident of that city, died 
recently after a lingering illness. 

Mr. Wiest was born in Bavaria, and 
learned his trade in Germany and Switz- 
erland. He came to the United States 
46 years ago, locating at Cincinnati. 
Afterward he worked in mills at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. Mov- 
ing west, he worked in the mills at Burk- 
hardt, Wis., and Elizabeth and Fertile, 
Minn. He then bought a mill at Cale- 
donia, N. D., but sold it in 1892 to take 
over the one at Fort Atkinson. Under 
his management the business prospered, 
and today it is one of the best mills in 
that section of Iowa. 

Mr. Wiest always took an active part 
in the business life of his home town, «nd 
bore an enviable reputation. Seven chil- 
dren and 16 grandchildren survive |\im. 
One son, G. G. Wiest, is a flour and iced 
jobber at Winona, Minn. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE TO 
ADD MIXED FEED LINE 


MinneEapouis, Mtinn.—Under the direc- 
tion of G. S. Steward, the Comman'«r- 
Larabee Corporation is putting on ‘he 
market a complete quality line of po''l- 
try and dairy feeds, to be distribu‘ ed 
through the sales organizations of |\ie 
Commander Milling Co., the Minneap: is 
Milling Co., and their associated mi'ls. 
Mr. Steward formulated the Washburn 
Crosby Co.’s line of Gold Medal mixed 
feeds, and spent the last five years 1! 
establishing and extending their dist’i- 
bution. Previously he was associated 
with the mixed feed division of 
American Linseed Co., and for 14 yea's 
filled various sales positions in the Glo! 
feed organization of the Albert Dickii 
son Co. He predicts a heavy consum}- 
tion of commercial mixed feeds in t! 
Northwest, commensurate with the rapi(: 
increase in the dairy and poultry indu 
try in this territory. 

(os 2) 


In the course of the past year a tota 
of 2,205 fields were inspected and re- 
ported upon, and 1,599 registration cer- 
tificates issued by the Canadian See 
Growers’ Association. 
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KANSAS CITY 
The flour market remains dull. Orders 
are for small lots, and the average sales 
of Kansas City mills are 25 to 30 per 


cent of capacity. Millers believe that 
the trade generally is stocked up well 
into February, but expect bookings to 
improve within the next fortnight or so. 

There was a report of one sale of 
15,000 bbls soft wheat flour being made 
last weck. Hard wheat flour sales were 
smaller. 

Expo:t.—Export business is extremely 
dull. ‘he West Indies continues to buy 
in smal! lots, but the total of these sales 
is not large. Europe is even slower. 
One Kansas City mill cabled its Euro- 
pean connections prices of $5.15 bbl, 
basis bulk Kansas City, on an export 
straight, and $4.50 on a first clear, but 
were ale to do no appreciable business 
on this basis. Other local mills say that 
they find their European prices 60c@$1 
out of line with those being made by 
mills in other sections of the country. 
Quotations, Jan, 28, basis bulk, Kansas 
City: export straight, $5.15@5.55 bbl; 
first clear, $4.50@5; second clear, $4.10 
@4.60. 

Shipping Directions.—Shipping direc- 
tions continue to average from poor to 
fair. A few mills, in many cases those 
that reported extremely slow directions 
the previous week, say that directions are 
good. Kansas City production dropped 
only 2 per cent from the previous week, 
which was 79 per cent of capacity. 

Prices—Prices are unchanged to 10@ 
l5c lower than the previous week. Most 
mills held them at the previous level, 
but two or three lowered theirs in sym- 
pathy with the strengthening feed mar- 
ket. Quotations, Jan. 28, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.60@7.85 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $6.25@7.35; straight, $6.15@7.05; 
first clear, $4.80@5.30; second clear, 
$4.40@ 4.90. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 64 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


64 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
dan. 22-38 ...... 324,900 186,335 57 
Previous week .. 324,900 199,641 61 
Me? G90 svecess 326,760 218,416 66 
Two years ago... 333,660 181,378 54 
Five-year average (same week)..... 60 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 61 
KANSAS CITY 
ome. 38-88 i. cca 197,700 152,101 77 
Previous week .. 197,700 156,475 79 
Year ago ....e0e 175,500 144,982 82 
Two years ago... 151,500 113,342 75 
Five-year average (same week).... 13 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 72 
WICHITA 
i. S$:08 ool. 62,400 33,276 53 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,565 52 
Wear ago ...:... 62,400 40,960 65 
Two years ago... 62,400 31,829 51 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 22-28 ...... 47,400 27,221 57 
Previous week .. 47,400 28,606 60 
Year ago ....... 47,400 52,171 110 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,715 52 
SALINA 
Jan. 22-28 deiwes 46,800 40,552 86 
Previous week .. 46,800 41,554 88 
BOR? OBO 6. 0s 00 37,800 19,339 51 
Two years ago... 45,000 26,216 59 
ATCHISON 
Jan. 22-38 ...... 30,900 24,430 79 
evious week .. 30,900 26,442 85 
Year ago ....... 29,700 27,541 92 
wo years ago... - 29,400 27,357 93 
OMAHA 
Jan. 22-28 b attise 27,300 24,046 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,614 93 
— Oh ores ace 27,300 22,210 81 
Wo years ago... 27,300 21,427 78 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Sa, BOBS si cccccccccescvenescvcceseese 54 
DUOVEROS WOO cccccccccvcccccccesecece 39 
BOOP BAS wcccccccocccepegesresceccsgrs 61 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 7 fair and 54 
quiet. 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
28,353 bbls last week, 30,607 in the pre- 
vious week, 13,937 a year ago and 7,336 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


C. R. Kerr, of the Martens & Ketels 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, visited 
here last week. 

Andrew Baur, president of the Baur 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, was in Kan- 
sas City last week. 


N. B. Hendee, Illinois representative 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., visited 
the home office recently, 


C. E. Shepard, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a visit to Ohio. 


It is reported that about 12,000,000 bus 
wheat are all of the 1927 Kansas crop 
left in the hands of farmers and country 
elevator managers. 


C. L. Magee, of the export depart- 
ment of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., is expected to return from the West 
Indies about Feb. 3. 


A. D. Matthews, Arkansas representa- 
tive of the Washburn Crosby Co., and 
J. H. Wilkinson, Missouri representative, 
were at the Kansas City office last week. 


About 60 per cent of the Kansas corn 
crop held for outside consumption has 
been shipped out of the state, it is esti- 
mated by E. J. Smiley, secretary of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association. 


John C. Koster, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., is on 
a visit to the southeastern states. He 
was accompanied as far as Tennessee 
by F. J. Graham, Tennessee representa- 
tive. 

Word was received here last week of 
the death at his home in El Paso, Texas, 
of Charles H. Lawrence, Sr., a jobber of 
flour and grocery sundries, who had been 
established in business there for many 
years. 


J. Angulo, of the export department 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., who 
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returned from Cuba last week, says that 
Cuban flour importers are well stocked. 
Buffalo and Texas mills have done a 
large part of the business there this year. 


R. D. Crawford, of the Farmers’ Union 
Jobbing Association, has been admitted 
to membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer from L. E. DeVoss, 
formerly secretary of the association. 
Mr. Crawford will assist with grain mer- 
chandising. 

Farm and Home Week will be held 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College 
the week beginning Feb. 6. Feb. 10 is 
set aside as crops day, and in addition 
to discussions at this time, a two-day 
school of co-operative marketing will be 
held. Important events scheduled on the 
weekly program are the Kansas blue rib- 
bon corn show, five-acre corn contest, 
blue ribbon corn judging contest and 
champion wheat and corn growers’ con- 
tests. 

J. E. Gorman, president of the Rock 
Island Lines, who passed through Kansas 
City last week on his way to the Imperial 
Valley, California, said, when questioned 
concerning farm relief: “The farmer? 
What do I think of the farmer? Every- 
where you hear nothing but programs 
to help the farmer. How do you know 
the farmer needs help? Now let me 
tell you something. When the farmers 
wake up to the way in which they are 
being bunked it will be a sad story.” 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


New flour sales, for the most part, are 
confined to mixed car buyers. Many in- 
quiries are coming from the larger trade, 
but no business is being contracted. 
Sales average 30 per cent of capacity. 
No export business is reported. Ship- 
ping directions continue slow, but mills 
still are maintaining operating schedule 
of previous weeks. 


NOTES 

H. L. Rice, sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, was a 
Kansas City visitor last week. 

H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, has left for 
a fortnight’s trip to the East. 

W. H. Hinkle, sales manager for the 
Blair Elevator Corporation, Atchison, 
visited the trade in Missouri last week. 

Max A. Lehman, purchasing agent and 
general superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent a day 
in Atchison recently en route to King- 


fisher, Okla. 
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HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continued slow last 
week, being confined to occasional small 
lots for fairly prompt shipment. Foreign 
inquiry was better, but buyers’ views 
were too far out of line to make nego- 
tiations worth while. Shipping directions 
ranged from poor to fairly good. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 28, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
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Reserve Bank Milling Summary 


URRENT and annual activities of 
flour mills of the Southwest are 
summarized in the January busi- 
ness review of the Tenth District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank as follows: 
Production of flour at mills in this 
district was on a steadier and more uni- 
form month-by-month basis during the 
calendar year 1927 than in any preced- 
ing one. The output for the year, as 
compiled from weekly reports of mills to 
The Northwestern Miller, was 25,231,957 
bbls, 221,181, or 0.9 per cent, more than 
in 1926, and the largest yearly production 
recorded for the mills reporting. This 
result was achieved in spite of the fact 
that this district produced less wheat in 
1927 than in 1926, and milling operations 





during the last half of the year were not 
up to those for the same period in the 
preceding year. The December reports 
showed a heavy volume of flour business 
for the mills. The month’s output ex- 
ceeded that for November by 0.9 per 
cent, though it fell 10.1 per cent below 
the output for December, 1926. 

Reports at the opening of the year 
1928 indicated more liberal bookings of 
orders for flour at many of the mills in 
the district. This was attributed to low 
stocks in the hands of dealers and bak- 
ers at the end of the year. Export busi- 
ness was small, The record of produc- 
tion at the leading milling centers fol- 
lows, in barrels: 











Dec., 1927 Nov,, 1927 Dec., 1926 Year 1927 Year 1926 

106,367 _ 124,411 107,001 1,395,957 1,311,113 

722,918 660,053 635,977 7,428,086 6,201,753 

102,026 102,965 93,023 1,160,684 1,029,597 

166,608 - 168,401 121,366 1,612,409 1,459,596 

- 96,273 109,335 133,563 1,770,542 1,949,662 

- 141,865 153,367 200,078 1,991,739 2,030,180 

683,062 683,308 954,242 9,872,540 11,028,875 

TORRES <evccveccs 2,019,119 2,001,840 2,245,250 25,231,957 25,010,776 
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City: short. patent, $7.15@7.65 bbl; 
straight, $6.75@7.15; first clear, $5.50@ 
5.65. 

NOTES 


George W. Lott, Missouri representa- 
tive of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
visited the mill last week. 


Erland Carlson, of the K. B. R. Mill- 
ing Co., Marquette, has returned from a 
business trip to the southern states. 


A. C. Falen, general manager of the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has returned from a vacation trip in 
California. 


Henry Sumpter, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
left last week for a 10-day trip through 
the central states. 


OKLAHOMA 


There is a noticeable improvement in 
flour trade; shipping directions are slow. 
A few sales are being made to the West 
Indies and South America, but the total 
is small. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 26: hard wheat flour, short 
patent, $7.40@7.50 bbl; soft wheat flour, 
short patent $7.60@7.70, standard patent 
$6.90@7. 

NOTES 

A conference: of representative wheat 
growers of Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Texas, will be held at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, Feb. 8. The Texas Wheat 
Growers’ Association will be host. Other 
meetings will be held in Colorado in 
March and in Nebraska ingApril. 


Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
officer in various other Oklahoma and 
Texas milling companies, attended the 
“Railroad Revelations” banquet spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Oklahoma City last week. Mr. Kell is 
also president of the Clinton & Oklahoma 
Western Railroad. 
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SALINA 


There is not much life in the flour 
trade here. Shipping directions are fair. 
Quotations, Jan. 26, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.10@7.50 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.60 
@6.70. 

NOTES 

C. M. Brown, sales manager for the 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip to Illinois. 

Some 25 bakers from northwestern 
and north central Kansas had a district 
meeting here Jan. 24. Millers of the 
city were guests at a luncheon, and co- 
operated in the program. 





WHEN THE CHAIN STORE 
BECOMES UNFAIR 


[It is said that the chain store is 
entering upon the practice of ex- 
acting from the manufacturer secret, 
preferential and discriminatory re- 
bates which enable it to sell at a 
price at or below the cost to the in- 
dividual retailer. This is an immoral, 
-unfair and illegal practice and, if 
pursued, the public will stop it, as it 
has done with others. Witness the 
consequence of the practice of exact- 
ing rebates of the kind from rail- 
roads. It is said that the chain store 
is entering upon the practice of ruin- 
ous local price cutting, purposed to 
monopolize the local retail grocery 
business. The chain store may do 
well to review the history of the anti- 
trust law and its enforcement. If it 
does it will learn that it cannot safe- 
ly undertake to suppress either the 
manufacturer or its competitor by un- 
fair methods of trade and competi- 
tion. And if the chain store is far- 
sighted, it must plainly see that it 
cannot succeed against public opposi- 
tion, that its future lies in the direc- 
tion of a reasonable expansion and an - 
efficient business fairly conducted. 
There is no need for it to conduct 
any other kind of a business, in the 
light of its great success; and it will 
not be permitted to do so—Charles 
Wesley Dunn, in the Macaroni Jour- 
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TOLEDO 


Still further evidence was afforded last 
week of returning life to the milling busi- 


ness of this section; not that the buying . 


of flour has assumed any large propor- 
tions, but some buying has been resumed 
after its almost complete absence for sev- 
eral months. All of this goes to show that 
the feeling about stocks getting near the 
point where replenishment must take 
place was justified, and that possibly the 
scattered, and what might appear as 
sporadic, buying now going on might be 
the precursor of a broader buying move- 
ment. 

Nothing has taken place so far to get 
excited about, or to be widely heralded 
as a buying wave, and it is suspected 
that the initiative buying now referred 
to may not have been felt by all the 
mills. 

Stocks Low.—It is thought that stocks 
are now on the point of depletion every- 
where. Of course this has reference only 
to soft winter wheat stocks and not to 
hard winters. In the latter there are 
still contracts made over a year ago that 
have not been taken out, and the situa- 
tion is not anywhere near so well liqui- 
dated. 

Although it is claimed that the wheat 
market is in a rut and that some new 
development will be required to get it 
out, yet a firmer undertone was given to 
it last week on account of the threatened 
damage to the winter wheat crop which 
has lain so long in an exposed condition, 
without snow covering, accentuated of 
late by alternating cold spells with 
warmer weather intervening, and rains. 
There have been positive predictions of 
damage, particularly to early sown wheat. 

But aside from the general wheat situ- 
ation, the fact is outstanding that soft 
red wheat has been steadily moving into 
a stronger and tighter position, with none 
too much of it in evidence. Premiums on 
the bids, Toledo rate points, advanced to 
8c over Chicago May, last week, 12@18c 
over on track, Chicago, and it is reported 
that red wheat was sold in Chicago to 
go to Michigan at 15c over. 

The increased movement and decline in 
prices and premiums predicted some time 
ago to come about after the first of the 
year at Toledo have not occurred, and it 
seems more and more doubtful that they 
will. It is reliably reported that there 
has recently been a heavy movement 
from Michigan right through Toledo, 
without stopping, to the Southeast, and 
also to Louisville and St. Louis. An in- 
teresting phase of the situation this year 
has been the more or less steady move- 
ment of wheat from Michigan, western 
Indiana and from southern and south 
central Ohio, to St. Louis. Toledo ap- 
pears to have been too low in price and 
out of line. The other sections were 
willing to pay more, and were insistent in 
their demands. 

Soft Wheat Situation—So there is 
nothing to indicate weakness in soft 
wheat or the soft wheat flour situation, 
and ‘this is a condition of which soft win- 
ter wheat flour buyers might well take 
cognizance. At present everything points 
to the situation becoming tighter, partic- 
ularly if there is to be impairment in the 
new soft wheat crop and if — in 
Michigan, which is thought to have the 
largest reserves, continue to move out. 
The time is probably also at hand when 
all millers have used up any cheaper 
wheat they may have had, and must now 
figure flour prices on its replacement 
value. So flour prices are likely to be- 
come more uniform and to be firmly 
held. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan. 27, at $6.50@6.60 
bbl, and local springs at $7.25, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 22-28 ...... 157,980 109,584 69 

Previous week .. 155,130 95,119 61 

WOOP BHO cacesec 46,800 25,690 55 

Two years ago... 46,260 24,082 52 

Three years ago. 85,500 63,188 74 
NOTES 


E. R. Trahey, formerly of Pennsyl- 
vania, is now representing the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Michi- 
gan. 

Burr J. Warner, Lansing, Mich., has 
taken the account of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, to represent in 
Michigan. 

The elevator of the Krugh Grain Co., 
Ohio City, Ohio, was burned Jan. 26, with 
a loss of $25,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. 


W. W. Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
grain, Toledo, who was made secretary 
of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
last June, has increased the membership 
of this association 105 since his election. 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., returned last week from a six 
weeks’ vacation in California. H. Wal- 
lace Applegate, in charge of the grain 
department of this company, also re- 
turned from a visit with his family in 
New Mexico. 


AAW 
EVANSVILLE 


Local mills are busy. The market is 
gaining strength, and orders are suffi- 
cient to keep mills running 24 hours a 
day. Quotations, Jan, 28, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft win- 
ter wheat, best patent $8.25 bbl, first 
patent $7.75, straight $7.25; Kansas hard, 
$8.50; first clears, in jutes, $6.75; second 
clears, $6.25. 

* * 

Funeral services for Lorentz Ziliak, 
aged 83, one of the original partners in 
the Ziliak & Shafer Milling Co., Haub- 
stadt, Ind., were held Jan. 27. He had 
been in retirement for 40 years. 

C. M. Lunory. 
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ATLANTA 


Flour sales in Atlanta were fairly 
brisk last week, but few of the smaller 
bakers and jobbers are placing orders 
for more than 30 days. Some of the 
larger ones, however, are covering their 
needs up to 60 and 90 days. A few 
orders from larger jobbers are reported 
up to 60 days. The outlook is for good 
business the next several weeks. Speci- 
fications have been brisk ever since 
Jan. 1. 

Information from principal South At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast ports is to the 
effect that export shipments are quiet, 
with shipment to Latin America light. 

Southeastern mills are operating on 
about the same basis as a year ago. 
Indications promise a further steady in- 
crgase in orders for soft wheat flour. 

Prices held comparatively stable last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 28, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75 bbl, standard 
patent $7.30@7.55, straight patent $7.10 
@7.40; soft winter short patent $8.50@ 
8.90, fancy patent $8.10@8.50, standard 
patent $7.75@8.10; spring wheat short 
patent $7.85@8.10, standard patent $7.50 
@7.90, straight patent $7.40@7.75; Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour, $7.50@7.75. 


NOTES 


R. A. Berry, Atlanta, salesman for the 
Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, returned 
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last week from an extended trip through 
Florida. , 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co. re- 
sumed operations last week, following a 
fire. 


E. S. Pfeffer, president of the Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl., recently visited 
the company’s various southeastern con- 
nections. 

A. J. Koenigsmark, president of the 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill., was 
in the Southeast recently, visiting mill 
representatives. 


Thomas O’Connor, president of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, St. Paul, 
was a recent visitor in this section, en 
route to Florida. 


Vernon S. Tupper, manager of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, and W. 
P. Craig, regional.sales manager, visited 
Atlanta last week. 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden, Utah, manager 
of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
is in the Southeast, calling on the trade 
in the larger cities. 


O. A. Knouse and C, M. Felder, rep- 
resenting the Phoenix Flour Mill, Evans- 
ville, Ind., visited last week with Theo- 
dore Martin, broker. 


Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, was in Atlanta last week. 
He expects to spend five or six weeks 
in the Southeast. 


J. M. Cooper, district sales manager 
for the Atlanta division of the National 
Biscuit Co., has returned from the home 
offices in New York, where he attended 
the annual conference. 


J. K. McDowell, sales manager for the 
Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co., made a trip 
through Alabama and Georgia last week 
accompanied by J. E. Compton, who re- 
cently joined this company’s sales staff 
in southeastern territory, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. 


W. H. Crawford, president of W. H. 
Crawford & Co., Columbus, Ga., feed 
manufacturers, was in Atlanta last week, 
and said that his mill was operating at 
capacity and that indications gave prom- 
ise of close to a record volume of busi- 
ness the next few months. 


The Atlanta Commercial Exchange at 
its annual meeting last week elected T. 
H. Brooke, president of T. H. Brooke & 
Co., flour, feed and grain dealers, as 
vice president, and also re-elected him a 
member of the board of directors. J. 
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Hope Tigner was re-elected superintend. 
ent, and W. J. Crosswell, flour, feed and 
grain dealer, was re-elected a directo, 
Other officers named were T. w. Tift, 


president; Fred Cockrell and D. p. Sum. 
mey, vice presidents; W. A. Gilreath, 
treasurer. 
Haroxp F. Popitasxy, 
Oww> 
NASHVILLE 


General improvement in flour trade jp 
the Southeast is being well sustained, 
New bookings continue brisk, and Speci- 
fications on contracts are satisfactory, 
Buyers, as a rule, are cons rvative, 
though a few sales of 1,000 to 3,000 bbls 
have been made. The bulk of the busi. 
ness is in lots of 100 to 500 bbls, with q 
large number of buyers in the rarket. 
Mills have been running over twe thirds 
of capacity since the revival of new year 
business, and the movement is al orbing 
practically all of the output. 

Flour prices ruled strong last 
reflecting the strength of the cash wheat 
market. Quotations, Ja. 28: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-Ib cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.75@9.10 
bbl; standard patent, $7.75@8; st: .ights, 
$7.50@7.75; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Fairly good sales are reported ‘vy re. 
handlers of Minnesota and westeri) flours 
at firm prices to both bakers and j.)bbers. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: spring whe. first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.50 bbl; hard winter shot pat- 
ent, $7.50@8; standard and straig't pat- 
ents, 30@60c less. 


week, 


. Output of flour by southeaster:: mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 22-28 ...... 149,820 106,679 71.2 
Previous week .. 161,220 107,083 66.4 
Wea? GHO- 2. sccs 164,820 128,677 78 
Two years ago... 137,220 86,050 62.7 
Three years ago. 161,220 124,081 88 


NOTES 


R. H. Howell, flour salesman, has been 
assigned by the Liberty Mills and the 
Ford Flour Co., Nashville, to represent 
those companies in southern Georgia. 


Mrs. Helen C. Jones, aged 79, dicd re- 
cently at her home in Memphis. Slice was 
the mother of Charles D. Jones, Nash- 
ville grain dealer, former president of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
and of the Nashville Grain Exchanve. 


JouHn Lever. 
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Flour Milling in Ohio 


(Continued from page 431.) 


business without seeking assistance 
through other channels. 

Mills in all sections of the state, re- 
gardless of the extent to which their 
family trade may have been encroached 
upon, realize that they must be continu- 
ously alert to hold or improve their com- 
petitive conditions. While some have 
found the traveling too rough and have 
fallen by the wayside, as is true of all 
milling sections, others have been able 
to adopt methods which have enabled 
them to keep pace with the times. Many 
of the smaller mills, largely dependent 
upon local trade, have extended their 
selling radiuses, and through this have 
kept up their production. fairly well. 
Such expansion, however, has meant the 
elimination of some of their weaker com- 
petitors. It likewise has brought in- 
creased selling costs to many, but this 
has been an unavoidable phase. 

As another means of meeting present 
conditions, a number of mills have in- 
stalled equipment for manufacturing 
feeds. Lessened demand for family flour 
in many sections has brought an in- 
creased call for mixed cars, and particu- 
larly those in which various mixed feeds 
are included. Several millers declared 
that the profit they made on the manu- 
facturing of their own feeds had gone 
far to absorb the losses suffered in their 
family flour trade. 

While the increase in the consumption 
of bakery products within the state, 
which, no doubt, has been augmented by 
the severe competition existing in the in- 
dustry itself, so far has been a factor un- 
favorable te Ohio millers, some are look- 


ing forward to the time in the not far 
distant future when they will share in 
this business to a certain extent. The 
very keenness of the competition now 
prevailing in the baking industry for the 
consumer’s favor will compel every pos- 
sible betterment to be made in the /jual- 
ity of the products of the ovens, an: this 
will result, according to several far- 
thinking millers, in the use of a certain 
percentage of soft wheat flour in the 
commercial bakeshops. Incidentally. this 
idea is not confined to the soft \ lieat 
millers of Ohio, but is being given on- 
sideration by the industry at large. 

One of the most favorable condi: ions 
encountered among the mills of the -‘ate 
is the reported increase in the consu p- 
tion of biscuits, crackers, pies and « ‘her 
Similar products. All mills, large «nd 
small alike, which make any effort tow ard 
gaining a share of this business, decl: red 
that it is not only holding its own, but 
increasing. And in this industry the 
soft wheat mills have always enjoye'l a 
marked advantage over their competit rs. 

While a number of small country m!Is, 
those ranging from 25 to 50 bbls in ca- 
pacity, have been eliminated through ‘he 
stress of competition in the last ‘cw 
years, nevertheless there are still m:ny 
of them in operation within the st:te, 
and they are making a keen fight for 
business of the country stores. Thvir 
overhead is low, or at least figured ‘0, 
and in their effort to get business thy 
are making prices which the larger m !Is 
find it very difficult, and frequently im- 
possible, to meet. 

In one case, however, a mill of slightly 
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jess than 100 bbls capacity has eliminated 
the retail store from its method of dis- 

ion, and is selling direct to the 

of its community, much the same 
as the house-to-house baker. It runs 
trucks on definite schedules in the neigh- 
porhoods where the family consumption 
of flour is the greatest, and claims that 
it is underselling the chain stores by 
about 15c sack. These routes are op- 
erated strictly on a cash basis, and as 
the mill has been doing business in this 
manner for a number of years, it is quite 
evident that the method has been found 
profitable. 

There is no question that the mills are 
making a strong direct effort for the 
family flour trade of the state. In fact, 
an official of the Ohio Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association recently stated that in 
many sections the direct competition of 
the local mills is so keen that wholesale 

ers have been forced to discontinue 
handling flour. 

Thus, briefly, are the conditions en- 
countered in traveling among the mills 
of Ohio, a state in which competitive 
conditions, both between its own mills 
and with those of other territories, are as 
keen as anywhere in the country. A 
soft wheat producing state, and natural- 
ly a consumer of that product, the de- 
cline of family baking has dealt adverse- 
ly with the mills in many communities, 
but «pparently the extent of this. move- 
ment has not been to the degree often 
pictured. ge 

Some mills have found the competition 
too severe, and they have been eliminat- 
ed. Rut the great majority of those re- 
maining are adopting methods to meet 
conditions as they find them, and appar- 
ently are doing this successfully. While 
milling conditions have been adverse in 
Ohio for several years, yet they have by 
no means undermined the industry. Some 
units have been pushed aside and left 
behind, but those that have survived, 
with occasional exceptions, are operating 
on a sound merchandising basis, and are 
quite ably maintaining their position in 
the country’s milling industry. 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS PLAN 
TWO MEETINGS THIS MONTH 


Two meetings are scheduled for early in 
February by the Piedmont Millers’ As- 
sociation. One of these is to be held on 
Feb. 2,.at Harrisburg, Va., and the other 
on Feb. 16, at Greensboro, N. C. Offi- 
cers of the association are urging south- 
ern millers to attend both gatherings. 
Virginia millers particularly have been 
asked to attend the North Carolina meet- 
ing, and North Carolina millers the Vir- 
ginia meeting, so that mutual problems 
may be thoroughly considered. The Har- 
risburg meeting will be at the Kava- 
naugh Hotel, and the Greensboro at the 
0. Henry Hotel. 

io 2 2) 


TO BUY GEORGIA WHEAT 

Attanta, Ga.—Ralph T. Birdsey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Birdsey Flour 
Mills, Macon, Ga., in connection with a 
campaign now in progress to stimulate 
the use of Georgia made and Georgia 
grown products, has informed Mrs. Nor- 
man Sharp, president of the Atlanta Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, which is spon- 
soring this campaign, that his company 
will purchase all the wheat grown in the 
state of Georgia for use in its mills. Mr. 
Birdsey said that the company will pay 
the best possible price for this wheat. 
The only requirement is that it shall not 
be damaged, and shall be free from gar- 
lic, smut and weevils, so that the quality 
of the flour may be maintained. The ob- 
ject is to insure consumption in Georgia 
of flour made from Georgia wheat. 

‘2 2 2) 
INDIAN MILL FOUND 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.— Pennsylvania high- 
way inspectors, working on a new road 
between Lock Haven and Renovo, re- 
eently discovered an old Indian mill, 
probably once used by the Sinnemahoning 
tribe. The mill, carved in a massive rock, 
weighing about 10 tons, lies in the center 
of the right of way of the new road in 
Clinton County. Public subscription is 
being taken to raise funds for moving the 
mill and preserving it as a_ historical 
object. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Most local millers and flour distribu- 
tors reported improved business last 
week. Both bakers and jobbers were in 
the market to a greater extent than for 
some time, resulting in a materially in- 
creased volume of business. The con- 
tracts of many buyers expired in Janu- 
ary, and they have been forced into the 
market on account of the condition of 
their stocks. Shipping instructions were 
fair. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There is very little 
change in soft wheat flour from week to 
week, Although some of the larger buy- 
ers in the South are fairly well booked 
ahead, the majority of the trade con- 
tinues to operate on a current basis, 
which means a fairly even flow of this 
class of business. This also applies to 
shipping instructions. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Heavier buying 
by bakers last week brought a more en- 
couraging turn to the hard wheat flour 
market. Many bakers find that their 
supplies, both in hand and on the books 
of the mills, are low. As no particularly 
bearish factor is foreseen in wheat, a 
number of them bought flour last week. 
Some complaint is heard about shipping 
instructions on unexpired contracts. 

Export Trade—No change has oc- 
curred in the export situation. Very lit- 
tle business is being done with Europe, 
but a fairly even volume of soft wheat 
flour is being exported to other terri- 
tories. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 28: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.20, straight $6@6.50, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent $6.80 
@7.30, standard patent $6.60@7.10, first 
clear $5.75@6.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: . 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TOM. 32-28 2... cccccccscece 25,800 42 
Previous week .......+++++ 27,300 45 
VORP OBO ccccccessccsceses 28,300 47 
Two years AZO ......sse0% 27,300 42 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Fam. BOBS ccccvcoceccssvcs 41,700 48 
Previous week ......+s+++- 45,700 53 
WOOP BHO occcccceccceecoos 45,700 53 
TWO FORTS ABO ..ccccvcccs 40,000 46 


JOHN H. CALDWELL ADVANCED 


John H. Caldwell, who has been man- 
ager of the buying department of the 
Ralston Purina Co. for the past 10 years, 
has been elected a vice president of the 
company. Mr. Caldwell, who is vice 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange 
this year, is in charge of buying for all 
of the company’s plants, which are locat- 
ed at St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapo- 
lis, Buffalo, Fort Worth, Texas, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Davenport, Iowa, and Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

NOTES 


Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker, stopped in St. Louis recently en 
route to the central states. 

Morris A. Wilkins, general manager of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., was in Ar- 
kansas on business last week. 

The meeting of the St. Louis Grain 
Club, originally scheduled for Feb. 14, 
has been postponed to Feb. 16. 

R. D. Cobb, of the sales department 
of the Northwestern Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently called at this office. 

W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 





sas City, was in Illinois on business re- 
cently. 

William Berger, of the St. Louis office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, made a short business trip in Illinois 
last week. 

Mrs. Helen P. Bronaugh, mother of 
Henry P. Bronaugh, St. Louis, and 
Charles C. Bronaugh, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., both of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
died, Jan. 22, aged 82. 

Fred Burrall, eastern field manager of 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, and also with the Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and the Willis Nor- 
ton Co., called at this office last week, 

A party of business men from Daven- 
port, Iowa, were in St. Louis recently, 


investigating terminal facilities and the 


possibilities for waterways development. 
From here they went southward to other 
points on the Mississippi River. 


Christian Bernet, president of the Ber- 
net, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., and 
his wife, are spending a vacation on the 
Gulf Coast. They motored there with 
their son, Fred H. Bernet, secretary of 
the milling company, who has returned 
to St. Louis. 


Peter Derlien, general field manager of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, has returned to St. Louis, where 
he makes his headquarters, from a three 
weeks’ trip through the South. He said 
that he found southern bakers still have 
considerable flour to order out on old 
contracts, as their business has not been 
as brisk as anticipated. 


The St. Louis Millers’ Club will hold a 
dinner and business meeting at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association this week. 
George S. Milnor, a member of the reor- 
ganization committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will tell something of 
the work of the committee. Following 
the business session, a surprise entertain- 
ment feature has been planned. 


The executive committee of the St. 
Louis Grain Club has made the follow- 
ing committee appointments: entertain- 
ment, W. J. Edwards, chairman, W. J. 
Niergarth; membership, Aderton Samuel, 
chairman, P. C. Knowlton. Several other 
committees, which will look into various 
means for improving the conditions of 
the local market, have also been ap- 
pointed. 

Cw wD 


NEW ORLEANS 


About the only activity in the flour 
market last week was caused by depleted 
stocks, The small amount taken by bak- 
ers was for immediate use. Export de- 
mand was slow, with European price 
ideas still far out of line with American 
quotations. There were no flour exports 
through this port to Europe last week. 
Latin American demand was fair, and 
shipments were considered below normal. 

Flour prices, Jan. 26: 


-— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.45 $7.30 $9.25 
95 per cent ....... 7.60 7.05 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 7.45 6.70 8.10 
PPP EP ecee Eee, 7.25 6.50 8.05 
First Cl@Q?. .0<ccecs cone 6.30 7.06 
Second clear ..... 6.00 6.00 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 11,155 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Jan. 26, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamshi 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 3,050 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,000; Havana, 600, 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 375; 
Puerto Cortez, 100; Bluefields, 935. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,250; An- 
tilla, 150; Manzanillo, 600; Santiago, 750; 
Cristobal, 990; La Guayra, 125; Tumaco, 
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75; Antofagasta, 400; Buenaventura, 100; 
Guatemala City, 349; Puerto Barrios, 6. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-Ib bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 26: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 300 Guatemala City. 349 
Antilla ........ 286 Havana ....... 11,469 
Antofagasta .... 400 La Guayra ..... 125 
Arecibo ........ 60 Manzanillo ..... 2,111 
Bluefields ...... 949 Matanzas ...... 254 
Buenaventura .. 100 Nuevitas ....... 444 
GRERO ac cccccce 37 Panama City .,.1,237 
Cardenas ...... 382 Puerto Barrios... 939 
GE ccescveses 800 Puerto Cortez .. 250 
Cienfuegos ..... 757 Sagua la Grande 102 
GORE sescoseces 260 Santiago ....... 2,613 
Cristobal ....... 3,401 Tumaco........ 76 
Guantanamo ... 850 Vera Cruz ..... 447 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total shipment of 139,668 bus wheat, of 
which Pireus took 132,000, Progreso 6,- 
368, and Havana 2,800. 

The local rice trade was rather inac- 
tive last week, but export demand con- 
tinued good, especially from Porto Rico. 
Receipts of clean rice from mills were 
normal. The following figures were post- 
ed, Jan. 26, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 26 ........ 458,596 625,508 

Same period, 1927 ........ 486,957 711,011 
Sales— 

Season to Jan. 26 ......., 39,207 229,584 
Same period, 1927 ........ 70,397 318,009 
NOTES 

A. C, Gilster, of the Gilster Milling 


Co., Chester, Ill, was in New Orleans 
last ‘week, 


The value of the principal crops of 
Louisiana in 1927 has been estimated at 
$180,171,000, an increase of $4,789,000, 
or 8.82 per cent, over 1926. 

Martin M. Dickinson, retired New Or- 
leans grain broker, died last week at 
Abita Springs, La., where he had made 
his home since his retirement several 
years ago. He was 98 years old. 


R, A, Surrivan. 
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MEMPHIS 


Expected improvement in demand for 
flour is slow in making its appearance, and 
reports from the trade last week indi- 
cated that new business was limited in 
volume. About the only buyers were 
those whose stocks were getting too low 
for safety, while shipping instructions 
were slow, Best reports continue to be 
received from specialists in the cheaper 
flours, indicating that most consumers 
are giving price first place. The decline 
in-cotton and limited spot demand helped 
to discourage buying, although jobbers 
report about normal movement to the 
consumer. Potential buying power is re- 
garded as good, as stocks in all hands 
are small, 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis, Jan. 28: soft winter short 
patent $8.10@8.70 bbl, standard patent 
$7.15@7.50; spring wheat short patent $8 
@$8.10, pe Bee ta patent $7.45@7.90; 
hard winter short patent $7.40@7.75, 
standard patent $6.90@7.25; western soft 
patent $7.05@7.20, semihard patent $6.75, 
blended 95 per cent patent $7@7.15. 


NOTES 


R, M. Pease, manager of the Washing- 
ton (Mo.) Flour Mill Co., last week visit- 
ed the office of the Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co. 

The Central Milling Corporation, A. E. 
Grissom, secretary-treasurer, has applied 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

The Memphis Merchants’ Exchange 
planned to resume, Feb. 1, after several 
months’ intermission, its daily call board 
for grains and mill products. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





| 
CCORDING to figures sup- | 
plied by the National Auto-: | 
mobile Chamber of Com- | 
merce, flour and feed mills and 
grain elevators rank twenty-ninth | 
among industries using trucks. Of 
the 10,517 in use on Jan, 1, 1926, 
1,050 were under one-ton capacity, | 
and 1,028 two and one half tons 
and over. The Washburn Crosby | 
Co. is among the firms having elec- | 
tric trucks, upward of 1,550 in a | 
single fleet. 
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AUSTRIA IS PROGRESSING 


IN INTENSIFIED FARMING | 


Vienna, Avustaia.—Since the conclusion 
of the peace treaty the government of 
Austria has made strenuous exertions to 
intensify and improve the agricultural 
production, which at that time was badly 
neglected. This was difficult because, 
owing to high wages and abnormally high 
social burdens, the cost in Austria ex- 
ceeded that in the neighboring countries 
by 30 to 40 per cent, whereas the _— 
of all products of the ‘soil had followed 
a downward tendency. While farmers in 
the Alps were busily engaged in cattle 
breeding and dairy farming, those in the 
open fields made efforts to increase the 
production of cereals and sugar beet. 

The results arrived at were most satis- 
factory. Since 1919 the acreage has in- 
creased about 30 per cent, wheat produc- 
tion 94 per cent, and rye production 110 
per cent. - 

As the home consumption of bread 
grains requires annually about 34,960,000 
bus, wheat and rye, and the rye require- 
ment is fully covered by the home crop, 
only about 8,091,900 bus wheat are need- 
ed to be imported. 

In 1919 Austria imported 18,350,000 
bus, thus the progress made since that 
year is very remarkable. In the next few 
years, vast territories, hithérto unculti- 
vated, will be converted into arable land, 
partly by irrigation and partly by drain- 
age. Moreover, the production of fertili- 
zer is increasing, and hopes are enter- 
tained that within a few years Austria 
will be self-supporting in wheat, while in 
rye and barley she is likely to produce 
surpluses for export. 

Cw wD 
GRAIN COLLECTION IN RUSSIA 

Lonnon, Eno.—According to a dis- 
patch in the Times, the Soviet govern- 
ment has entered on a vigorous cam- 
paign to collect grain from the peasants, 
who are claimed to be hoarding. It is 
understood that they have held back 
their grain in order to exchange it for 
the necessities of life, such as textiles, 
utensils, implements, etc., but traders 
who do this business are accused of offer- 
ing better prices for the grain than the 
state, and are, therefore, being arrested 
for impeding its collection by the state. 
The government is adopting the same 
tactics as the traders, and is offering 
goods in exchange for the grain, but the 
factories are unable to make the goods 
in the quantities required, and this is 
likely to create difficulties. 
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LATVIA TO BUILD ELEVATORS 

Lonpon, Enc.—The Latvian govern- 
ment has granted credit to the amount 
of roughly $30,000 for the erection of 
grain elevators and drying installations. 
To begin with, an elevator will be erected 
at. Riga, and should financial resources 
allow, more will be built. Warehouses 
will also be erected at Mitau, Baucke 
and Diinapurg. It is understood that 


during the present year the government. 


will make further grants for the erection 
of elevators at Libau, Alt-Autz, Windau, 
etc. 
Cw wD 
Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing country of origin: 


Week ending——, 


From— Jan. 6 Dec. 30 Jan. 7 
United States— 1928 1927 1926 
ARIRMENS. vec cisvecce 5,415 14,523 15,525 
PACH cn ccssccscee 4,150 cove 250 
Canada—Atlantic .... 10,900 1,750 11,855 
PQCIAG .eicsccccess 4,792 eee sees 
AmstPAlis '...ccccccces 2,038 2,200 800 
Argentina ........... 5,840, — aaee 7,279 
GOMCIMEME ccccccccves * 60 cece 987 
Coastwise ...-+.-see0e 2,800 940 1,660 


Correspondents in Amsterdam, Belfast, Budap 
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MR. RAIKES IN MEDITERRANEAN 
MARKETS 


N Jan. 20, C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of The 

Northwestern Miller, sailed from London for Gibraltar, 
the first port of call on a tour of Mediterranean flour markets. 
From Gibraltar he expected to go to Tangier, Malta, Alexan- 
dria, Piraeus and Trieste, returning to London overland from 
the latter port. He will also visit Athens, of which Piraeus is 
the port. Mr. Raikes will undertake special service, in the 
markets visited, for advertisers in The Northwestern Miller, 
and will prepare for this publication a series of articles on 
Mediterranean trade conditions. 
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Review of the Flour Importing Trade in 1927 


HE following review of the flour importing trade during 1927 by Andrew Law, 

of Crawford & Law, Glasgow, is taken from the Year-Book of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers for 1928. This excellent and entertaining trade handbook is 
edited by J. H. Macadam, of the British Baker, and can be obtained from the asso- 
ciation’s offices at 19 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 


HE close of the year 1927 finds the 

flour importing business in a some- 

what perplexing position. Prices of 
flour, based on the present cost of wheat 
production, are not high, but wheat and 
flour have become a world-wide proposi- 
tion. The people of Great Britain com- 
placently believe that what Liverpool 
says about the price of wheat is the last 
word, because they continue to hold the 
view that Great Britain is the consumer 
of the world’s surplus. This is far from 
fact, as two thirds of all the wheat 
shipped by the exporting countries of the 
world since July has gone to other buy- 
ers, and the United Kingdom has had to 
be content with one third. Liverpool, 
of course, continues to be the most im- 
portant European market, but it now is 
only one of many. 

The most disquieting fact for Europe 
is that, apart from Russia, which in old 
times was always an exporter, and is 
even a possible source of exports today, 
Europe is becoming steadily dependent 
on the new lands of the world for a con- 
siderable proportion of its wheat sup- 





plies. In cther words, Europe is grad- 
ually becoming a dependent on the rest 
of the world, a position which Great 
Britain has occupied for long years. All 
this goes to show that the future of the 
higher civilization is with the great hith- 
erto undeveloped areas of the world’s 
surface, and that the older lands are 
gradually drifting to the rear. This is 
to leave Asia out of consideration alto- 
gether, but Asia.is not the custodian of 
civilization in a materialistic sense. 


BREAD AND CIVILIZATION 


The bread problem closely relates itself 
to the question of civilization in general. 
Broadly considered, it will be found that, 
as civilization has advanced, the appre- 
ciation of wheaten bread has increased. 
Therefore, however much wheat is grown, 
consumption will doubtless keep step with 
it. This, in fact, is matter of observa- 
tion, although in a course of years the 
production within each crop year and the 
consumption within the same period do 
not always correspond. There may be an 
overlapping or a deficiency within the 
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Suggested Use of English Wheats 


LETTER appeared in the London Times recently, suggesting that one way 
in which British farmers could receive substantial assistance would be to 
make it compulsory for all millers to use 10 per cent of English wheat 


in their admixture. 


The letter said that the amount of flour required for annual consumption 
in England and Wales was approximately 29,000,000 sacks of 280 lbs, of 


which 20,000,000 were made purely from imported wheats. 


Enough British 


wheat was now grown to produce 7,000,000 sacks, but only 1,500,000 of all Eng- 
lish wheat flour was made, the bulk being used for biscuit making and house- 


hold purposes. 


The surplus product is used partly in country mill mixtures, 


the farmers grind it for stock feeding, and the major portion goes for poultry 


food because of its cheapness. 


It was urged that the miller be compelled to 


use 10 per cent of English grown wheat, and the importers of foreign flour 
also. The suggestion was that the importer should be given a license, which 
would be granted upon proof that he had purchased a 10 per cent equivalent 


of, English wheat flour for admixture. 


The writer of the letter argued that the extra cost to the public would be 
infinitesimal, while the aggregate gain to the farming industry would be around 
£4,200,000. The higher cost of wheat which the increased demand would 
cause would have the effect of a bigger acreage, the home food supply would 
be materially increased, and the farmer would further benefit from the liberal 
supply of offal and the cheaper cost of stock breeding. He claimed that ad- 
mixture was successfully carried out during the war under the flour mills’ 
control, and that this was a period also requiring strong action owing to the 
sad plight in which farmers were placed. On the face of it the suggestion 
seems practical, and a way out of the deep slough into which British farmers 
have fallen, but it is a question whether it ever will get further than the 


columns of the Times. 
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say, five years, all the wheat produced 
year, but dividing time into periods of, 
within five yéars is consumed within that 
time. Nothing ever goes to waste, and 
there has never, up to the present. been 
any serious deficiency. 

To come from the general to tl. par- 
ticular, a source of much perplex'ty to 
the trade at present is the pooling of 
wheat by the farmers in the Car dian 
Northwest. There can be no controversy 
on the right of farmers to poo! their 
forces and resources so as to gv! the 
best price for their wheat that the mar- 
ket will afford. That is common pg ound 
between the pool and the indep: dent 
traders. The Canadian pool claims that 
it controls at least 70 per cent of «|! the 
wheat grown in the northwestern )rov- 
inces. That leaves 30 per cent of sjring 
wheat to be marketed in the tradi ional 
way. 

Naturally, the most persistent e ‘forts 
are being made to convince the growers 
of the 30 per cent that it is to their in- 
terest to get into the pool. This pres- 
sure must, of necessity, raise much |ocal 
ill feeling among farmers themselves, but 
that is a thing with which the ou'side 
world has little to do. But supposing 
the pressure on the 30 per cent is suc- 
cessful, and the pool succeeds in the 
effort to control the entire crop, the 
fight is only half won. All monopolists 
finally create a resistance against t)em- 
selves which it is very difficult for t!em 
to overcome. Then granted, for the sake 
of argument, that the Canadian poo! has 
got higher prices for its farmer mem- 
bers than they would otherwise have got, 
there is no advantage they have created 
for themselves that has not been con- 
ferred on the spring wheat farmers south 
of the Canadian border. 

Human nature being what it is, and 
the wheat growing soil of the Canadian 
Northwest as well as the American 
Northwest being only partially developed, 
the expectation of the higher prices which 
the Canadian pool promises to its mcm- 
bers will inevitably and rapidly lead to 
an increase in the wheat area, and so thie 
pool and those who follow it will, in the 
long run, find themselves with a surj!us 
of wheat which the world will not be a!le 
to take at the prices they would like ‘or 
it. ‘ 

COMPETITION NECESSARY 

Do as they will, the pool and all ‘'s 
disciples will inevitably have to re-en':r 
the world’s markets, and face the wor! 
competition which the whole scheme is 
tended to ignore and defy. That the « 
gineers of the pool see this already ‘ 
plain from the efforts they are making 0 
bring all the rest of the wheat produ:- 
ing world into the scheme. They ho; 
that the growers of wheat in Argenti: 
in Australia, in India, and even in Ru - 
sia, will come into this world combin 
tion, which will dictate the price 
wheat and, eventually, of bread, to t! 
consumers of the world. The idea 
merely fantastic, but it certainly is che: 
ished by people who ought to be broac 
minded enough to know better. 

As to the bearing of these consider: 
tions on the present and near futur 
prices of wheat and flour, it is impossib! 
to make any intelligent forecast. Writ 
ing in the first week of December an 
comparing prices with those of the sam: 
date in 1926, the difference is not strik 
ing. The price of flour of the spring 
wheat type, which is predominant in 
Scottish markets, is about 3s per 280 lbs 
lower, and soft winter wheat flour shows 
about the same difference, as also does 
Australian. It is outside the scope of 
this paper to forecast prices; on that 
subject there must be a great variety 
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ALTHOUGH small, Bulgaria’s flour industry is one of the leading enterprises 
in the country, William E. Nash, United States trade commissioner, Con- 


stantinople, reports. 
for export and domestic consumption. 


It produces chiefly from wheat, and manufactures both 
In 1924, 43 mills turned out 1,148,000 


bbls, 185,000 of which were exported to Greece, Italy, Egypt and Turkey. In 
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Bread Making in the Village Street of Berkovitsa, Bulgaria 


1925 these figures rose to 1,384,000 bbls production, 207,000 for export. 
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In the 


first nine months of 1926, shipments abroad reached the record figure of 349,000 
bbls. The industry is organized to a considerable extent on a large scale basis, 
and thus finds itself able to keep down costs of production, and compete success- 


fully with foreign rivals. 


There are said to be 50 or 60 large milling concerns. 





of opinion. The business of flour im- 
porting seems to suffer from the chronic 
disease of repletion. It is so easy to buy 
in five minutes more flour than one can 
sell in five weeks, and so many people 
succumb to the temptation that the im- 
ported flour market has to submit now 
and then to a process of blood letting, 
which leaves it for the time in the dis- 
tinctly anemic condition in which it finds 
itself at present. 


CHEAP PACIFIC WHEAT 
Gtascow, Scortanp.—A feature of the 
grain market in Scotland is the relative 
cheapness of Pacific wheat. There are 
several cargoes of this wheat heading for 
Glasgow unsold. This stuff is offered at 


49s@49s 6d qr. On No. 2 Manitoba 
wheat there is a premium of 5s over No. 
8, and under the circumstances it is con- 
sidered unlikely that our millers will han- 
dle much of either No. 1 or No. 2. By 
paying 54s qr for this higher grade wheat, 
millers would need to sell their flour at 
43@44s sack. With No. 3 and No. 4 
Manitoba at 50s and 49s qr, respectively, 
Rosafe wheat at 49s 6d, and good Pa- 
cific at 49s 6d, much cheaper flour is 
possible. Pacific, of course, is soft, but 
with at least three cargoes on the way 
here, it is certain that our millers will 
take advantage of them. As flour arriv- 
als are slow it is expected that Glas- 
gow’s flour stocks, which at present to- 
tal about 50,000 sacks, will diminish. 
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The Story of the London Floods 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


HE calamity which befell London on 

the night of Jan. 6-7 through the 

Thames River bursting its banks and 
flooding a large area of thickly popu- 
lated territory surpasses anything of the 
kind for 40 years. It was a night of 
terror to those who were in the track of 
the onrushing waters. Many were 
warned and were able to seek a place 
of safety, but others were caught asleep 
in their beds or unaware of the ap- 
proaching danger, and were drowned. 
The toll of life is stated to be 14, and 
it seems miraculous that it was not far 
heavier, but the damage to property is 
incalculable. 

The districts of Westminster and 
Bermondsey caught the full force of the 
terrible onslaught of water, but other 
districts a little higher up, such as Ham- 
mersmith and Putney, also suffered se- 
verely, The Tower of London presented 


a medieval appearance, for once again 
its surrounding moat was filled with 
water, while one could well imagine that 
it had suffered attack from some 
marauding horde, for a strong stone wall 
was broken down, leaving only the coping 
standing in position. The banks of the 
moat had tremendous holes riven into 
them, the ironwork of a bridge was torn 
away and sentry boxes were overturned. 
The moat was drained many years ago, 
and is used by the soldiers, stationed at 
the Tower, for drilling and football, 
while certain sections of it were turfed 
and kept in perfect condition. This is 
now covered with a thick layer of mud. 
The city wharves and warehouses were 
badly swamped, and much damage has 
been done to stores of tea, sugar, beans, 
peas and some flour. The basements of 
the mills on the riverside were flooded, 
so that the mills could not operate for a 





time, and stores of wheat, etc., were 
spoiled, for the water was in most cases 
at least three feet deep, and has left 
behind it a deposit of filth beyond de- 
scription. In passing through ware- 
houses the water picked up all manner 
of stuff. In one warehouse there was a 
large store of linseed oil, which has to- 
tally disappeared; in another creosote, 
which is now coating the rooms of many 
dwellings, while sewage was also car- 
ried hither and thither. The condition 
of property along the river is appalling, 
and the homes of several thousands of 
people have been utterly ruined. 

The cause of the disaster was weak 
embankment walls which could not stand 
the immense onrush of water, which had 
been brought about by several excep- 
tional, circumstances. The rapid thaw 
of the heavy fall of snow at Christmas, 
combined with torrential rain, had 
swollen the river to an unusual degree, 
and its rapid rising had been watched 
with keen anxiety for many days. Then 
came a southwesterly gale, followed by 
an exceptionally high spring tide. Dan- 
ger was sensed early in the day of Jan. 
6, when the midday tide failed to run 
out in its natural course and the Port 
of London Authority, which controls the 
docks, took precautionary measures, but 
it happens that the control of the Thames 
is in the hands of two or three authori- 
ties, and through lack of co-operation no 
protective measures were taken in that 
section of the river where the greatest 
havoe was wrought. About midnight the 
volume of water in the Thames became 
dangerous and began to overflow the 
Victoria Embankment, and an hour or 
so later it had broken down a part of 
the wall and swirled in a mad onrush 
along the streets, tearing up the road- 
ways and carrying destruction with it. 

No warning was given to the inhab- 
itants until the water was almost upon 


them, when the police rushed through the 
streets, knocking at doors with their 
truncheons and urging the inmates to 
seek safety either in upper rooms or the 
street. It was a race with the river. 
Men, women and children ran for their 
lives, and the police were greatly im- 
peded by the rapidly rising water. 
Through the overcrowding in London, 
many families occupy basement rooms in 
the poorer districts, and it is the poor 
folk who have suffered so badly in the 
destruction of their homes. In the mean- 
time they are being housed by the public 
authorities in public buildings, and a 
relief fund has been opened, to which 
those who escaped the horror are gen- 
erously subscribing, but the losses are in 
many cases utterly irreparable. 

It is announced today that the prime 
minister has called a conference of the 
various government departments, to 
meet immediately to decide what action 
can and should be taken to obviate the 
recurrence of any such loss of life and 
widespread damage. Before the war a 
scheme was on foot for the building of 
a barrage across the Thames, which 
would not only prevent floods but would 
greatly improve the general condition of 
the river, but like many another scheme 
it was brushed to one side by the war 
and has never been considered since. In 
all probability it now will receive the 
attention it deserves, and although it will 
cost about £10,000,000, it is claimed that 
it will be a very profitable investment. 
One great advantage ensuing would be in 
regard to lighterage, for much larger 
barges could be used than is now pos- 
sible. With plenty of water in the river 
at ajl times it would no longer be neces- 
sary to use flat-bottomed barges, the 
loading capacity of which is limited to 
a few hundred tons. Larger barges with 
a keel could hold up to 1,000 tons, and 
would be able to navigate the Thames 
in its higher reaches. 
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TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour trade still is quiet, 
and the markets in eastern Canada are 
awaiting some reviving influence. Most 
mills are running part time only. No- 
body is worrying much over the state of 
business, as until this month the year was 
a fairly good one, and there is a feeling 
that business will pick up again, Prices 
are at the level that was established some 
weeks ago. Quotations, Jan, 28: 

Jan. 28 Jan, 21 


. & .. . were cree $7.90 $7.90 
PPRRORE ccncscarsacccecevee 7.65 7.65 
Second patent .......+556, 7.30 7.80 
MRpOrt PACER oc cccceseces 7.10 7.10 
Firat COOP ccccccvccccces 6.20 6.20 
Graham flour .......5.00% 6.60 6.60 
Whole wheat flour ........ 6.60 6.60 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—These are moving 
only in a modest way. Many mills are 
out of wheat, and have turned over to 
springs until fresh supplies at workable 
prices are available. Prices did not 
change during the week. Quotations, 
Jan. 28: soft winter wheat 90 per cent 
patents $5.35 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for ex- 
port; $5.40 in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
cars, Toronto, or $5.60, Montreal. 

Exporting—Many claim that Cana- 
dian springs are out of line for export, 
and cables received indicate that this is 
the case, but there is always a little busi- 
ness being done and, so far as shipments 
are concerned, January was a reasonably 
good month. Prices available for im- 
mediate or future shipment are 6d lower. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: standard brands of 
export patent to London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow, 36s 6d@36s 9d per 280 lbs, in 
140-lb jute bags, c.if., February sea- 
board loading. 

Ontario winters remain on a price basis 
that seems to be unworkable, and few 
sales have been made for export. Prices 
are unchanged. Mill offers range 36@ 
37s per 280 lbs, and buyers’ bids are 
mostly around 34s 6d, in 140-lb jute 
bags, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports, Jan- 
uary-February seaboard. 


NOTES 


H. C. Barker, of the Barker Bread 
Co., Toronto, died in this city on Jan. 25, 


J. G. Wolverton, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s Ont., visited 
Toronto on Jan, 25. 


Exports of millfeed from Canada dur- 
ing the five months of the crop year end- 
ing with December totaled 64,142 tons, a 
large part of which went to the United 
States. 

During the first five months of this 
crop year, inspections of wheat in west- 
ern Canada totaled 233,371,000 bus, 
against 232,336,000 in the same period 
of 1926. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., with headquarters at Winnipeg, to- 
gether with H. Cornish, superintendent 
of the plants of this company, called at 
this office on Jan. 26. 

During the five months of the crop 
year ending with December, the United 
Kingdom, Newfoundland, British West 
Indies, Hongkong, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, Germany, Norway, 
Greece and the Irish Free State were 
Canada’s largest customers for flour. 

Inspections of wheat east of the lakes 
in Canada during this crop year to Dec. 
31 greatly exceeded those of the previous 
year. The number of bushels was 6,256,- 
000 in 1927, against 730,431 in the pre- 
vious year. Inspections of oats and rye 
were also much larger, while — barley 
showed a smaller return, ' 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


The United Grain Growers 


Toronto, Ont.—The United Grain Growers, Ltd., this fine organization 
of western Canadian farmers, has just been celebrating its coming of age. 
The twenty-first annual meeting was held in Winnipeg a few weeks ago. 
A report was published in The Northwestern Miller at the time, but this 
news report did not dwell upon the inner significance of the occasion. 

It seems but a few years since the writer first called upon the United 
Grain Growers in the exceedingly modest little office in which it first did 
business in Winnipeg. A desk, a chair or two, some stationary and a few 
boxes of envelopes embraced the first lot of office equipment. It did not 
look a very promising infant at the time, nor has its subsequent years been 
without the usual infantile and juvenile ailments and dangers, but it lived 
and has thriven, and is now a man grown to his fullest maturity. 

In all these years it has never departed from its first conception of what 
a purely farmers’ company should be. While it has made mistakes, and at 
times financial losses, it has pushed on steadily throughout the years, and by 
its splendid exemplification of the wisdom of that old saying about patience 
and perseverance has won through and is today regarded as one of the 
successes in the way of big business in Canada. 

It would be invidious to single out any one officer of a company like this 
for special: mention, and it is not the intention to do so now, but one may 
be excused for paying just a word of tribute to the captain of a ship that 
has come through to port after many.trying experiences in stormy waters. 
In this case the president of the company, the Hon. T. A. Crerar, is the 
captain, and to him belongs the premier honors of such a birthday occasion. 
Those who have the privilege of knowing him intimately have never doubted 
Mr. Crerar’s ability to conduct all the business affairs of such a company 
with wisdom and vision. 

‘2 2 2) 


Parliament Opens at Ottawa 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Parliament opened its session for 1928 on 
Jan. 26, with more than usual pomp and ceremony. Crowds from all parts 
of Canada assembled to witness the show and to hear the opening speeches. 
Many features combined to make this opening an event of: special interest. It 
was the first of the new era ushered in by the Diamond Jubilee of Canadian 
confederation, its guest of honor was the Right Hon. Mr. Amery, secretary 
of state in the imperial government, while the new leader of the opposition, 
the Hon. R. B. Bennett, took on the duties of his office for the first time. The 
legislative program includes a number of proposals for the needs of the coun- 
try created by the new period of expansion. Perhaps the subject of greatest 
general interest is that of improving the St: Lawrence River. The govern- 
ment has not announced its policy, but there are many members in the house 
who favor a new canal system that will open this waterway to ocean-going 
vessels all the way through from Lake Ontario to the Atlantic. There will 
be a full dress debate on this subject later. The speech from the throne 
referred to improved business conditions in Canada, increasing public revenue 
and decreasing public debt, and displayed a feeling of robust optimism on 
the part of the government as to the future of the country. 
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NTARIO MILES; the substantial: old stone ‘structure reproduced 
' in the above engraving, has stood in the village of Pulaski, N. Y., 
near Lake Ontario, for about 75 years. For the first 60.years of its 
existence it served as a flour mill. For the past 15 years it has op- 
erated as a grist mill. W. A. Cuthberson owns and operates the mill. 
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WINNIPEG 


There was no improvement in demand 
for flour in the prairie provinces last 
week. Country dealers are taking only 
small amounts, and local sales are not 
amounting to very much. Larger suills 
report but little new business in sight, 
and most of them are operating on short 
time. The export market is exceedingly 
dull. Prices are steady. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top pxtent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 28, at °°%.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first c!cars 
at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al! erta 
points 10@30c more, and Pacific Cuvast 
points 50c more. Bakers patents were 
quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


Inspections of rye at Winnipeg and 
other points in western Canada in ‘927 
totaled 7,927,181 bus. 


The Manitoba wheat pool elevator at 
Holland, Man., burned Jan. 27, wiih a 
loss estimated at $82,000. 


The average price of No. 1 northern 
wheat at Fort William for the past jour 
months has been $1.48% bu. 


A. J. Macmillan, Calgary, manager of 
the Robin Rood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., is on a trip to the Orient. 


N. J. Breen, western general manger 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling (o., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, who has been visiting in 
Montreal, returned home last week. 

At a recent meeting of Sanford, Man., 
members oi the Manitoba wheat pool, it 
was unanimously decided to build a pool 
elevator to take care of grain raised in 
that district. The plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 bus. 


The oats crop in the three prairie 
provinces last season was only slightly 
more than one half of that for 1926. To- 
tal inspections of oats in the western 
Canadian division, for the crop year end- 
ing July 31,1927, amounted to 27,615,056 
bus, compared with 53,690,000 for 1926. 

The movement of wheat from prairie 
points continues far in excess of that of 
last year. Notwithstanding the severe 
weather, farmers’ deliveries still are «v- 
eraging over 1,000,000 bus daily, and at 
this rate it is estimated that very little 
will be left in their hands by seeding 
time. 


A meeting of the board of directors 
of the United Farmers of Manitoba wis 
held last week in the offices of the Unii«d 
Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg. Fin: 
ces were discussed, also the resolutic's 
passed at the recent annual conventii. 
The United Farmers of Manitoba hae 
now amalgamated with the United Far::.- 
ers of Canada. 


The annual dominion bowling tourn:- 
ment, at which the challenge trophy o:- 
fered by the Lake of the Woods Milli: < 
Co., Ltd., to members of its staff a: | 
those of its subsidiary companies w 5 
competed for, was held Dec. 28. T 
trophy was won by the team from t 
Alberta-Saskatchewan district, with % 
score of 2,849. Members of the wi: - 
ning team: J. W. Holder, G. F. Hall, \\. 
W. Carr, D. S. Jacks, and R. D. Boy 
Mr. Holder made an individual sco: 
of 684. 

Speaking at a banquet given in honc’ 
of himself and the board of directors © 
the company at Port Arthur, Ont., t! 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, president and ger- 
eral manager of the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., Winnipeg, last week predicted 
that Canada, which now produces nearly 
500,000,000 bus wheat. yearly, eventually 
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will raise 1,000,000,000, and will find a 
market for it. Mr. Crerar said that Can- 
ada was exporting grain to every coun- 

in Europe, also to the Orient, and 
that with the population of Europe in- 
creasing at the rate of 2,500,000 each 
ear, it would provide an ever widening 
market for Canadian farm produce. 

G. Rocx. 
ouwwe 


MONTREAL 


The domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour is very quiet. Present prices are 
only 10c bbl above those in effect when 
most bakers contracted last November. 
There is a general feeling that the pres- 
ent weakness in wheat may result in fu- 
ture flour quotations being as low as last 
fall’s lowest point, hence new business is 
limited to immediate requirements. Prices 
are unchanged. 

There was more interest shown by ex- 

rt markets last week, but inquiries re- 
sulted in only a small volume of busi- 
ness. Millers are complaining that trans- 
atlantic freight rates on flour are again 
too high, compared with those for wheat. 
Flour rates to the West Indies have been 
increased from 50c to 85c bbl, effective 
March 1. 

Domestic quotations, Jan. 27: first pat- 
ent 47.90 bbl, patent $7.65, second patent 
$7.30, and export patent $7.10, jutes, net 
eash, on track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet, and local 
stocks are sufficient to take care of de- 
mand. Quotations continue at $5.90@6 
bbl, secondhand jute bags, net cash, ex- 
track; for small lots, delivered, 40@50c 
bbl more. 

oo w> 
Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 


Estimates of the Canadian spring and 
winter wheat crops, with acreage, as made 
by the dominion bureau of statistics (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 

Acres . »— Bushels—, 





Total Wint Spng Tot 


Winter Spring al 
22,460 22 418 440 


1927*. 853 21,607 


1926.. 880 22,107 22,987 21 385 406 
1925.. 794 21,179 21,973 24 387 411 
1924.. 774 21,281 22,055 22 240 262 
1923.. 816 21,856 22,672 19 455 474 
1922.. 893 21,530 22,423 19 381 400 
1921.. 721 22,540 23,261 16 285 301 
1920.. 814 17,418 18,232 19 244 263 
1919.. 678 18,453 19,126 16 177 193 
1918.. 417 16,937 17,354 8 181 189 
1917.. 725 14,031 14,756 16 218 234 
*Jan. 1 estimates. 
os 2) 


Canadian Wheat Forecast 
Comparative estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop as issued on the last day of the 
month mentioned by the dominion bureau of 
statistics, in bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


Year— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1927... 825 867 459 see 444 440 
1926... 849 3817 399 eee 406 410 
1925... 366 875 3892 eon 422 411 
1924... 819 282 292 ese 272 262 
1923... 366 383 470 470 ees 474 
1922... 8839 3821 389 soe 391 400 
1921... 309 288 294 cee 330 301 
1920 288 267 # 289 293 ees 263 


1919... 285 249 205 194 196 193 





MARKET 


A. ECKHART, head of the B. 

* A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chica- 
g0, in discussing the wheat situation, 
says, “Wheat prices are about on a 
world’s level. They are reasonable 
and, despite the bearish statistics and 
expressions by traders and specula- 
tors, values have not declined to any 
extent in the last few months. There 
can be no prosperity for the farmers 
with prices below the present level. 
We have bought high protein wheat 
in the Southwest for milling at our 
plant here, and we are doing a fair 
business with the mill running at 
about full capacity, both on wheat 
and rye flour. 

“Flour stocks throughout the coun- 
try are reported at 4,000,000 bbls un- 
der last year’s, which means a great 
deal. Buyers of flour are not taking 
hold except in a small way, but we 
are getting fair shipping directions. 
We have had a little export busi- 
ness in rye flour, and recently sold a 
fair-sized lot. Domestic trade in rye 
flour is increasing, as more is being 
used in this country.” 

Mr. Eckhart expects to make his 
annual visit to California in a few 
weeks. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour handlers are still complaining 


about dull business. A week ago they 
received some encouragement over more 
inquiries from buyers, but they have been 
very much disappointed in the volume 
sold. The general impression is that 
stocks are rather light, as old contracts 
are being cleaned up, but for some rea- 
son dealers find it exceedingly difficult to 
interest the trade. Attractive prices, and 
many mills are willing to cut values, fail 
to accomplish anything. 

Spring Wheat Flour—A few sales of 
1,000 bbls and less were made last week, 
but were not sufficient to satisfy mill rep- 
resentatives. Car lot buying was at a 
minimum, and the retail trade also 
bought sparingly. Shipping directions 
were fair. 

Hard Winter Flour—Demand con- 
tinued very quiet. There was some busi- 
ness last week, but the few sales made 
were only in one or two car lots, Buy- 
ers still pursue the policy of buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping directions 
were a little better. 

Soft Winter Flour—Again last week 
more activity was noticeable in soft 
wheat flours than bread flours, although 
total volume sold was not very satisfac- 
tory. Sales made averaged around 500 
to 1,000 bbls, mostly for deferred deliv- 
ery. Mill representatives are pointing 
out to the trade the high premiums pre- 
vailing for red winters, and are urging 
buyers to anticipate their needs. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Jan. 28: spring top 
patent $6.85@7.35 bbl, standard patent 
$6.60@7.15, first clear $5.65@6.25, second 
clear $4.15@4.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.25, 95 per cent patent $6.30 
@6.90, straight $6.10@6.50, first clear 
$5.30@5.90; soft winter short patent $6.40 
@7.25, standard patent $6.10@6.60, 
straight $5.90@6.40, first clear $5.25@ 
5.60. 

Durum—Demand for semolinas was 
very quiet. Several macaroni manufac- 
turers were in Chicago last week, but 
made no purchases. One of the larger. 
ones said he had supplies contracted for 
to carry him for many months. Due to 
quiet- demand for macaroni, shipping di- 
rection have slowed down. On Jan. 28, 
No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; No. 3 
semolina, 3%c; durum patent, 3%@3¥2c; 
special grade, 3¥ec. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

FOR. BRoBS occcssciccccsies 37,000 92 
Previous week .......+..-- 32,000 80 
WOOP BBO veseccccscccccces 32,000 80 
Two years AGO ......eeeee 34,000 85 


ATTENDS MILLERS’ MEETINGS 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, spent most of 
last week attending millers’ meetings. 
He was present at the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association meeting at Lansing, 
Jan. 25, and also attended the meeting 
of the Nebraska Millers’ Association held 
at Omaha, Jan. 26. Mr. Husband spoke 
at both gatherings, reviewing Federation 
activities, and made an earnest appeal 
to the millers who have not signed the 
Federation pledge to do so at once. He 
urged millers in attendance at the meet- 
ings to fill out the questionnaire recently 
mailed to millers by the Federation. He 
explained that the information sought by 
the questionnaire was necessary for use 
by the committee on reorganization be- 
fore that committee could make recom- 
mendations for improving conditions in 
the industry. 
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166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 
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NOTES 


H. W. Knapp, of the Rochester (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor here. 


J. E. Herbert, mill agent, was called 
to Buffalo last week, by the death of his 
mother. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., was in New York 
last week. 


John F. Diefenbach, président of the 
Durum Milling Corporation, Minneapolis, 
was here last week. © 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent Jan. 25 in Chicago, leaving later 
on an eastern trip. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, stopped in Chicago recently on his 
way back from the East. 


E. G. Doering, of the Schulze Adver- 
tising Service, has undergone an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He is expected 
back at his office in about a week. 


W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., has returned from a 
several weeks’ vacation trip to New Or- 
leans and other southern points, accom- 
panied by his wife. 


John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, called at this office 
on Jan. 26, later leaving on a two weeks’ 
business trip through the East. 


Frank C. Sickinger has been reappoint- 
ed official flour inspector by the Chicago 
Board of Trade for 1928. This is his 
fifth year as chief inspector, but he has 
been connected with this department for 
many years. 


Board of Trade night was observed 
Jan. 25 at the Illinois Theater, under 
auspices of Board of Trade Post No. 
304, American Legion. The post had as 
guests of honor S. P. Arnot, new presi- 
dent of the board, and several high Le- 
gion officials. 


H. D. Reitmann, secretary-treasurer of 
the Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
Wis., will now be connected with the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. in its 
sales department, and will make his resi- 
dence in that city. At the same time Mr. 
Reitmann will retain his financial inter- 
est in the Reitmann-Davis Mill Co. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was in 
Chicago Jan, 28, returning from a two 
weeks’ eastern trip. He announced that 
B. J. Warner had been appointed to rep- 
resent his mill in Michigan, making his 
headquarters at Lansing. Mr. Warner 
was formerly with F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., for some years. 


James J. Fones, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, will not seek re- 
election this year. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board for 38 years, has served 
as a director and vice president, and 
for several years has been secretary. In 
the spring he expects to. move to Cali- 
fornia, and will represent E. A. Pierce 
& Co., a large stock and grain concern. 

Julian M, Livingston, former presi- 
dent of the Livingston Baking Co., was 
married on Jan. 25 to Lillian B. Free- 
man, of Manchester, N. Y. The wedding 
took place in Chicago, and was witnessed 
by only a few close friends. The newly 
married couple left the same day for 
New York. Mr. Livingston is a son of 
Louis Livingston, founder of the Living- 
ston Baking Co., and was its president 
for many years, until the company was 
sold to the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion. 
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The total agricultural revenue of Nova 
Scotia in 1926 was $41,251,000. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Jobbing business was fairly active last 
week, but big buyers of spring wheat 
flour showed little interest. One firm 
reported sales of two carloads to differ- 
ent customers, but aside from that the 
general condition is very poor. The big 
buyers are pinning their hopes on a 
break in the cash wheat market, and 
seem content to wait for it. They are 
able to secure sufficient supplies for im- 
mediate requirements from mills willing 
to sacrifice profits to get orders. Price 
cutting continues, at times openly and 
at other times below the surface. 

Low limits are 10c bbl less, while top 
figures are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
28: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $6.50@7.55 bbl, straight $6.20@ 
7.25, first clear $5.90@6.60, and second 
clear $4.65@5.30, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern premiums on good qual- 
ity wheat remain too high, and the cor- 
responding strength in flour from that 
section is keeping buyers disinterested. 
The trade in this section refuses to take 
southwestern flour when it can get spring 
wheat flour at only a slightly higher 
price. Cash wheat is fluctuating, and 
there seems to be no stability to the 
market. Buyers who formerly took 
southwestern flour have indicated they 
will not come into the market until there 
is a good break in the cash article. Some 
mills are making liberal concessions, but 
so are spring chant mills, and the latter 
are getting the business. Quotations, 
Jan. 28: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
$6.90@7.25 bbl, straight $6.50@7, and 
first clear $5.40@5.85, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


J. A. Kimberly, former miller, and 
more recently a paper manufacturer of 
Neenah, Wis., and member of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, died in 
California, Jan. 21. 

The West Bend (Wis.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. has been formed, with $25,000 
capital stock, to operate an elevator and 
conduct other business. Incorporators 
are Washington Klein, C. A. Schroeder, 
and Windsor Hamlyn. 

Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee, vice 
president of and general sales manager 
for the Chase Bag Co., and Harry F. 
Hunter, Milwaukee manager of the com- 
pany, attended the annual meeting in 
New York last week. 

Directors of the Central Retail Feed 
Association met at Milwaukee, Jan. 26, 
to attend a session called by J. C. Kleck- 
ner, president. Those present included 
Mr. Kleckner, George A. Schlegel, vice 
president, Joseph H. Vint, treasurer, F. 
Kern, and D. K. Steenbergh, secretary. 

H. D. Reitmann, part owner of the 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
Wis., has taken a position with the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. He will have 
charge of the plant at Fairfax, Minn., 
and will aid in the management of the 
Red Wing mill. He continues his inter- 
ests in the Reitmann-Davis company. 


Fire in the Green Bay & Western Ele- 
vator, operated by the Cargill Grain Co., 
at Green Bay, Wis., last week caused 
$5,000 to $10,000 damage. The exact 
amount will not be known until all grain 
in the drying bins has been turned over, 
which will take several days, there being 
between 15,000 and 20,000 bus corn there- 
in. The elevator will be rebuilt as soon 
as the loss is adjusted. 
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THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for Jan. 24 
says: “The new calendar year starts with 
at least one eighth less rye available in 
this country than a year ago. Chicago 
open option trades were over 9,000,000 
bus, or about three times the total visible 
supply. As each option month matures, 
shorts pay the penalty and apparently 
transfer their trades to the next option 
month. As a result of this tight situa- 
tion, today 60 Ibs rye are worth within 
12c of the cost of 60 lbs wheat, as indi- 
cated by Chicago March quotations. Sel- 
dom in peace times has so narrow a dif- 
ference prevailed; but that it is war- 
ranted is proved by the fact that during 
December—pound for pound—rye in 
Germany commanded a premium over 
wheat.” 
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NEW YORK 


The flour market showed no change 
last week, business being limited to an 
occasional car, usually for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Brokers Bullish—While the local trade 
is rather disappointed over the small 
volume of sales, it is felt that buyers 
may be forced into replenishing their 
stocks at higher levels. It is seldom that 
brokers have been so unanimously bull- 
ish as at present, as they feel that there 
is no reason to expect lower levels. 

The situation with regard to the vari- 
ous grades of flour is relatively the same. 
Nearly all mills are holding steadfastly 
to a good price for their high gluten 
flours, and there is a difference of over 
$1 bbl between this grade and standard 
patents. Not only were premiums on 
high protein wheat up to top levels, but 
mills reported a growing scarcity of this 
wheat, until it begins to look as if bakers 
might be forced to revise their ideas on 
flours and go back to the types they for- 
merly used and found satisfactory. In 
the past few years, bakers have grown 
accustomed to high gluten flours and 
have become thoroughly sold on their 
efficacy in turning out a good loaf or 
roll. However, this year’s flours differ 
in several ways from last, and need dif- 
ferent handling to be used to the best 
advantage. 

Hard winter wheat flours have also 
reached a point where they really need a 
separate quotation on high  glutens. 
These generally were held slightly over 
$7, about in line with springs, and in 
many instances could not be bought low- 
er, but general flours ranged $6.65@6.90. 
Soft winters were likewise firm, with 
Pennsylvania and midwesterns as high 
as or higher than Pacific Coast grades. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 28, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents, $7.25@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patents $6.90@7.25, 
clears $6.50@6.85, high glutens $8@8.40; 
hard winter short patents $7@7.50, 
straights $6.65@7.15; soft winter 
straights, $6.30@6.60. 

NOTES 


Samuel Eckstein, flour jobber, sailed 
for Palestine last week, to be gone about 
two months. 


B. Christoffers, local broker and job- 
ber, is taking a vacation in Havana, and 
will return to New York via Miami. 


The Holland Food Corporation will be 
located at 40 Worth Street, in the Mer- 
chants’ Square Building, after Feb. 1. 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Ernst on Jan. 14. Mr. Ernst is with 
J. H. Ernst & Co., bolting cloth agents, 
New York. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, called on a few of his friends in 
the New York trade last week. 


L. J. Weitzman, president of the 
Weitzman Milling Co., Chicago, returned 
on the Aquitania, Jan. 26, from a trip 
abroad, and left at once for home. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, left 
for Boston, Jan. 25, after visiting J. A. 
Lenharat, Inc., local representative. 


E. F. Siney, of the W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., was operated on for appendi- 
citis on Jan. 27, at St. John’s Hospital, 
Brooklyn. He was reported the follow- 
ing day to be doing as well as might 
be expected. 


At the New York Flour Club, Inc., 
dinner, to be held at the Waldorf As- 
toria, Feb. 14, Harry G. Spear will pre- 
side, and B. H. Wunder will act as 
toastmaster, due to the illness. of E. S. 
Siney, president of the. club, 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
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port of New York for the week ending 
Jan. 21 totaled 1,522,257 bus and 52,473 
bbls. Flour. was cleared to only six 
ports, 26,048 bbls to the United King- 
dom, 12,050 to Hamburg, 6,800 to Bre- 
men, 3,025 to Rotterdam, 2,900 to Trieste 
and 650 to Antwerp. 

Out-of-town flour men in New York 
last week included Clem L. Beckenbach, 
sales manager for the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas. City, C. E. Roseth, general 
sales manager for the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, A. J. Oberg, manager 
of the Christian Mills, Minneapolis, and 
Frank H. Sherrill, Rochester, N. Y. 


A jury in the city court of Long 
Island City on Jan. 23 awarded $800 to 
Mrs. Marion Rebar, of Brooklyn, in her 
suit against the H. C. Bohack Co. She 
bought a bag of flour in a neighborhood 
store last May, and when she opened it 
at home, found a dead mouse in it. She 
sued for $3,000, claiming this was such 
a shock to her nervous system that she 
has never been normal since. 


Among visitors at the local offices of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. last week 
were A. J. Fisher, manager of the durum 
department at Minneapolis, and D. L. 
Zieck, of the bakery department, Buf- 
falo. Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo man- 
ager, left New York for Minneapolis 
toward the close of the week, and H. E. 
V. Behrens, West Indies representative, 
sailed for Havana after a few weeks in 
the United States. 


AA 
BALTIMORE 


Flour held firm last week, even on the 
soft spots in wheat, though demand was 
disappointing. Buyers are thought to be 
low on stocks, and playing for bargains. 
Mills, on the other hand, while ready to 
meet buyers at a fair price, apparently 
have no notion of forcing offerings on 
the market at concessions in the face of 
existing cash wheat premiums. 

Sales last week were light and confined 
chiefly to standard spring patent at $7@ 
7.25, cotton, and near-by soft winter 
straight at $5.85@6.15, bulk. The sale 
of near-by straight at $6.15, bulk, was a 
special one, and referred to a round lot 
of special flour for a special purpose. 
Other good stock was offered at $6, bulk, 
without takers. The tendency to go west 
for soft winters, even as far as the Pa- 
cific Coast, seems to be on the increase. 
Southern mills are still buying garlicky 
wheat in this market at le bu over the 
export price. Hard winters continue to 
be ignored, except where desirable stock 
can be had for less than springs, which 
is seldom the case. * 

Closing prices, Jan. 28, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75, standard patent $7@7.25; 
hard winter short patent $7.40@7.65, 
straight $6.90@7.15; soft winter short 
patent $6.90@7.15, straight (near-by) $6 
@6.25. 

NOTES 


Herman Runge, of George E. Morri- 
son & Co., grain and hay, has applied 
for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Included in receipts last week were 
3,988 bbls flour, 10 cars No. 2 amber 
durum wheat and 354,677 bus Canadian 
barley destined for export. 


Rufus E. McCosh, formerly a local 
millers’ agent but now connected with the 
moving picture business at Los Angeles, 
was here on a visit last week, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

The wife of Howard L. Wilkins, presi- 
dent of the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C., died at her resi- 
dence in that city on Jan. 19, aged 58. 


Mrs. Wilkins was prominent in musical 
circles. 


William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., brokers and agents in flour, grain 
and feed, was a delegate to the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Convention of the Diocese 
of Maryland, which was held in Balti- 
more last week. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 159 cars, grading as 
follows: 5 No. 1 dark northern, 7 No. 3 
dark northern, 61 No. 1 northern, 40 No. 
8 northern, 18 No. 4 northern and 28 
sample grade northern. 


The American Feed Products Co., Inc., 
13 Stock Exchange Building, to generally 
deal in feed products, capital stock 2,000 
shares, par value $25, has been incor- 
porated by Charles H. Robertson, Wil- 
liam Rasmers and Howard S. Kroh. 


Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary-treas- 
urer of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., millers 
of rye and buckwheat, Janesville, Wis., 
A. T. Perkins, president the Webster 
Mfg. Co., grain elevator supplies, Chica- 
go, and C. W. Austin, New York, were 
among visitors to this market last week. 


E. W. Fansler, district sales manager 
of the National Biscuit Co., attended the 
annual conference of district managers 
recently held at the general office in New 
York, where it was reported that 1927 
was a good year with the company for 
opening new factories and. a record one 
in the matter of sales. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
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BUFFALO 
There was very little activity in the 
flour market here last week, but sales 


‘compared favorably with those of the 


corresponding period of last year. Price 
cutting, reported active last week, ap- 
pears to have about ceased. 

Quotations, Jan. 28, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patents $7.40 
@7.50, first clears $6.25@6.35, second 
clears $4.10. Kansas, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mills: first patent $7.40, second 
patent $7.15; No. 2 semolina, 4c lb, bulk, 
New York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 28, 98-lb 
cottons, less than car lots: spring pat- 
ents, $8.40@8.50; pastry, $7@7.05; rye, 
$7.30@7.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 22-28 ...... 255,500 176,009 69 
Previous week .. 255,500 193,285 75 
WOOP BP scccvce 238,000 199,968 84 
Two years ago... 238,000 195,278 82 
Three years ago. 238,000 235,344 98 


NOTES 


F. E. Pond, secretary of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange, returned home on Jan. 





DAN SOUTHWELL, who is connected 

with the Eastern Grain, Mill & Ele- 
Buffalo, 
make a trip through the western states. 


vator Corporation, soon will 
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27 after attending the Iowa Grain Deal. 
ers’ Association conference at Cedar 
Rapids. 

George P. Urban, vice president of 
the George Urban Milling Co., recently 
attended the annual meeting of the Miji- 
ers’ National Insurance Co., of which he 
is a director. 

William E. Ash, Buffalo manager of 
the Pratt Food Co., returned last week 
from an eastern trip and reported an 
active demand for table corn meal, both 
domestic and export, at higher prices. 
cww> 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week were limited, 
the bulk of business being for the estab- 
lished brands of springs. Larger con- 
sumers were absent from the market, 
due to the fact that their stocks were in 
many cases sufficient to carry them into 
April and May. There is little !eard 
here of price cutting by mills. 

Sales of hard winter flours were [ight 
last week. Clears were in brisk dem ind, 
and prices were practically uncha:.:ed, 
Moderate sales of soft winter flour were 
made at prices slightly under prevailing 
quotations. Cracker manufacturers ind 
pastry and cake makers report business 
exceptionally brisk. Shipping directions 
were improved. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%4¢ Ib, f..b., 
Chicago, on Jan. 28. Sales were mod- 
erate, with shipping directions impro. ed, 

Flour quotations, Jan. 28, cotton °4’s, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7@7.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@7, clears $6.25@(.75; 
ar winter, $5.75@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


D. T. Felix, flour broker, has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago. 


The plant of the White Deer (P..) 
Milling Co., owned by J. W. Hornberyer, 
recently was burned. The mill was built 
on the spot and partly on the founia- 
tion of the old building in which Catha- 
rine Smith, during the Revolutionary 
War, made guns for the Continental 
army. 

Charged with fraud, Alexander G:l- 
lerani, Pittsburgh macaroni manufic- 
turer, has been acquitted, although he 
must pay the costs of action brought 
against him by C. M. Leib, former sales 
manager for the Gallerani company, who 
claimed to have been defrauded out of 
$4,000 by the purchase of stock, 

George W. Weaver, of the Millersburg 
(Pa.) Milling Co., has been awarded the 
community service cup given by James 
W. Barker, a grain commission merchant 
of Harrisburg, Pa., for treating in his 
community the largest number of bushels 
of seed wheat for stinking smut. He 
— 8,300 bus in his commercial ma 
chine. 


The sales force of the Hubbard Mil! 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., in the territor) 
under the direction of Harlow S. Lewis, 
Pittsburgh manager, attended a three 
day conference at the Fort Pitt Hote! 
last week. F. E. Browder, vice presi 
dent, and W. E. Foster, came from Man 
kato to attend the meeting. There wer: 
16 salesmen in attendance. 


In the equity proceedings of the Kutz 
town (Pa.) National Bank against th« 
Heffner-Dietrich Co., Kutztown, millers 
and grain and feed dealers, Judge Pau! 
N. Schaeffer has appointed George W 
Manderbach as receiver to take charge 
of the affairs of the company and re- 
port back to the court within 30 days the 
best method of promoting the interests 
of the parties to the suit. The bank as- 
serted that it was a creditor of the mill- 
ing company for approximately $33,000, 
= that its total indebtedness was $50,- 

C. C. Larus. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


There was very little change in prices 
of flour last week. Conditions remained 
about the same as recently noted. Buy- 
ers generally were pretty well stocked up 
for near wants, and business consum- 
mated was of small proportions. The 
mills were generally steady in their views 
on prices, and values generally were well 


sustained. Prices, per 196 lbs, packed in: 


140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 28: spring first 
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tent $7.65@8, standard patent $7.25@ 
765, first clear $6.75@7; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7.15@ 
7.40; soft winter straight, $6.15@6.80. 


NOTES 


The February luncheon meeting of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia will be held 
on Feb. 17 at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 

s. Edward Knighton, president of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia, has been 
asked to give an outline of business con- 
ditions at the next meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, Inc., on Feb. 14. 


Stoughton Sterling and Francis S. Mc- 
Grath, of the Philadelphia Export Co., 
and Harry N. Bernheimer, flour broker, 
with offices in the Bourse, have applied 
for membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

Among the recent visitors on ’change 
were John D. McMillan, Jr., of the Os- 
borne-McMillan Elevator Co., Minneapo- 
lis; E. J. Thomas, of the Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., St. Paul; A. L. Jacobson, 
manager of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas; W. G. McLaughlin, 
manager of the Globe Flour Mills Co., 
Perhim, Minn; James Duessinger, of the 
Hale: & Hunter Co., Chicago. 
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BOSTON 


Demand for flour was slow last week, 
and while prices in some instances were 
advenced, the range at the close was 
practically unchanged. 

There is little inclination on the part 
of buyers to purchase flour ahead of im- 
mediite needs, and the advance had no 
effect upon the situation. In fact, there 
is considerable disposition shown to cut 
prices, and no reasonable bid, as a rule, 
is allowed to get by. The open winter 
has been a deterrent in the purchase of 
flour for future delivery. Stocks at lake 
ports are reported ample, and no one 
has had difficulty in getting quick ship- 
ment. For this reason largely, local 
stocks have been allowed to work down 
to a low point, and a similar condition 
is reported at other New England dis- 
tributing points. ‘There seems to be 
plenty of flour on hand or at near-by 
shipping points to meet all demands. 

Quotations, mill shipments, per 196 lbs, 
in sacks, on Jan. 28: spring patents, spe- 
cial $8.25@8.35 bbl, standard patents 
$7.65@8.25, first clears* $6.75@7.50; hard 
winter patents, $6.85@7.85; soft winter 
patents $6.85@7.80, straight $6.50@6.85, 
clear $6.25@6.60. 

NOTES 

A recent visitor at the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange was A. J. Oberg, 
manager of the Christian Mills, Minne- 
apolis, 


The Marshall Grain Co., Inc., Salem, 
Mass., has been formed, with a capital of 
$15,000 in shares of $100 each. Charles 
H. Marshall is president and treasurer. 


Charles F. Lingham, New England 
representative of the Federal Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y., has been 
elected to active membership in the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange. 

L. W. Hudgins, who has charge of the 
National Biscuit Co.’s sales in Boston 
and vicinity, was in New York last week 
attending the annual conference of dis- 
trict sales managers at the general offices. 
Sales in 1927 for the Boston district were 
the best in the history of the company, 
and plans are being made to add to bak- 
ing facilities to take care of increased 
business. 

2? 


RYE AND WHEAT IMPORT 
REQUIREMENTS OF GERMANY 


_ Wasurineton, D. C.—Imports of rye 
into Germany from July to November, 
1927, totaled 14,046,000 bus, compared 
with 6,528,000 for the same period the 
previous year, according to a report from 
the office of the commercial attaché at 
Berlin. Wheat imported was about 42,- 
727,000 bus in 1927, and 43,608,000 in 
1926. The present situation clearly re- 
flects the heavy requirements of the Ger- 
man market for foreign grains. It is, 
however, the opinion of the trade that 
for some months the import requirements 
for rye and wheat will not be greater 
than for the corresponding months of 
the last crop year. 
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SEATTLE 


A buyers’ market continues on the 
north Pacific Coast. Sales have increased 
slightly in volume recently as contracts 
have become exhausted, but new business 
has generally gone to mills which were 
willing to sacrifice the profit represented 
by holdings acquired before the present 
high premiums were demanded for choice 
milling wheat. The premium for Big 
Bend blue-stem, for instance, has ad- 
vanced about 15c bu in the last four 
months, while soft wheat quotations 
gained only 3c. 

Outside domestic business has been dis- 
appointing so far during the new year. 
A few small parcel shipments to the east- 
ern seaboard and a moderate scattered 
car lot trade to the Middle West and 
Southeast have characterized business 
with those sections, while California or- 
ders have been subnormal. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quota- 
tions, carloads, coast, Jan. 27: family 
short patent $7.30@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.65@6.05, 98’s; stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.60, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, $7 
@8.10, 98’s. Hard wheat top patents, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $8@8.80; Montana, $7.20@7.95. 

Export Trade.—tThe oriental flour sit- 
uation was lifeless last week, as prevail- 
ing quotations of $5.90@6.15 bbl for 
straights, and $6.10@6.35 for cut-off 
(clear), c.i.f., Hongkong and North 
China ports, were 25@35c bbl out of 
line. 

United Kingdom demand, _ which 
showed a slight activity in December, has 
entirely disappeared. Mills offering ex- 
port patents at 35s 6d@36s 6d per 280 
Ibs, jutes, have not been able to interest 
importers sufficiently to even secure a 
bid. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 22-28 ...... 46,800 23,169 50 
Previous week .. 46,800 22,408 48 
VORP AHO .cccsse 46,800 23,224 50 
Two years ago... 52,800 22,994 44 
Three years ago. 52,800 23,202 44 
Four years ago.. 52,800 31,680 60 
Five years ago... 52,800 45,110 85 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. 223-38 ...... 57,000 35,167 62 

Previous week .. 57,000 47,488 83 

WOOt OHO .vccese 57,000 26,831 47 

Two years ago... 57,000 23,637 41 

Three years ago. 57,000 15,074 26 

Four years ago.. 57,000 34,980 61 

Five years ago... 57,000 37,085 65 
NOTES 


A. E. Sutton, Portland manager of 
Strauss & Co., Inc., grain exporter and 
miller, was in Seattle last week. 


Plans are about perfected for the con- 
struction of an assembling plant at Seat- 
tle by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., of 
Milwaukee. 


At this week’s monthly meeting of the 
Washington Flour Club, William Mc- 
Guern, business agent of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Union, will speak on “The 
Flour Man’s Approach to the Baker.” 


The Seattle Port Commission has voted 
a bond issue of $500,000 for new grain 
handling facilities, to be submitted to the 
voters at the March election, contingent 
on the repeal of Portland’s 10 per cent 
freight differential on grain originating 
south of the Snake River. 


Winter wheat has, so far, come through 
the winter with comparatively little dam- 
age from freezing. The Washington acre- 
age is 12 per cent larger than the year 
before, Oregon 5 per cent smaller and 





Idahc 7 per cent smaller. The winter 
wheat acreage of the three states is 2,- 
803,000, compared with 2,771,000 the pre- 
vious season. 


The mill at Weston, Idaho, formerly 
operated by the State Milling Co., Salt 
Lake, is now owned by the O. P. Skaggs 
Milling Co., as a branch of the O. P. 
Skaggs System Bakery, of Salt Lake, 
where it conducts a new bakery of 40,000 
loaves a day, representing an investment 
of $175,000. O. P. Skaggs also operates 
chain grocery stores under the names of 
O. P. Skaggs Utah Stores Co. O. P. 
Skaggs Idaho Stores Co., and O. P. 
Skaggs Wyoming Stores Co. 
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PORTLAND 


Bakers flour prices were advanced 20c 
last week to $8.65 bbl for hard wheat 
and $7.65 for blue-stem in straight cars. 
The advance, which was brought about 
by higher premiums prevailing on mill- 
ing wheat, was expected, but did not 
stimulate buying. Family patents were 
unchanged at $7.65, with business only 
fair. 

A moderate amount of business is 
passing in the export flour market. 
Much more could be done with the Ori- 
ent if mills were willing to accept the 
close prices now bid. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SGM. GReSS icles eewereese 17,290 27 
PROVIONS. WOOK 2. cccccccuce 19,662 31 
BOP GOO vccccccesesvccscs 27,804 44 
TWO FORTS GRO .vcvecssvce 27,260 43 
Three years ago .......... 40,788 65 
WOUr YOATS GHO .ccoccccces 61,134 98 
Eve PORNS GO 6c 0s eveeves 33,385 53 

J. M. Lownspate. 


AW 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Mill flour quotations are unchanged 
from a week ago. Sales to the bakery 
trade, however, are largely on the basis 
of previous lower prices, and a good 
quantity has been sold. Interest in north 
coast flours has declined, however, due to 
reports of the possible bearish effect of 
Montana wheat movements to the coast, 
which have been held up on account of 
bad weather. 

Quotations, Jan. 27, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents $8.20@8.40 bbl; 
Idaho family patents $7.40@7.60; Mon- 
tana top patents $7.75@7.85, clears $6.50 
@6.60; Kansas patents, $8.20@8.40; Da- 
kota top patents, $8.80@9; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.80@7; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.50@7.60; 
northern straight grades, $6.50@6.70; 
California pastry, $6.20@6.40. 


NOTES 


Jones Erlanger, pioneer grain and 
produce broker of San Francisco and 
Stockton, Cal., died recently at the age 
of 62, after a long illness. 

H. E. Woolner, former manager of the 
Great Western Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
has opened offices in San Francisco, and 
will conduct a grain and feed business. 

E. M. Larsincer. 
Cw ww? 


OGDEN 


Active shipping on specifications from 
both the southeastern states and the Pa- 
cific Coast was reported by Ogden mills 
last week. New business was confined 
principally to small lot purchases. In- 
quiries came from all territories, and 
were productive of immediate business 
from Utah, Idaho and other adjoining 
states. 

Owing to the heavy demand, no re- 
serve stocks were accumulated, despite 
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continuous operation at capacity. Small 
mills report that local demands are re- 
quiring their operation at about 50 per 
cent of capacity. Bookings will provide 
an outlet for the entire output of Ogden 
mills until late in May. 

Quotations on flour were unchanged, 
offers to the Southeast (all in 98-lb 
bags) being on the following basis on 
Jan. 28: high patents $7.55@8.30 bbl, and 
straights $7.30@7.40, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River points. California dealers were 
quoted on the following basis: first pat- 
ents $7.35@7.40 bbl, second patents $7.25 
@7.50, and straights $6.95@7.40, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and-other Califor- 
nia common points. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers, quotations were as follows: fam- 
ily patents $6.80@7.50, second patents 
$7.10@7.50, and straights $6.55@7.10, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., will be in Los 
Angeles for several weeks. 


Harden Bennion, state agricultural 
commissioner of Utah, conferred with 
Ogden millers last week regarding spe- 
cial feed regulations to prevent spread 
of noxious weed seeds through use of 
screenings. 

W. E. Zurpann. 
2-2 2) 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
PLAN TO MEET AT DENVER 


Denver, Coro.—The board of gover- 
nors of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ As- 
sociation met recently and voted to hold 
the next annual convention of the or- 
ganization in April, with tentative dates 
of 17-19. Headquarters are to be at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

Plans are already well under way to 
make this convention one of the best 
ever held by the association, according 
to E. Roger Jones, secretary. 

At the meeting, the board of governors 
considered the federated plan of the 
American Bakers Association, which it 
already had indorsed, and worked out a 
method of presenting the plan to every 
baker in the Rocky Mountain region. In- 
dividuals and flying squadrons are to be 
used in an aggressive membership cam- 
paign, and a valuable prize is to be given 
the baker and the allied tradesman who 
bring in the most members before the 
next convention. 
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LIGHTER TAXES ARE BEING 
SOUGHT BY ROUMANIAN MILLS 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The crisis through 
which the milling industry of Roumania 
has been coursing was considerably ag- 
gravated during 1927, and of 150 mills in 
the old kingdom, only 15 are operating, 
states a report from L. J. Cochrane, as- 
sistant trade commissioner at Bucharest. 
This is due principally to the develop- 
ment of the milling industry in Hun- 
gary, Austria, Jugoslavia, and even Tur- 
key, all of which formerly took consider- 
able quantities of Roumanian flour, but 
which now import the latter’s grain and 
mill it themselves. Roumanian millers 
are seeking a solution of their problem in 
lighter taxes and more efficient trans- 
port facilities. 

2d 


OREGON MASTER BAKERS TO 
HOLD MEETING THIS MONTH 


The Oregon Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will meet on Feb. 13-15 in conjunc- 
tion with the Oregon Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, in Corvallis. It is believed that 
the bakers will hold but a one-day ses- 
sion. 

Cw wD 

NEW RUSSIAN GRAIN ELEVATOR 

Lonpon, Enc.—A grain elevator is be- 
ing constructed at the Russian port of 
Nikolajeff. The work was started two 
years ago, and the hope is entertained 
that it will be finished before the begin- 
ning of the next crop season. It will 
have a capacity of 27 cars in 30 minutes. 

Cw wD 

Imports of flour into the Philippine 
Islands during November, 1927, totaled 
300,000 bags (49 lbs each), of which 
249,000 were from America. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is strong and very 
active. Everything available is being 
picked up at prevailing levels, and there 
is more inquiry for deferred delivery. 
Buying is mostly of bran and shorts, al- 
though the heavier feeds are moving bet- 
ter. Demand is general, mixers and deal- 
ers being in the market, both in the Mid- 
west and in the East. On Jan. 28, spring 
bran was quoted at $33.50@83.75 ton, 
hard winter bran $33.50@34, standard 
middlings $33@33.50, flour middlings $36 
@37 and red dog $39@40. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed was quiet last 
week. Spring bran and standard mid- 
dlings were both 50c higher, while flour 
middlings increased 50c@$l. Winter 
bran and red dog were unchanged. De- 
ferred spring bran is held by the mills 
at spot price, but deferred middlings 
for shipment through February and 
March are bringing a premium of 50c. 
Flour middlings and red dog are steady, 
with a quiet demand, and premiums of 
$1 are being given for shipment the next 
two months. Mixed feed manufacturers 
are the best buyers of all grades of 
wheat millfeeds, and the mixed car busi- 
ness is good. There is a scattering de- 
mand from eastern markets. Quotations, 
Jan, 28: spring bran $33@34 ton, winter 
bran $33.20@33.80, standard middlings 
$33@33.50, flour middlings $36@36.50, 
and red dog $37.50@38.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Millfeed was in very poor 
demand last week. Mixed feed manu- 
facturers were in the market, but com- 
petition for available stocks was not suf- 
ficiently keen to prevent a slight decline. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: soft winter bran 
$33@33.50 ton, hard winter bran $33@ 
33.25, and gray shorts $35@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Scarcity of bran and 
standard middlings for. immediate ship- 
ment has become more pronounced, and 
prices have been advanced 50c. City 
mills are out of the market entirely. 
Most of them reserve a certain percent- 
age of their production to take care of 
anticipated mixed car orders. Sometimes 
the latter are not as heavy as expected, 
and mills have a few hundred tons for 
sale, but such offerings are infrequent 
and are snapped up quickly without af- 
fecting the market. Feed manufactur- 
ers were reported as being in the mar- 
ket last week. General inquiry also is 
good, not only for prompt, but for 
March-April shipment. Heavy grades, 
while unchanged in price, are expected 
to gain strength as the season advances. 
Mills quote bran and standard middlings 
at $31 ton, flour middlings $34@35, red 
dog $37, wheat mixed feed $33@35 and 
rye middlings $28, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. Rye middlings are vir- 
tually unobtainable. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 31 Year ago 


SOR sn c¢sewsenes Bs ones @31.00 $27.00 @27.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@31.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings... 34.00@35.00 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@36.00 .....@36.00 


Duluth—Millfeed was firm last week. 
Buyers inquired for mill supplies reach- 
ing 60 days ahead. If mills could book 
flour, this business would not go begging. 
But unless they have stuff on hand to 
sell or are reasonably sure to be in a 
position for later delivery, they do not 
attempt to offer or sell. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Demand for bran, which 
previously had been weak, and mostly in 
single and mixed cars, strengthened last 
week, as mixed feed manufacturers came 
into the market for round lots. Trading 
in bran for delivery in equal amounts in 
February, March and April at $30 ton 
was especially active, and it is reported 
that about 10,000 tons were sold. Feb- 
ruary bran found a good market at 
$30.50@31. Southern Kansas mills held 
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their bran at $31@82, and although they 
are not selling much except to the mixed 
car trade, none is going into storage. 
Shorts are plentiful, and sales are diffi- 
cult. Buyers seem to be overbought, and 
the usual heavy winter demand is not 
yet in evidence. On Jan. 28 mills held 
gray shorts at $33 ton. Red dog is 
quoted at $37@38, and demand is light. 


A tchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed is 
firm, with mixed car buyers taking vir- 
tually all of the mills’ output. As a re- 
sult, millers generally are behind on feed 
orders. There is a very limited supply 
of straight cars available. It would not 
surprise well-informed feed men to see 
a further advance. Bran is selling freely 
at $31 ton, mill-run $32, and shorts $33, 
for scattered shipment in the next 90 
days. Millers, however, are hesitant sell- 
ers, on account of their inability to as- 
sure themselves of full-time operations. 


Hutchinson.—Feed demand is not near- 
ly so keen as a week ago, and mills are 
accumulating a small surplus. Inquiry 
is far less active than for many weeks. 
Mills are unwilling to shade prices. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 26, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$31@32 ton; mill-run, $33@34; gray 
shorts, $35. 

Salina.—There is a very good demand 
for millfeed, and prices remain firm. 
Quotations, Jan. 26, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $30.50@31.50 ton; mill-run, $82@ 
82.50; gray shorts, $34@35. 

Oklahoma City—Demand for millfeed 
continues good, and prices are firm. With 
no accumulation of stocks, mills are pro- 
ducing sufficient to take care of the 
mixed car trade. Prices, Jan. 26: straight 
bran, $1.60 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.70; 
shorts, $1.85@1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo—Millfeed had a_ softening 
spell early last week, working firmer 
toward the close. Bran prices are now 
equal to middlings to $1 ton higher. The 
output is being disposed of, and there 
are no accumulations. Feed is just 
about holding its own at present levels. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, Jan. 
27, at $37.50@37.75 ton, mixed feed $37 
@37.25 and middlings $36.50@36.75, a 
very close range. 

Evansville —Millfeed quotations, Jan. 
28: bran, $35 ton; mixed feed, $35.50; 
shorts, $35. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Millfeed sales continued to 
improve last week. A number of good 
orders were booked up to 60- and 90-day 
needs, with promise of still better busi- 
ness to come. Thus mills are able to op- 
erate on a considerably better basis, and 
some of the larger plants are running at 
almost capacity. Collections are improv- 
ing. Quotations, Jan. 28, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $41@ 
42 ton; gray shorts, $43@45; brown 
shorts, $41@43; red dog, $48@50. 

Memphis.—Car lot business in millfeed 
continues very light, but mills says that 
more buyers than usual are taking their 
needs in mixed cars. On Jan. 28 wheat 
bran sold in a small way at $34.50 ton 
and gray shorts at $37.50, with buyers 
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unwilling to take more than a car or so 
at a time. 


Nashville——Southeastern demand for 
millfeed was unusually good last week, 
and practically all of the mills were sell- 
ing all of their output. Wheat bran and 
middlings have each advanced $1. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 28: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$31@33 ton; standard middlings, $34@37. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed prices are firm, and 
demand fairly active. Quotations, Jan. 
27: red dog, $45.50@46.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $41@43; standard middlings, 
$38.50@39; standard bran, $38. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Feed was weaker in in- 
stances last week, with demand compar- 
atively quiet. Quotations, Jan. 28, basis 
prompt and deferred shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks: spring bran, $39 ton; soft winter 
bran, $39.50; standard middlings, $38.50; 
flour middlings, $41@42; red dog, $43.50 
@A4A, 

Boston.—Wheat feeds were higher at 
the close of last week, as mill offerings 
were light and stocks at eastern points 
small, Demand, however, ruled slow. 
Quotations, prompt or near-by shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, Jan, 28: spring bran, $40 
@40.75 ton; hard winter bran, $40@40.25 ; 
soft winter bran, $40.50@40.75; standard 
middlings, $39.50@40; flour middlings, 
$45@45.25; mixed feed, $40.50@46; red 
dog, $45.50@46.50; stock feed, $43.50; re- 
ground oat hulls, $22.50. Canadian’ pure 
bran was offered by resellers at $40.75 
in a small way, but no pure middlings. 

Buffalo—Heavy feeds showed a slight 
decline last week. Standard middlings 


‘ were in better demand. Mills are well 


sold ahead. Quotations, Jan, 28: spring 
bran, sacked, $35 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $35; flour middlings, $39; mixed 
feeds, $38.50; red dog, $40. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed rules firm, with 
demand more active. Quotations, Jan. 
28, prompt shipment: spring bran, $39 
@40 ton; hard winter bran, $39@40; soft 
winter bran, $40@41; standard mid- 
dlings, $39@40; flour middlings, $42.50@ 
46; red dog, $45@46. 

Pittsburgh.—Lack of activity featured 
millfeed last week. Offerings were mod- 
erate, and prices practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: standard middlings, 
$36.50@37 ton; flour middlings, $38.50@ 
39.50; spring wheat bran, $36.50@37.50; 
red dog, $42.50@43. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland.—The supply of millfeed is 
short in this territory, and prices are 
steadily rising. Mill-run was advanced 
to $33 ton in straight cars by Portland 
mills last week, and another dollar is 
likely to be added to the price in the next 
few days. On Jan. 28, middlings were 
listed at $48 ton. 

Seattle—A strong situation exists in 
millfeed, as demand has continued active, 
while milling operations have slowed 
down. Most mills are many cars behind 
in ability to fill orders. On Jan. 27 
standard Washington mill-run was quot- 
ed at $32 ton, delivered, transit points. 
Montana mills are not offering here. Re- 
sellers quoted $31.75 for prompt Mon- 
tana mixed feed. 

San Francisco—While millfeed, gen- 
erally, is still very firm, a weaker ten- 
dency is felt, due to scattered distress 
offerings. Red wheat feeds.are scarce 
and in better demand than white. Sales 
are mainly confined to near-by require- 
ments. Quotations, Jan. 27, basis car- 
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e SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 31, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
ok a OEE RT $33.75@34.00 $..... @31.00 $.....@..... $.....-@.un.. «eee» @39.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 33.50@34.00 .....@..... 30.50@31.00 32.50@32.75 .....@..... 
WOEe WOOP WAM occ cs csce benca . eee Ser weees@..... 33.00@33.50 .....@40.00 
Standard middlings*. + seeee@34.00 ..... @31.00 wees Dauccee seveeQuseee coors 38.60 
Flour middlingst 36.00@37.00 34.00@35.00 .....@33.00 35.25@36.50. .....@43.00 
Been, GOD. 0.03 0n4 cvenn.0 05s 39.00@40.00 ..... @37.00 37.00@38.00 .....@.... 43.50 @ 44.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring Veaw .....sesccce Go ccd's @35.00 $39.00 @40.00 $40.00@40.75 $37.50@38.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 39.00 @40.00 40.00@40.25 37.60@38.50 .....@..... 
Okt Weber BOGS ob is scams b008 @..... 40.00@41.00 40.50@40.75 38.00@39.00° 31.00@33.00 
Standard middlings*..... ..... @35.00 39.00 @40.00 39.50@40.00 37.50@38.50 34.00@37.00 
eee WEE 9 650050 (ecest @39.00 42.50@46.00 45.00@45.25 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Red dog .... sete eeeeee eeees @40.00 45.00@46.00 45.50@46.50 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran ~ Shorts Middlings 
Torrente ....edseees Sacore @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@44.00 
CONE. oc cneetae.-eedbe @ 28.00 @30.00 ccoee® 


*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Kansas bray 
$40@41 ton; Idaho blended mill-rup, 
March, $37@38; white bran and mill-ryn, 
March, $36.50@37; northern standard 
mill-run, $36@36.50; shorts, $38.50@ 
89.50; middlings, $46.50@47; Montana 
bran and mill-run, April, $36@37; low 
grade flour, $46@47. 

Ogden.—With extremely light demand 
for millfeed for Pacific Coast markets 
trade slackened last week and there was 
considerable accumulation of stocks, 
Utah and Idaho dealers took normal 
amounts. Live stock feeding brought 
several large buyers into the market. 
Numerous inquiries regarding poultry 
feeds are being received from intermoun- 
tain territory. Prices were unchanged, 
feed to Utah and Idaho dealers being 
quoted as follows on Jan. 28: red bran 
and mill-run, $31.50 ton, blended bran 
and mill-run $32.50, white bran and mill- 
run $33.50, and middlings $50@5i, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. California buyers 
were quoted: red bran and mill-ru:: $37, 
blended bran and mill-run $38, white 
bran and mill-run $39, and middlin;-s $52 
@54, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points, 


CANADA 
Toronto.—This market is bare of mill- 
feed. Mills’ production is not nearly 


sufficient to supply the demand, which is 
keen. Prices are threatening to go ‘iigh- 
er, but no change has taken effec: yet. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: bran $34 ton, s iorts 
$36, middlings $44, bags include, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash t«rms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal—Demand for bran, s}orts 
and middlings is stronger than ever. 
Buyers from the United States are bid- 
ding for bran only, and do not show any 
interest in shorts, but stocks throug)out 
Quebec are reported low. A few straight 
cars have been sold at prices above those 
Officially quoted. Quotations, Jan. 27: 
bran $34.25 ton, shorts $36.25 and mid- 
dlings $44.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points; at Fort William: bran 
$26, shorts $28 and middlings $36, jutes, 
ex-track, net cash; $1 less when they 
contain mill-run screenings. 


Winnipeg.—Mills last week reported 
an extremely heavy demand ‘for bran and 
shorts, with which, for the most part, 
they were unable to gope. Severe weath- 
er has created and maintained a demand 
for millfeed of almost unprecedented 
proportions. The fact that mills are 
turning out only a restricted amount of 
flour is complicating matters. Huge vol- 
umes of bran and shorts could be sold at 
the present time were. they available. 
In most cases, mills are selling their feed 
in cars mixed with flour. Prices are 
steady. Quotations, Jan. 28, basis Fort 
William and Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; Alberta, 
bran $29, shorts $31. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 28, in tons, with comparisos: 
--Receipts— -Shipment ~ 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 1,370 1,946 17,134 14,123 
Kansas City... 1,300 1,400 3,120 2,840 
New York .... 2 2 eee * 
Philadelphia .. 280 200 oe 
Baltimore ..... 240 144 ee 
Boston ........ oes 52 os 
Milwaukee .... 1 ese 2 2 
‘fo 2 2) 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1927, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





~ To =— 
From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. S...... 3,945 184,47 
North Sydney, N. 8. ode rr 20,657 
Lunenberg, N. S.... eee ete 2,770 
St. John, N. B..... 33,069 56,4°0 
Woodstock, N. B... eee 170 eeeeee 
Quebec, Que. ...... 17,881 owe 22,981 
Montreal, Que. .... 880,475 eee 1,047,539 
Three Rivers, Que.. ese See 546 
St. Johns, Que. .... 25,628 13,678 
L. Megantic, Que... 7,028 8,4 
Coaticook, Que. ... 67,494 3 7,7 
St. Armand, Que... B.40T = nee wees 
Athelstan, Que..... 4,710 34,7 
Sutton, Que. ...... 40,910 35,6 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 129,303 2 642,6 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 117,211 «+. 360,52 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 6,336 Kee 55,85 
Emerson, Ont...... cee M. eeeces 


N. Portal, Man..... 
Vancouver, B. C... 


24 bee 
50,698 1,640 312,199 





Totals ..cccccess 1,387,186 1,846 2,807,035 
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BAixED FEEDS : 


Chicago —Old mixed feed contracts are 
being cleaned up, and shipping directions 
are good. New business is rather light. 
On Jan. 28,24 per cent dairy feeds were 

oted at $45@47 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $44.50@46 and mash feeds $58@60. 

Atlanta.—Demand for mixed feeds im- 

roved last week, and sales were about 
the best in two or three months, with the 
outlook promising. Mills are operating 
on a better basis than at any time since 
last fall, some of the larger ones a 
almost at capacity and booked wel 
ahead. Orders from smaller dealers are 
still mainly for current needs, with im- 
mediate delivery wanted, but larger ones 
are buying up to 60 days, and some or- 
ders are reported up to 90 days. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 28, f.o.b., Atlanta: beet 

ulp, $44@45 ton; best grade horse feed 

1@13, lower grades $31@32; best 
grade chicken feed $50@52, lower grades 
$45@‘8; 24 per cent dairy feed $50@51, 
lower grades $38@40. 

St. Louis.—Cold weather and improved 
condition of country roads resulted in 
better demand for mixed feeds last week. 
Stocks in the hands of distributors are 
low, and any change in buying among 
consumers is quickly reflected to manu- 
facturers. Practically all business was 
for prompt shipment. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Jan. 28, at $48.50 ton, 
high grade horse feed $43, and scratch 
feed $49. 

Nashville-—Mills reported fair sales of 
mixed feed last week, prices ruling 
steady. Quotations, Jan. 28: dairy feed, 
100-'b bags, $39@45 ton; horse feed, $31 
@48; poultry scratch feed, $43@50; 
poultry mash feed, $62@71. 

Memphis.—As spring nears and farm- 
ing operations get under way in the 
earlier sections, demand for mixed feed 
is tending to expand slightly. Lessening 
of home supplies of feeds also necessitates 
more buying, and high prices for grains 
cause better grades of feeds to show im- 
provement. Quotations are steady, but 
no higher. Dairy feeds are firm and in 
fairly good demand, but buyers are tak- 
ing their needs slowly. Poultry feed is 
in normal demand. 

Toronto——Demand for mixed feeds is 
at its midwinter peak, and all lines are 
reported to be in active demand. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 28: oat 
chop $49 ton, oat and barley chop $49, 
crushed oats $49, corn meal $48, feed 
wheat $54, oat feed $28, chick feed $65 
@67, mixed car lots, net cash terms, de- 
livered country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—High prices continue to have 
an adverse effect on cottonseed meal 
sales, and though export continues fair 
out of south Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ports for meal products, mainly cotton- 
seed cake, domestic call is subnormal. As 
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there is little prospect of meal prices de- 
clining, due to the high prices prevailing 
for cotton and cottonseed, indications are 
that business in this market will continue 
quiet. Quotations, Jan. 28, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $40@42 ton; 
8 per cent, $45@46; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $12@12.50, bulk $9@10.50. 

New Orleans.—There was a firm tone 
to cottonseed products last week, due to 
light offerings of both cake and meal. 
Export demand was slow. Quotations, 
Jan. 26: choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $43.50@44 ton; choice meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $46@46.50; hulls, 
sound quality, $10@10.25. 

Memphis.—High prices appear to have 
exerted some check on consumption of 
cottonseed meal, and for several days but 
little trading has been done. Mills, how- 
ever, own all the seed, except possibly 
some which may be left over from plant- 
ing, and are so confident of prices hold- 
ing or going higher that they sell re- 
luctantly at concessions. On Jan, 28 41 
per cent was quoted at $44.50 ton, 43 at 
$46.50. Most mills are practically sold 
up in this section. Relative firmness in 
competitive high protein feeds causes re- 
sistance to declines. Hulls are in fair 
demand and firm at $7 ton or better for 
loose. 

Milwaukee.——Cottonseed meal closed $3 
ton higher. It was quiet at the higher 
level, but remained steady at the close. 
Quotation, Jan. 28, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$45.50@51.50 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Prices of cottonseed meal 
were higher last week and demand was 
considerably improved. Offerings were 
rather light. Quotations, Jan. 28: 43 per 
cent protein, $52.70 ton; 41 per cent, 
$50.50. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is not mov- 
ing. Prices are 50c higher. Quotation, 
Jan. 28, $53.50 ton for 43 per cent pro- 
tein meal, in car lots, Toronto freights. 

Boston, — Cottonseed meal demand 
ruled fairly good last week, as local 
stocks were light. Shippers offered meal 
at $48.25@56.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Bos- 
ton points, prompt shipment, on Jan. 28. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—A fair business is being done 
in dried buttermilk. On Jan. 28 it was 
quoted at 8c lb, car lots, Chicago, and 
814¢, lec.l. 

Kansas City.—Prices of dried butter- 
milk are unchanged, although demand, 
especially for car lot shipments, has im- 
proved. Quotations, Jan. 28, basis Kan- 
sas City, in car lots 7%c Ib, in l.c.l. lots 
8c; basis Chicago, in car lots 8c, in l.c.]. 
lots 8%ec. 


SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis.—With offerings very lim- 
ited, screenings prices are firm, even 
though there is little or no demand. 
Dealers declare the trend is somewhat 
weaker. Heavy seeds, however, are un- 
changed at $23@24 ton, medium $20@ 


22, and light-weight $15@18. Mill oats 


are strong at 43@48c bu. 


Winnipeg.—Very little screenings are 
moving, more for the reason that offer- 
ings are light, rather than lack of de- 
mand. On Jan. 28 brokers quoted refuse 
screenings at $10 ton, but this grade, on 
track, has been sold here as high as 
$16.50. Standard recleaned screenings 
commanded $22. 


Toronto.—Stocks of recleaned standard 
screenings at bay ports are almost 
cleaned up, but dealers occasionally offer 
a car for all-rail shipment at $30.50 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. Demand is 
light. 


@ THe BuckwHeaT MLARKET | 
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Milwaukee——Buckwheat settled at the 
levels established the previous week. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: new silver hull 
$1.95@2.05 per 100 lbs, and Japanese 
$2.05@2.15, subject to dockage. 


Buffalo.—There is little doing in buck- 
wheat. Traders report a fair inquiry. 
The nominal value on Jan. 28 was $2.12 
per 100 lbs, delivered at Buffalo. 


Pittsburgh—Some improvement was 
noted last week in demand for buckwheat 
flour. Offerings were liberal. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 28, $3.50@3.75 per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour rules 
firm under moderate offerings and a fair- 
ly active demand. Quotation, Jan. 28, 
$3.50 per 98-lb cotton sacks. 


Toronto.—An occasional car of buck- 
wheat finds a ready market, as demand 
is fairly good. The price has not 
changed. Good quality, on Jan. 28, was 
quoted at 79@8lc bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 


2 2 2) 


Toronto.—Most of the corn now being 
sold is old and new crop mixed, for 
which there is a good demand. Inquiry 
for western oats is improving, and these 
are coming down all-rail as stocks at 
bay ports are exhausted. Sample wheat 
is selling heavily for feeding purposes, 
and is giving excellent results. Ontario 
oats are le higher, while American corn 
declined 114c. Quotations, Jan. 28: On- 
tario oats 61@63c bu, No. 3 barley 84@ 
87c, rye $1.07@1.10, f.o.b., shipping 
points; No. 3 Canadian western oats 73c 
bu, No. 1 feed oats 7lc, all-rail, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points; sample wheat $32 
ton, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 3 American 
yellow corn $1.02, old and new crop 
mixed 99c@$1, Argentine corn $1.08, 
Toronto freights. 


ww? 


Pittsburgh.—Oats were higher last 
week, Light offerings had the effect of 
stimulating sales. Quotations, Jan. 28: 
No. 2 white, 631,,@641,,c bu; No. 3 white, 
61, @621,c. 
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| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 30, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BEE Gn o-bashn00 6.00440 $27.25 $30.50@31.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.50 31.00@31.50 
DEED cecncecccses 28.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 33.50@34.00 
Red dog .......+..++.+- 36.00 35.00@37.00 
Dee BOOE ccccecesace 29.00 31.50@32.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.50 49.00@49.50 
BE. £65.60 5.60000 0.0008 36.00 39.50@40.50 
a 36.50 39.50@40.00 
MTT eTETT TTT 44.50 44.50@46.00 

Duluth— 

» | PPVELTUPeLererT ry 27.00 31.00@31.50 
PEN: sececcceccve 27.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 33.50@34.00 
Country .mixed feed... 28.50 31.50@32.50 
MOE BOD vis vccwoccens 34.50 37.00@38.00 

St. Louis— 
rr orrrrrr 29.00 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ......... 32.50 33.00@33.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.50 35.00@36.00 
OBE BOGE nccccesccccce 14.00 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 31.00@32.00 

Buffaio— 

WTO DHOM cc cccccccves § 2.50 35.50@36.00 
Bran .....seeceeeeeees 31.00 35.00@35.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 34.50@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 37.00@38.00 
WOE GO cc ccwsvesscas 40.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 36.00@37.50 
 * 9 errr 45.50 49.00@50.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 27.00 31.00@31.50 
ME Shoes cde we sigeeces 26.50 30.50@31.00 
Brown shorts ........ 31.50 31.50@32.50 
Gray shorts .......... 32.50 34.50@35.50 
Red dog ............. 37.00 38.00@39.00 
Philadelphia— 
Weneee BEOR we cecccccs 35.50 39.50@40.50 
oe 35.00 39.50@40.00 
Cee DUAR 2c ccccsses 34.50 39.00@39.50 
Spring middlings ..... 35.60 39.00@39.50 
Beer eer rere 45.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.50 42.00@46.00 


Milwaukee— 


Winter bran ......... 29.70 33.20@33.80 
PS rrrrerrr 30.00 33.00@34.00 
Middlings ............ 30.50 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 36.00@36.50 
FAAS 38.50 37.50@38.50 
Be DOE sive steer ces 24.00 29.50@31.00 
Cottonseed meal ..... 36.50 45.50@51.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 35.50@36.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 43.00@44.00 
GIUseM TOORE cosccccccce Sate ceo. M OBE, FO 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
BEIMRORDOUS 2c cccccccoee $8.30 $9.10 
BSN 66:0. 060 00008 90008 7.00 9.10 
BE. BeOUID ccc scccecvecs wane 7.50 
MeRMORS CH ccccccccccn 8.90 9.70 
BEUWAUMCO 2. ccccscccess 5.70 6.50 
Perret e rere ce Ti 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. 1100 Ibs. §March. 
ow wD 


MOBILE BAKERY CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY 


Friends of Gordon Smith, president 
of Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala., 
and employees of that bakery, attended 
the annual banquet at the plant on Jan. 
21, the occasion being the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of the company’s founding. 
Many floral tributes and congratulatory 
messages were received by Mr. Smith. 
Brief addresses were made by several 
of those present, including William 
Grimm, Harry Crawford, C. H. Van 
Cleef and George Goetz. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was firm last 
week, and commanded higher premiums. 
All good milling wheat, red winters, hard 
winters, and spring, was taken by mill 
buyers, both on spot and out of store. 
Not much is being received, and the light 
offerings are disposed of daily. Local 
stocks are being reduced, as mill buyers 
have taken fair amounts out of store. 
Trading basis, Jan. 28: No. 1 red 13@14c 
over May, No. 2 red 12@13c over, No. 3 
red 8@10c over; No. 1 hard May price 
to Yec over, No. 2 hard May price to ¥2c 
under, No. 3 hard 1@2c under; No. 1 
dark northern spring 4%@lc over May, 
No. 2 dark northern May price to Ic 
under, No. 1 northern May price to Ic 
under. Sales made late in the week: 
No. 2 hard, $1.80 bu; No. 1 northern, 
$1.2914@1.29%. 

Minneapolis.—A good demand for cash 
wheat is reported, with receipts light. 
Premiums on the high protein varieties 
are probably 1c bu lower, compared with 
the option. Heavy 12 to 12% per cent 
protein wheat is wanted, while anything 
lower than 114% drags. A nominal trad- 
ing basis for 58-lb wheat is about as 
follows: 15 per cent protein, 52@58c bu 
over May; 14 per cent, 42@48c; 13 per 
cent, 31@40c; 12% per cent, 18@25c; 
12 per cent, 11@16c; 11.50 to 11.90 per 
cent, 6@9c; 111% per cent or lower, the 
option price to 5c over. Sales, however, 
of occasional cars of heavier wheat are 
reported at 5@10c bu over these limits. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 28 
was $1.2614@1.73%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.2514@1.76%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 31 at $1.264%4.@1.71%, and No. 1 
northern $1.2514@1.70%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
28 was $1.1414@1.82%4, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.1434@1.22%4. No. 1 amber closed 
on Jan, 31 at $1.15%.@1.31%, and No. 1 
durum $1.1434@1.21%. 

Based on the close, Jan. 31, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.11 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.09; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 northern $1.14; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; in central 
Montana, No.'1 dark 98c, No. 1 north- 
ern 96c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Jan. 28, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


73,590 45,515 66,440 68,933 
89,587 30,077 53,260 87,997 


Minneapolis .. 
Dewtath 2.000% 





Totals .....163,177 75,592 119,700 156,930 

Winnipeg.—Liberal offerings of wheat 
have failed to attract much buying. Con- 
siderable liquidation was witnessed early 
last week, but prices gained strength on 
receipt of the government’s estimate of 
the crop in the prairie provinces, which 
showed a decrease, compared with previ- 
ous report, of more than 4,000,000 bus. 
In the futures market, the strength of 
the October option has been due largely 
to spreading operations in Chicago. Ex- 
port trade has been negligible. Inquiry 
for cash wheat has improved, but busi- 
ness has not been large. Canadian mill- 
ers have been the best buyers, and 
spreads have not changed much. Offer- 
ings have been light. Nos. 1 and 2 
northern are very scarce, and command 
a high premium. Contract and tough 
grades have been most in demand. Cash 
No. 1 northern closed, Jan. 28, at $1.415% 
bu, basis in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Elevator grades of spring 
wheat were in ready demand last week, 
as were export qualities of durum at 
firm quotations. The intermediate grades 
of spring moved fairly well, but the 
choice high protein was much slower to 
sell and the outside range of premiums 
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receded 5c from the previous week. Mill- 
ing grades of durum carrying medium 
protein met ready disposition, but the 
choice high protein was slow, top pre- 
miums being slashed 8@llc. Buyers 
showed a desire for good color. No. 1 
dark closed, Jan. 28, at $1.2714@1.72% 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.254%,@1.70%; No. 3 
dark, $1.2344,@1.674%%4; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.264%4@1.67%. Winter wheat 
were negligible, with basis 
steady to firmer. No. 1 dark hard closed 
at Minneapolis May price to 27c over; 
No. 2 hard, May figure to 2c over. 
Wheat futures showed an _ irregular 
course, the main trend being lower. Car 
loadings and shipments were fair, the 
bulk being of spring. Very little durum 
went out. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 


-——— Amber durum———,, -—-Durum—, 


Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
21... 120% @150% 119% @150% 148% 148% 
23... 119% @146% 118% @146% 141% 141% 
24... 119% @141% 118% @141% 136% 136% 


25... 1185 @140% 117% @140% 135% 135% 


26... 119% @141% 118% @141% 136% 136% 
27... 119% @141% 118% @141% 136% 136% 
28... 120% @142% 119% @142% 137% 137% 


ansas City——Demand for interme- 
diate to strong protein wheat was strong 
last week, mainly from local mills. Me- 
dium samples found a good market 
among shippers. Elevators bought spar- 
ingly of damaged samples. Prices are 


unchanged to 1@2c weaker. Quotations, : 


Jan. 28: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.26144@1.71 
bu, No. 2 $1.251%4@1.70, No. 3 $1.22@ 
1.69, No. 4 $1.15@1.65; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.45@1.50, No. 2 $1.43@1.48, No. 8 
$1.35@1.45, No. 4 $1.25@1.40. 

St. Lowis.—There were freer offerings 
of soft wheat last week, and the quality 
was somewhat better. Demand was fair 
for selected qualities. Thin or damaged 
stuff, however, and cars without billing, 
met slow demand. Hard wheat was fair- 
ly steady. Shippers and _ rehandlers 
bought moderately, but not much local 
milling demand was noted. Receipts 
were 287 cars, against 241 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, Jan. 28: No. 2 
red $1.53@1.54 bu, No. 3 red $1.51; No. 
2 hard $1.32, No. 3 hard $1.82@1.821,. 

Toledo.—Premiums on wheat moved 
up 2c for the week, to 8c over Chicago 
May, compared with 6c over in the pre- 
vious week. Receipts were light, al- 
though there has been a fair movement 
from Michigan through Toledo to the 
Southeast and to Louisville and St. 
Louis. The bid for No. 2 red, for Toledo 
rate points, was $1.88%, bu on Jan. 27. 
Toledo has been too low, and has moved 
up. 

Milwaukee—Cash wheat closed last 
week at unchanged prices, with a steady, 
firm background. ‘There was good de- 
mand, and buyers were active in taking 
soft Wisconsin varieties. Offerings con- 
tinue small and the outward movement 
from local terminals light. Red winter 
remains the highest, and durum the low- 
est. Durum, mixed and hard winter are 
close together. Receipts for the week 
were 21 cars, compared with 27 the week 
before and 19 a year ago. Quotations, 
Jan, 28: No. 1 hard winter, $1.82@1.33 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.42@1.44; No. 
1 mixed, $1.30@1.82; No. 1 durum, $1.26 
@1.28. 


Nashville—A fairly good movement 
of wheat occurred last week, the grain 


being purchased chiefly in terminal mar- 
kets. Receipts and shipments this month 
have been materially larger than at the 
same time last year. There is a fair 
demand at mills. The market ruled gen- 
erally strong last week at recent ad- 
vances. No. 2 red, with bill, on Jan. 28 
-was quoted at $1.62@1.65 bu, Nashville. 


Atlanta.—Southeastern flour mills have 
been increasing their output steadily 
ever since Jan. 1, but as large mills had 
ample wheat in hand for their needs well 
ahead, the movement is not overly active. 
However, mills are buying to some ex- 
tent, and conditions are reported about 
the same as they were a year ago. Prices 
continue high. Quotations, Jan. 28, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 1 red, $1.75@1.76 bu; No. 
2 red, $1.73@1.74. 

Seattle—There was little activity in 
wheat last week, as farmers were loth to 
sell at the market, and exporters showed 
little desire to buy. Even milling de- 
mand for strong wheat fell off, owing to 
dullness in flour sales. Wet wheat is be- 
ing pressed for sale on account of the 
danger of deterioration as the weather 
grows milder. Cash quotations, Jan. 
27, No. 1 sacked, to arrive, coast: soft 
and western white, $1.30 bu; hard win- 
ter, $1.26; western red, $1.25; northern 
spring, $1.29; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.46; 
Big Bend dark northern spring (13 per 
cent protein), $1.48. 


Portland.—Wheat was quiet last week, 
exporters not showing much interest, as 
prices here are out of line with Europe. 
Most of the mills were in the market, but 
there was not much good milling wheat 
offered. There was inquiry from Japan 
for white wheat at prices below the mar- 
ket. The trade believes that later in the 
season the Orient may become a good 
buyer. Closing bids, Jan. 28, at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, February delivery: 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.40, bu; hard 
white, $1.321%4; Federation, $1.28; soft 
white and western white, $1.271,,; north- 
ern spring, $1.25; hard winter, $1.24; 
western red, $1.23. 

Ogden.— Wheat receipts last week av- 
eraged 25 cars daily. Deliveries to coun- 
try points increased. Prices remained 
unchanged, being based as. follows on 
Jan. 28: No. 2 dark hard $1.37@1.49 bu, 
No. 2 hard winter $1.13@1.33, No. 2 soft 
white $1.18@1.82, and No. 2 northern 
spring $1.46@1.55, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is very strong. 
Good milling wheat is in demand, but 
offerings are light. Quotations, Jan. 27, 
basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 hard white, 
$2.85; feed, $2.30. 

Buffalo.—No. 2 soft red winter wheat 
is commanding high premiums, and is 
closely held. Inquiry is good for both 
high and low protein. Stocks were light- 
er last week, and rail receipts were lim- 
ited to but a few cars. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Jan. 28 was 
%,c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand small and stocks, 
twice as much Canadian as domestic, 
showing a decrease of 73,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, Jan. 28: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, export, $1.444%, bu, No. 3 $1.41%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domes- 
tic, $1.454%, No. 3 $1.42%. The local 
wheat market ruled strong, with domes- 
tic cash selling down to $1.4414 and up 
to $1.45%, closing at the top and Ic 
over the export price, with southern mills 
the principal buyers. Exports were 268,- 
604 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat last week were 214,830 
bus; stock, 2,143,777. 


Philadelphia.—Demand for wheat is 
moderate, and prices are steadily main- 
tained. Quotations, Jan. 28, car lots, in 


CWUICWUICS ON UIONWUION 


Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











—————_Week ending. c July 1 to 

Wheat to— Jan. 21,°28 Jan. 22,’27 Jan. 14, '28 Jan. 21,'28 Jan. 22, 26 
DOME sevawcsntccceucesese 103,000 342,000 15,000 8,553,000 | 7,032,000 
United Kingdom ....... 603,000 200,000 343,000 33,353,000 31,482,000 
Other Europe .......... 298,000 464,000 261,000 37,706,000 46,011,000 
COMOGR sewvecustecwssew~ Seunne | oe ee Le 38,915,000 17,493,000 
Other countries ........ 423,000 80,000 434,000 7,353,000 15,458,000 
to. Seer 1,427,000 1,127,000 1,053,000 125,880,000 117,476,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. %148,000 149,000 252,000 9,054,000 10,060,000 
MATA occ ncddccvnoboscvsées 173,000 477,000 169,000 30,440,000 10,427,000 
- , OPEL E OTe TEESE EERE TIE 257,000 417,000 400,000 4,602,000 9,008,000 
GRAD co ccvcsenccsevscesereses 124,000 87,000 97,000 3,979,000 3,512,000 
BEND ccaccespecdacacseetvvceae 46,000 SEReee «= —«_—i(‘(‘étw tt ee 19,930,000 6,281,000 
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export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.49 
bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky 
$1.411,. “ 

New York.—Wheat was only moder- 
ately active last week. Export business 
was dull, and weather reports rather 
bullish. Cash grain quotations, Jan. 28. 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.56% bu; No, 
1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.55% ; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.463, ; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.61; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.i:f., domestic, $1.85%,. 

Toronto.—Winter wheat is to be had at 
a price, but mills cannot afford to pay 
what is being asked, so far as their ex- 
porting trade is concerned. Most of the 
wheat in country elevators and ware- 
houses belongs to the farmers’ pow!. If 
no market should be found for this soon, 
it may be expected that a price basis 
will be found upon which mills can vrind 
it for export as flour. Quotations. Jan, 
28: the pool is asking $1.33 bu fo- No, 
2 red or white, in car lots, f.o.b., country 
points, while private dealers quote $1.24 
@1.28, according to freights. For :.rm- 
ers’ wagon lots, dealers and mille: are 
paying $1.20@1.25 on the street. The 
sale of western spring wheat to Or: ‘ario 
mills is restricted. They cannot sel! ‘our 
in volume on today’s cost basis an’, ac- 
cordingly, are letting a good many : fers 
for flour go by. Stocks of this \ heat 
in near-by positions are ample fo: all 
requirements at present rate of cons :mp- 
tion. Prices are unchanged. Quota’ ions, 
Jan. 28: No. 2 northern, $1.5034 bu, in 
car lots, on track, bay ports; »», 3 
northern, $1.3514. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats continued 01 a 
steady basis last week, and a good de- 
mand prevailed. On Jan. 28 No. 2 \ hite 
were quoted at 555%, @57c bu, No. 3 white 
55@564%2c and No. 4 white 5412(@ 5éc. 
Cash rye was strong, and a good deniand 
prevailed for milling grades, both on 
spot and out of store. No. 2 was qucted, 
Jan, 28, at $1.10@1.10% bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Jan. 28, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 30, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 503,@53%c, 50°,@ 
52%c; No. 2 rye, $1.02@1.04, $1.02',@ 
1.034%; barley, 78@86c, 78@86c. 

Duluth.—A little trading was done last 
week in oats, but light offerings restrict- 
ed the amount of business that could be 
worked. No. 3 white closed, Jan. 2s, at 
Chicago May price to 3c under at 52@ 
55c bu. The light run of barley limits 
trading. Only a negligible business was 
possible last week. The closing prices 
were 75@83c. There is some interest in 
corn, but nothing done, on account of 
no trading supplies here. Demand for 
cash rye exceeds the supply. No. 2 track 
and to arrive closed at $1.03% bu. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains were fairly 
active last week, but prices are trending 
downward. Domestic sales of oats hive 
been moderate, and offerings have been 
slightly heavier. Demand for barley «p- 
pears to have been satisfied, and offer- 
ings have been larger than in several 
weeks. The call for rye has eased «ff. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats 6314¢ bu, barley 843¢c, and 
rye $1.03%, basis in store, Fort Williim 
and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Coarse grains were eas'cr 
last week. Barley and oats declined 
slightly, while rye held unchanged. Th: re 
was a good demand for all the grai:s, 
especially from shippers, and they wai t- 
ed heavy barley and oats. Malting | :- 
terests continued active in the bar! yv 
market. Quotations, Jan. 28: No. 2 re 
$1.10%, bu; No. 8 white oats, 53@5':; 
malting barley, 87@96c. 

Buffalo.—A good demand exists for |! 
grades of oats, particularly heavy te |, 
and they are selling on spot at a p:’- 
mium over shipping prices. Average 1 - 
ceipts from country _ last we: 
were about 10 cars daily. 

San Francisco.—Barley is steady, bi’ 
inactive. Export trading is dead, and 
space is scarce at $6 ton. With the co: 
tinued scarcity of rain over Californi 
feed barley should be wanted. Quot: 


tions, Jan. 27, basis 100’s, sacked: fee«', 


$2.25; grading, $2.35; choice, $2.60. Oa‘ 
remained scarce and firm on Jan. 27 a' 
$2.35 for feed and $8 for seed, basis 
100’s, sacked. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
ng prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 


























Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock: 

Receipts, shipments and.stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 28, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls. ...... 1,8561,141 832 439 19,094 10,648 
Kan. City..1,0131,294 753 65811,051 9,654 
Chicago 238 302 320 430 ee eon 
New York. .1,216 1,967 1,402 2,638 4, 318 3,166 
Philadelphia 451,270 2781,277 2,986 2,113 
Baltimore .. 217 458 268 710 3,248 2,233 
MEE nines oc Se .% * 872 383 
Milwaukee.. 26 27 13 cos 
Dul.-Sup. 873 671 100 164 15, 625 7,679 
Toledo ..... 565 4274 61 82 


*Nashville.. 45 17 71 57 450 
*Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 21. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 411 163 3845 196 583 2,574 
Kansas City... 72 3 20 a 3eF 13 
Chicago ...... 195 99 44 42 se 0% 
New York .... 2011,124 335 213 626 488 
Philadelphia... .. 82 3 18 2 199 
Baltimore .:.. 355 157 371 -- 6528 386 
ON eae ox 3 as -» 149 418 
Milwaukee 210 183 94 49 os ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 56 14 35 77 ny 524 
Buffalo ....... ° ae 58 oe 


*Nashville .... 2 
*Figures for 10 tibet ending Jan. 21. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 66 88 7 45 385 3,776 
Kansas City... 3 4 4 36 107 180 
Chicago ...... 33 28 18 5 <s os 
New York .... 101 531 68 84 370 929 
Philadelphia . 54 2 es « 96 
Baltimore .... 3 13 60 -» 102 298 
pe eee “a 2 <* ee 2 7 
Milwaukee ... 22 42 13 7 ° P 
Duluth-Sup. .. 191 115 8 . 1,772 5,541 
Buffalo ...... ee ee oe 5 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 











WHEAT 28, as reported to the United States Bureau 
Chicago Minneapolis of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 
Jan March May March May Canadian 
a 130% 131 126% 127% American in bond 
acs... 129% 130% 125% SE ee hae ae 83,265,000 27,798,000 
Beveess 130 130% 125% ee re 4,027,000 458,000 
21. 130% 130% 126 127 CNS Seca ckneke wee ON eee eee 
a 130% 131 126% 127% SBarley .........- ~ 4,420,000 1,499,000 
Bis». 130% 130% 125% 4. a eer 21,474,000 13,000 
Kansas City St. Louis red WUMMMOOE co ccccecccvcs 3,523,000 18,000 
Jan. May July March May Stocks of United States grain in store in 
24 . 126% en .” aeeeey . oeeed Canadian markets on Jan. 28: wheat, 2,802,- 
ao... 124% 120% 144 148 000 bus; rye, 787,000; corn, 1,756,000; barley, 
ee, STO sees tence 51,000; oats, 580,000. 
, 125 121% wees tee Fi d—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
B...+-> 125% Hitr sheng diamine bts Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
30...+-- A. Fe at the principal distributing centers for the 
Seattle week ending Jan. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 
Jan. March May Jan March men ted), with comparisons: 
24 . 127% 130 27.446. 126 12 Receipts Shipments Stocks 
25. 126% 129% 28..... 126% 129% 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
ec; 126% 129 30..... 125% 129% Minneapolis .. 162 98 58 252,357 805 
Winnipeg Duluth durum }veeag od Estaws alt ait 1 3 Pe ; 
ew Yor J ke es “ 
Jan Br 4 bay mem «© oidiyy «= «dDWluth-Sup. .. *14 38 41 166 955 1,567 
le 135% 135% 119% 20% *Mill receipts not included. 
@i..... 135% 135% 120 2135 
fh... ise nee + tos tty Imports of Canadian Wheat 
28.. 1 ’ 
= The United States Department of Com- 
30 135 % 135% 120% 121% merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
Liverpool Buenos Aires the principal northern border ports as fol- 
Jan March May March May lows: 
24.. 148% 148% 127% 129% Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
25 147% 147% 125% 129% -—Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to 
26 148% 148% 126% 129% Jan. 21 Jan. 14 Jan. 21, 1928 
27 . 148 148 126 ee tee oe wee ‘ 
28 147% 14T7%Hiilc ce 129 
Imports into bonded mill for grinding 
30 147% nn A A into flour for export, bus: 
CORN -——Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to 
Chicago Kansas City Jan. 21 Jan. 14 Jan. 21, 1928 
Jan March May May July 30,000 590,000 9,264,000 
24 88% 91% 84% 87 
26 87% 90% 83% 85% Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
ped seat son rte4 +f The following table shows stocks of grain 
_ 87% 90% 83% 86% in store at above points on Jan. 27, in bush- 
30. 88% 91% 84% 87% els (000’s omitted): 
-_ Elevator— Wheat be Barley Flax 
OATS rig whik Gu eae 1,207 134 
Chicago Minneapolis BV, giccedes 3,984 273 307 207 
pd co. May Stench May Can. ~ eeeees 803 68 104 795 
3.. 55 56 52% 52% os aaeareres 5,138 60 87 326 
%.. 54% 55 51% 51% No. 6 ... 5,788 116 146 110 
i% eS oer ; 
i os. +e 51% ty Private elevators. 30,729 1,549 2,052 673 
oe Ht Ht % Ht a Afloat for winter 
20. 54% 55% 51% 51% WROFRBO .cccces 6,671 
RYE Totals .co.ccoces 54,320 2,093 2,830 2,111 
Year 80 ...cse- 43,858 3,093 3,940 2,422 
Ohieage Minneapolis = neceipts ........ 3,941 349 325 44 
a? ty ine — bo A Rail shipments... 444 321 478  ... 
25... 110% 109% 102% 103 STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
26.. 110% 109% 103 103% Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
27... 64. 111 109% 102% 103% No: 1northern.. 108 Kota .......... 16 
28. 110% 109% 102% 103% No. 2 northern.. 812 White spring 62 
| ae 109% 109% 102% 102% Dk. 1 and 2n.. 16 Winter ........ 
MAY FLAXSEED No. 3 northern..4,495 Others ......... 8,030 
Duluth No. 4 cccccvcces 2,060 Private ....... 30,729 
a magets Simi No. & ... 2.0 ess 612 Afloat .......... 6.671 
> a ee een Bs DW vccocowses 288 
Jan. 25 veeeeseseeeceees 214% BP Hebd. is euvs's 83 Total ....... 54,320 
Jan. 26 214% 216% 
Me. Bhi ceeucnees< cue sa Meee 217 PMD sorrneee wate 
EE eer 215% 216 % Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
ee, BOres Bete: <a tiskae 215% 216% We. BG. Weescce RC aaa 257 
No. 3 C. W...... 96 Private ........ 1,549 
2 8OG8 cocvicccss 104 
B TOOG wccccccee 28 TOCA) .ccccses 2,093 


Boston.—Moderate demand is report- 
ed for oats for shipment, with prices 
a shade lower at the close of last week. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: fancy 40@42-lb, 
shipment all-rail, 73@74c bu; regular 38 
@40-lb, 68@70c; regular 36@38-lb, 66@ 
68c; regular 84@36-lb, 64@66c; lake- 
and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 65@67c. 





Montreal_—Mixed feeds remain quiet, 
with prices firm. Quotations, Jan. 28, 
carloads, on track, Montreal rate points, 
net cash, jutes: barley meal, $47 ton; 
ground oil cake, $53; mixed "feeds, $30 
@42. 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 390 232 3818 598 7,824 15,392 
Kan. City... 84 103 40 30 286 841 
Chicago .... 766 924 25 350 oes eee 
New York.. 376 40 35 40 288 493 
Philadelphia 26 46 16 24 109 172 
Baltimore .. 46 16 oe ee 121 116 
Boston Se se 21 ee ve 55 31 
Milwaukee... 105 154 113 101 
Duluth-Sup.. 8 sw 10 7 381 8, 092 
Toledo 66 94 29 32 
Buffalo .... os ee 1,710 cee 
*Nashville. 216 62 734 


168 83 
*Figures for 10 days ending Maal ri 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Jan. 14— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .618,000 605,000 470,000 
pe) err eee 124,450 112,970 36,524 
SURMOTED oo cccccccvece 8,970 8,690 11,540 

Stocks on Jan. 14— 

At terminals ........ 89,529 67,099 57,323 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 176,791 158,721 128,393 

Week’s decrease ..... 4,165 5,160 7,557 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 21, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 


parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 22, 
Wheat— Jan. 21 vious week 1927 
United States*... 83,858 —2,620 62,084 
United Statesf... 2,490 —561 3,032 
CamAGe cocsececs 151,746 +625 119,396 
Wetals cecccccs 238,094 —2,556 184,512 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
DOSMED cc cccvccce $61,600 +6,000 62,000 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
DOERR ccccccctse 299,694 +3,444 246,512 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals .........+. . —697 40,111 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WOORNS crcccecess 32,722 —90 61,260 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

-———_United States—____, 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
AGE: 1.204. 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 - 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
a 2 occun 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 - 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Bes. BT neces 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

Week ending— 

} ere 88,614,000 3,261,000 91,875,000 
Jan. 14 -. 86,478,000 3,051,000 89,529,000 
Jan, 21 - 83,858,000 2,490,000 86,348,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 . 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 - 121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

Week ending— 

Jan. 7 - 148,956,000 240,831,000 52,700,000 
Jan. 14 ...151,121,000 240,650,000 55,600,000 
Jan. 21 - 151,746,000 238,094,000 61,600,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— 1927— 

July 1 ....1385,563,000 Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 
Aug. 1 - 128,647,009 Week ending— 

Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Jan. 7.....293,531,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Jan. 14... .296,250,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 Jan. 21....299,694,000 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Jan. 28, in bushels 


(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 459 717 123 129 1,864 661 
Kan. City..2,598 416 997 18 5,900 3,309 
Chicago . 2,828 1, = 770 398 eee ee 
New York. 26 ee ee 11 98 
Philadelphia 52 4 55 6 111 17 
Baltimore .. 28 21 16 ° 113 114 
Boston ..... es 1 ee oe 6 2 
Milwaukee... 292 457 164 45 eee ee6 
Dul.-Superior 1 — 1 ee 1 15 
Toledo ..... 51 95 21 65 ose oo 
Buffalo ° 622 


*Nashville.. 90 82 34 47 111 (47 
*Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 21. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Jan. 28: No. 
2 white, domestic, 64@6414c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 63@631,,c. 





Movement of Wheat Prices 
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pee RTS INC Scan ents 


New Orleans—Domestic demand for 
corn was only fair last week and the 
foreign call very slow, with shipments 
negligible. Quotations, Jan. 26: No. 2 
yellow $1.11 bu, No. 3 $1.09; No. 2 white 
$1.11, No. 3 $1.09 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.02; hominy feed, 
$2.07; standard meal, $2.20. 

St. Louis—There was a fair demand 
for corn last week, of which nearly half 
represented purchases to supply outside 
orders for yellow and white. Prices 
ranged lower, the soft tone in futures 
being the chief depressing factor. There 


was a noticeable falling off in accumula- . 


tive buying, so that the chief support 
locally came from glucose plants and 
mills. Receipts were 542 cars, against 
351 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Jan. 28: No, 4 corn, 82c bu; No. 3 yel- 
low 8512@87c, No. 4 yellow 84@84'4c, 
No. 5 yellow 81@81'c; No. 3 white 84 
@85c, No. 4 white 83c. 

Atlanta.—Increase in millfeed and 
mixed feed demand is enabling mills in 
this district to operate on a more active 
basis, and the result is the call for corn 
showed steady improvement last week. 
Dealers are buying for current needs, 
few orders being reported for more than 
30 days ahead. Quotations, Jan. 28, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, 
sacked, $1 bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 
yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 97c. Corn in 
the shuck sells for about 20@25c less. 
No. 2 white western corn, bulk, $1.12@ 
1.13, No. 3 white $1.11@1.12; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.12@1.13, No. 3 yellow $1.11@1.12. 

Nashville——As mills continue to grind 
local corn, shipping demand remains 
quiet. Western terminals are offering 
freely. The market was about steady 
last week. Quotations, Jan. 28: No. 3 
white, 95c bu; No. 3 yellow, 96c. Grist 
mills reported increased activities, on 
account of larger demand for corn meal, 
with the market shade higher. Deger- 
minated cream meal, 96-lb bags, was 
quoted at $2.15@2.25 per 100 Ibs, Jan. 
28. Hominy feed was quiet at $40.50 ton. 

Memphis.—Little buying of corn meal 
is being dene. Farming operations are 
getting under way, but distributors have 
little meal on hand or bought, and are 
not inclined to take much, showing pref- 
erence for price rather than quality. On 
Jan. 28 some small mills offered a few 
cars for immediate shipment at $3.80 bbl, 
basis 24’s, although most quotations were 
$3.90@4.35. Corn bran is selling in a 
small way at $36 ton. 

Kansas City.—Receipts of corn are 
heavy, but demand has been broad, and 
clearance easy. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan, 28: white, No. 2 80@8lc 
bu, No. 3 77@80c, No. 4 75@79c; yel- 
low, No. 2 81@82c, No. 3 78142@8lc, No. 
4 7642@78%c; mixed, No. 2 79142@80%2¢, 
No. 8 77@79 4c, No. 4 75@78c. 


Chicago—Demand for corn products 
has slowed up. On Jan. 28, corn flour 
was quoted at $2@2.05 per 100 Ibs, corn 
meal $1.95@2.05, cream meal $1.95@2.05 
and hominy $1.95@2.05. The local cash 
market was strong for the choice grades, 
but lower ones were easier, due to the 
much heavier receipts, the bulk of which 
were of the lower grades. Demand was 
fairly active. No, 3 mixed was quoted at 
85144c bu, No. 4 mixed 82142@83c, No. 5 
mixed 80@82%c; No. 3 yellow 88c, No. 
4 yellow 853%4@87'\4c, No. 5 yellow 80@ 
8444c, No. 6 yellow 79@80%c; No. 3 
white 8734c, No. 4 white 82@85'4c, No. 
5 white 7812@82'c, No. 6 white 77@79c. 


Minneapolis—Cash corn is_ steady, 
with receipts and demand both fair. No. 
4 yellow is held at 8@llc bu under the 
Chicago May option, No. 5 yellow 11@ 
14c under, and No. 6 yellow 15@19c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 28 
was 838@86c; the closing price on Jan. 
80 was 84@86c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 31 at 
$5.20@5.30 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.10@5.20. 


Milwaukee——Corn last week closed 3@ 
2c below the previous one, with a wider 
basis for the lower grades. There was 
a good demand from industries and ship- 





pers, and white and yellow were favored. 
Premiums for dry parcels are increas- 
ing. Receipts totaled 187 cars, against 
149 the week before and 308 last year. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: No. 3 yellow 86@ 
88c bu; No. 3 white, 86@87c; No. 3 
mixed, 85@86c. 


Pittsburgh—There was only a fair 
volume of corn business handled last 
week, with very little No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, on offer. Prices were higher. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1@1.01%, bu; No. 3 yellow, 
Shelled, 99c@$1. Kiln-dried yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.75@2.80 per 100 
Ibs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was easier and in 
good demand last week. Arrivals includ- 
ed 20,080 bus by rail and 8,047 by boat. 
Most of the trading was under cover, the 
only sales reported being parcel lots of 
southern white at 90@971,4c, delivered, 
and mixed at 90c on wharf. Closing 
prices, Jan. 28: No. 2 spot, or contract 
grade, 97%4c bu (down 4c); domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, $1.01 (down Ic). 
Cob corn was firmer and more salable 
at $4.25@4.50 bbl. Corn meal and hom- 
iny were lower and fairly active at $2.15 
@2.30 per 100 Ibs, with some of the big 
flour mills said to be selling meal to 
mixed car trade at very low prices. 


Boston.—Corn for shipment ruled low- 
er last week, with prices easier at the 
close. Only a fair demand prevailed. 
Prices, Jan. 28: No. 2 yellow for ship- 
ment all-rail, $1.08@1.09 bu, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.05@1.06; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.07, No. 3 yellow $1.05@1.06. Corn 
meal was quiet, with the market lower. 
Granulated yellow sold at $2.60, with 
bolted yellow at $2.55, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.15, all in 100-lb 
sacks. Hominy feed was lower at $43.25 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia. — Corn products rule 
steady, but demand is only moderate. 
Quotations, Jan. 28, in 100-lb sacks: 
kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.40; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.40. 

Buffalo.—There was an excellent de- 
mand for all grades of corn last week. 
Receipts from the country have been lim- 
ited to a few cars a day and these have 
been sold at a premium over shipping 
prices. Local buyers have been forced, 
through lack of receipts from Ohio and 
Indiana, to bring corn from Chicago and 
other central points to satisfy their 
needs. Most of the receipts have been 
the property of Buffalo industries. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 28: No. 3 yellow corn, 
$1.02, bu; gluten feed, $43.10 ton; do- 
mestic corn meal, $2.35 per 100 lbs; hom- 
iny, white $40 fon, yellow $39. 


San Francisco.—Corn is a little lower, 
and trading is active in eastern grades. 
Quotations, Jan. 27, basis 100 lbs: east- 
ern No. 2 yellow, $1.92, bulk; Egyptian, 
$2.35, sacked; California milo, $2.10, 
sacked; eastern milo, $1.95, bulk; eastern 
Kafir, $1.90, bulk. 


| Rye Propucts | 
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Milwaukee.—Rye flour continues out 
of favor, because of its strength and 
close proximity to the northwestern 
wheat flour prices. Prices hold strong, 
due to reports regarding domestic stocks. 
Quotations, Jan. 28: fancy white patents 
$5.95@6.10 bbl, medium $5.50@5.75, and 
dark $4.35@4.50 in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—Local demand for rye flour 
still is quiet. Shipping directions continue 
fairly good, and last week the local out- 
put totaled 8,000 bbls, against 7,000 the 
ptevious week. On Jan. 28 white was 
quoted at $5.90@6.20 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.65@5.90 and dark $4.20@4.50. 


Minneapolis—The rye market con- 
tinues very dull. Buyers apparently can- 
not reconcile themselves to paying pres- 
ent prices. Those who contracted for 
flour in the early fall months did so 
when rye grain was 10c bu or more low- 
er than at present and, while their hold- 
ings have been absorbed, they do not 
want to pay 50@60c bbl more than they 
did before. Consequently, some bakers 
who would: ordinarily contract for 500 
to 1,000 bbls at a time, are merely taking 
10 to 15 in each car of wheat flour 
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shipped, and pay the current market 
price, hoping for a decline. Prices, how- 
ever, are firm. Pure white flour is quot- 
ed at $5.80@5.95 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
pure medium $5.35@5.50, and pure dark 
$4.20@4.30, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
‘made 15,175 bbls flour compared with 
13,846 in the previous week. 


Duluth—Market conditions last week 
generally were dull. A few inquiries, 
resulting in scattered sales for small lots, 
shipment in the near future, were noted. 
Present high rye deters new purchases 
in any volume. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, 
Jan. 28, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.70; No. 3 
dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, 
$5.20. , 

New York.—Rye flour prices are firm, 
with only limited buying. Quotations in 
jutes, Jan. 28, $6.835@6.60 bbl. 

Pittsburgh—tittle activity was noted 
in rye flour last week, with the result 
that total sales did not make much show- 
ing. Prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan, 28: pure white, $6.25@6.50 bbl; me- 
dium, $5.75@6; dark, $4.50@5. 

Boston.—There has been an advance 
of 15c on rye flour and pure dark rye, 
with meal held 10c higher than a week 
ago. Demand is quiet. Quotations, Jan. 
28: choice white patent rye flour, $6.70 
@6.85 bbl, in sacks; standard patents, 
$6.50@6.70; medium light straights, $6.30 
@6.45; medium dark straights, $6@6.15; 
rye meal, $5.45@5.60; pure dark rye, 
$5.25@5.35. 

Buffalo.—There was no new business in 
rye flour last week. Prices were firm 
and the trade was unwilling to follow the 
advance. Quotations, Jan. 28, 98-lb cot- 
tons, sacked, f.o.b., mills: white, $6.60@ 
6.65 bbl; dark, $5.40@5.50. 

Baltimore—Rye flour was _ barely 
steady last week, with no signs of trad- 
ing in any direction. Quotations, Jan. 28, 
in 98-lb ccttons: pure top white patent 
$6.30@6.55 bbl, straight $5.80@6.05 and 
dark $4.90@5.15. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is steady with 
demand moderate, though mostly for 
small lots. Quotations, Jan. 28, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $6.50@6.75 bbl for white, $6 
@6.25 for medium and $5.50@5.75 for 
dark. 
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Toronto.—Cereal mills say demand for 
their products is poor. There is no ex- 
port inquiry, and the domestic market 
is quiet. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 28: rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for 
cash, and $7.20 in straight cars on track; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are selling readily in the domestic mar- 
ket in moderately good volume, mainly of 
package goods. Oats for grinding are 
plentiful, but expensive. There is no 
change in the export situation. Prices 
for Canadian oatmeal are too high to en- 
courage export sales. Quotations, Jan. 
28: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Rolled oats prices declined 
5c bag last week. Quotations, Jan. 28: 
$3.60 per 90-lb jute bag, delivered; oat- 
meal 10 per cent more. Business is very 
quiet. 

Chicago.—Oatmeal is a little easier, 
and domestic business is improving. 
There have also been some export sales. 
On Jan. 28, rolled oats were quoted at 
$2.95 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $3.25 
per 100 Ibs. 


Philadelphia.—There is a moderate in- 
quiry for oatmeal, and values are a shade 
firmer under light offerings. Quotations, 
Jan. 28, $4.05 per 100-lb sack for ground 
oatmeal and $3.65 for rolled oats, in 90- 
lb sacks. 

Boston—A good demand was noted 
for rolled oatmeal last week, with the 
market held steady at $3.50, with cut and 
ground meal at $3.85, all in 90-Ib sacks, 
on Jan. 28. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 31 at $3.10 per 90 Ibs. 
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Minneapolis.—There has been no let-up 
in demand for linseed meal, and crush. 
ers report a strong, active market. Thi: 
demand appears to be in line with tha 
prevailing at other mill points through- 
out the country. Production continye; 
at a healthy pace, with shipping direc. 
tions plentiful. Meal is priced at $49.59 
ton, February-March shipment. The ex. 
port market continues steady, thie price 
for cake for February-March shipment 
being $46, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushei of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

--Minneapolis—\ = -—Dvw!uth— 


Track Toarrive Track May 

Jan. 24 . $2.19 $2.13 $2.207. $2174 
Jan. 25 .... 217% 2.11% 2.185, 2.153, 
Jan. 26 2.18 2.12% 2.193, 2.164 
Jan. 27 .... 2.19 2.138% 2.20 2.17 
Jan, 28 .... 2.20 2.18% 2.19% 2.164 
Jan. 30 .... 2.19% 2.18% 2.19% 2.16% 
Receipts and shipments of flax ced aj 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. |, 1927, 


to Jan, 28, 1928, compared with t'\¢ cor- 
responding period of the previou 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—Ship: ents 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 |: 
1,963 





Minneapolis ...10,423 6,745 1,963 1.599 
TRUER. . cacs2ce 7,103 6,636 7,332 4,695 
Totals ...... 17,526 13,381 9,295 6,285 


Duluth.—Acute dullness pervac.d the 
flaxseed future market last week. The 
undertone, on the whole, appeared bear- 
ish, May declining 4c, with crusher: pick- 
ing up needs on the way down. Weak 
spots developed reactions, about ore half 
of the early loss being recovered, |: .1t the 
close showed a net decline on the week 
of 25c. Cash offerings and tradiny were 


light, due to small receipts. No. © spot 
was unchanged at 3c under to Gv over 
May; to arrive, 3c under to 3c over, 


Crushers picked up some of the choice, 
Chicago. — Linseed meal _ con‘inues 
strong, and demand is sufficient to ab- 
sorb all offerings. On Jan. 28, i: was 
quoted at $49.50@50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Local manufacturer; of 
linseed cake and meal report a very 
strong market. Some mills repori con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining the 
screenings required. Demand, which is 
almost purely local, is extremely heavy, 
and there are practically no stocks on 
hand. Prices recently have been slightly 
lower. Oil cake, in bags, was quoted, 
Jan. 28, at $42 ton, and meal at $44. 
Flaxseed has been featureless, and prices 
have weakened, closing at 2@2%¢c under 
the previous week. Quotation, Jan. 28, 
$1.83, bu, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee—Linseed meal advanced 
50c last week. The delivery situation is 
reported very tight. Quotation, Jan. 28, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $50.50@51 ton. 

Boston.—A firmer market for linseed 
meal, with light stocks, is reported. 
There is fair demand. Prices are higher. 
On Jan. 28 Buffalo shippers offered 34 
per cent meal at $49.75 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, and 31 per cent at $49, all prompt 
or first half February shipment, Bo: ton 
points. No offerings for shipment by 
Edgewater. 

Pittsburgh—Offerings of linseed rcal 
were extremely light last week, and s:les 
showed some improvement, with prices 
slightly higher. Quotation, Jan. 28, 
$51.70 ton. 

Kansas CityHeavy demand by /:ed 
mixers has strengthened the linseed n: zal 
market considerably. Quotation, b: sis 
Kansas City, Jan. 28, $53.30 ton. 

Toronto.—There is a fairly active in- 
quiry for linseed meal at unchan;ed 
prices. Quotation, Jan. 28, $48.50 tn, 
in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


‘2 2 2) 


Philadelphia.—Oats are quiet, ‘ut 
steady under moderate offerings. Q:0- 
tations, Jan. 28: No. 2 white, 651,@66' 'c 
bu; No. 3 white, 621,@641,c. 


Cw wD 


Production of alfalfa meal in the Ur t- 
ed States for the five months, July ‘0 
November, totaled 127,676 short tons, @°- 
cording to reports from the manufactur- 
ers to the Grain, Hay and Feed Mark:t 
News Service, United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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FLOUR IS UNAFFECTED BY 
NEW SOUTHEASTERN RATES 


Amanta, Ga.—Though a number of 
important commodities sold or manufac- 
tured in the Southeast are among those 
affected by widespread changes in freight 
rates which recently were made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
tween the South, the Central Freight As- 
sociation and eastern seaboard territories, 
flour, grain and feed, with the exception 
of hay, are not included, as has been 

erally presumed, according to Harry 
T, Moore, traffic manager of the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau, the same rates as here- 
tofore still being in effect. 

At the same time, however, Mr. Moore 
said changes are likely to be made later 
on in the freight rates between the same 
territories on flour, grain and feed prod- 
ucts, as these are now under investigation 
by the Commission with many other com- 


moditics, but no definite decision in this 
respeci is likely to be reached for six or 
eight weeks. 

Incicentelly, the changes which became 
effective at midnight, Jan. 15, comprise 


one of ‘he most far-reaching revisions in 


freigh' rates the Interstate Commerce 
Comm ssion has ever made, affecting not 
only interstate shipments, but also intra- 
state shipments between points in the 
South. 


Inasmuch ‘as the present effort is to 
reduce rates, it is thought likely that any 
chang:s in flour, grain and feeds the 
Commission may later make will also 
represent reductions, and that these com- 
modities may be placed on a mileage 
basis, as were those included in the re- 
cent revisions. Hence, geographical loca- 
tion of the receiving point and the ship- 
ping point, and the distance apart of 
these two points, will be a vital consid- 
eration. 

As a whole, the Southeast benefits con- 
siderably by the new rates, especially 
Atlanta, this latter being true because 
of the city’s advantageous geographical 
location. 

Affecting carload shipments only, the 
new rates to Atlanta from principal 
cities of the Middle West and the East, 
and which may be used as a basis be- 
tween other points of about equal dis- 
tance, represent the following changes, 
compared with former rates: From Chi- 
cago to Atlanta the rates are 114% per 
cent less for sixth class freight to 40% 
per cent less for first class; from Detroit 
the reduction is 10 per cent on sixth 
class to 88 per cent on first class; from 
Indianapolis the reduction is 18 per cent 
on sixth class to 374 per cent on first 
class; from St. Louis there is a reduc- 
tion of 11 per cent on sixth class up to 
24 per cent on third class, and 20 per 
cent on first class;—while from most 
points in the eastern seaboard territory 
there were slight increases for first and 
second class freight, and substantial de- 
creases on third to sixth class rates. 

J. R, Bachman, secretary-treasurer of 
the Atlanta Milling Co., is general chair- 
man of the Atlanta Freight Bureau. 

Cw wD 
SHIPMENTS OF CORN 

Oxianoma Crry, Oxra.—The first full 
cargo (100,000 bus) of corn to be shipped 
from a Texas port since the World War 
left Galveston last week for Denmark. 
Another steamship will arrive this week 
to carry 190,000 bus to the same country. 
This month’s corn exports will approxi- 
mate 1,000,000 bus. 

if 2 2) 

MORE SAILINGS PLANNED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A new schedule, which 
will provide for more trips each week 
by the Mississippi-Warrior Service, the 
federal barge line between here and New 
Orleans, will go into effect in St. Louis 
in March, according to J. P. Higgins, 
operating manager of the line here. 

(2 2 2) 

CALIFORNIA RATE LOWER 
Saw Francisco, Car.—The California 
railroad commission has granted Oak- 
land; Cal.; grain and feed dealers a re- 
duction in rates on grain shipments from 


Oakland to points in the San Joaquin 
Valley of from 5c to 20c ton. The order 
is a victory for Oakland grain dealers, 
who have been shipping grain and pre- 
pared feeds in large quantities into the 
central part of the state in competition 
with South Vallejo dealers operating un- 
der a lower freight rate. 
‘2 2 2) 
NEW ELEVATOR OPENED 
The 5,500,000-bu terminal elevator 
built for the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
at Port Arthur, Ont., has been formally 
opened to commercial use. Construction 
of the plant, which cost more than $2,- 
000,000, was begun May 20, and a record 
was made in its completion by the Car- 
ter-Halls-Aldinger Co. Among officials 
at the opening were P. C. Watt, Winni- 
peg, general superintendent; C. D. Howe, 
W. H. Suba and R, B. Chalmers, con- 
sulting engineers. 
2 2 2) 


INCREASE SHOWN IN FLOUR 
SHIPPED FROM VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Statistics just is- 
sued. by the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Vancouver show a steady increase in the 
shipments of flour through the port, in 
barrels, as follows: 

Columbia 


Vancouver Puget Sd. River 
BOOT ia do vedes 100,384 = .accccs ceveces 
ROBB. od cccccce 484,037 2,215,159 1,240,011 
BOBS. cy eccccses 805,247 2,839,079 1,951,223 
| Se 936,033 3,230,128 2,865,390 
Co ee 813,430 1,142,337 635,000 
BORG. oe cciccee 986,036 1,378,248 795,988 
Pere re 1,210,007 2,219,999 896,319 


The comparison with Puget Sound and 
Columbia River is made to indicate the 
manner in which Vancouver has been 
gradually increasing from 1242 per cent 
of the total in 1922 to 31 per cent in 
1926 and 29 per cent in 1927. 

A monthly comparison for 1927 shows 
shipments as follows: 


United 
Kingdom and Other 








Orient Continent ports 
January ........ 74,448 19,881 6,03z 
February ....... 114,605 22,025 1,590 
BEBPOR cccscccess 173,196 10,267 3,159 
MRT: vvccvcccces 95,568 13,805 8,882 
BRP sccccscscces 143,136 31,848 1,262 
June . 551 11,666 
July ‘ 5,470 7,680 
AMOR ccccccccs 41,502 86,654 3,200 
September ...... 33,316 cece 6,641 
October ........ 45,630 19,020 1,300 
November ...... 68,810 20,350 10,040 
December ...... 47,830 22,170 3,670 

978,018 252,041 76,122 


Of the shipments to the Orient, 559,801 
went to China, 224,020 to Japan, 165,175 
to Hongkong and 29,842 to the Philip- 
pines. 

The comparisons between the ports of 
Vancouver, Puget Sound and Columbia 
River are not statistically accurate, as 
one port or another keeps records differ- 
ently, including in “foreign deep sea sail- 
ings” the vessels which cleared for coast 
ports of a neighboring country, but they 
do show the relative growth of Van- 
couver. 

os 2) 
TRANSIT TARIFFS AMENDED 

Battrmore, Mpv.—Transit tariffs of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads, effective on or about Feb. 6, are 
amended to provide that grain in straight 
carloads, unloaded in Baltimore elevators 
or in cars on track, may be switched at 
regular switching rates to private ware- 
houses located on the same railroad, and 
there milled or mixed and reshipped un- 
der the transit privileges enjoyed by 
such mill or private warehouse, protect- 
ing the through rate from point of origin 
to ultimate destination. In other words, 
the switching movement from the eleva- 
tors or track is permitted to intervene 
without abrogating the transit privilege 
which the mill or warehouse would other- 
wise have, had the car originally been 
consigned and delivered to it. 

(2 2 2) 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 

MonrreaL, Que.—A delegation repre- 
senting the shipping federation is to con- 
fer with the harbor commission of Mont- 
real in the near future, with regard to 
the desired improvements in the port of 
Montreal that are deemed necessary to 
take care of the expected increase of 
traffic in the harbor next year. New 
shipping lines reported as intending to 
come into Montreal include La Cie Gén- 
érale Trans-Atlantique, the North Ger- 
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man Lloyd and the Hamburg-American 
Line. 

It is said that these companies will at 
first maintain weekly schedules to Mont- 
real, and if the traffic proves satisfactory, 
this arrangement will be improved. 
More wharf and shed space are required 
to accommodate traffic here. 

‘2 2 2) 
MICHIGAN WHEAT REPORT 

Torepo, Oxn1o.—Frank B. Drees, sec- 
retary of the Michigan Millers’ Associa- 
tion, has issued revised figures for the 
1927 wheat crop, making it 19,166,000 
bus winter wheat and 114,000 bus spring, 
total 19,270,000. He says that the acre- 
age of the present crop is estimated at 
964,000, compared with 909,000 for 1927, 
an increase of 6 per cent. Condition on 
Dec. 1 was the best since 1919, and six 
points above that of a year ago, with 94 
per cent of normal condition. Most 
fields started the winter with excellent 
growth and good stands. 

2 2 2) 
SOUTHWEST BAKING OFFICERS 

Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxra.—The South- 
west Baking Co., with plants at Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Sherman, Dennison, Tyler, 
Marshall, Paris, Brownwood and San 
Angelo, Texas, held its annual election of 
officers and directors at Dallas last week. 
The new officers are E. C. Carlson chair- 
man of the board, E. Goodman and A. 
J. Doherty vice presidents, S. R. Sharp 
secretary-treasurer, and Marion S. 
Church assistant secretary-treasurer. 

C2 WwW? 
NO RETURN OF STALES 

Torevo, On1o.—W. D. Leech, chief of 
the state division of foods and dairies, 
has served notice that after Feb. 1 the 
law against the exchange of bread (re- 
turn of stales) will be rigidly enforced, 
and that bakers, drivers and grocers will 
be considered equally liable and respon- 
sible under the law for its violation. It 


has been estimated that the practice of 
exchanging bread cost Ohio bakers not 
less than $2,000,000 last year. 


Cw wD 
NASHVILLE BAKERY BANKRUPT 
NasHvitteE, Tenn.—An_ involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed in 
the United States district court against 
the Federal Baking Co. by Orr, Jackson 
& Co., wholesale grocers, and others, 
having claims of $1,700. Federal Judge 
Gore appointed C. L. Davison receiver. 
The company operates a bakery and a 
chain of retail stores in Nashville. 
2 2 2) 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 


From 
Halifax-St. John 








Feb.- tNew 
To— +tNew York Mch. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... *27.00 31.00 tt27.00 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
Antwerp .......++++ 23.00 coos %*26.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 +t27.00 
Belfast ...ccccccees 24.00 24.00 t127.00 
Bergen ....cccccece 30.00 32.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ........- 40.00 eae 30.00 
Bremen ......-++e0% *25.00 eos %936.00 
Bristol ....cccccses 24.00 22.00 27.00 
PPE 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
) Pee rrree eee ei *24.00 30.00 127.00 
DOQRRME osc ccccccces *30.00 32.00 45.00 
DUBNER cc cccccccees 24.00 24.00 t27.00 
DUMASO 00: cccccses 24.00 27.00 +27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 aes 45.00 
Gibraltar .......+++. ° see Tyr: 
GIBEBOW occ rcccccece a 22.00 425.00 
Gothenburg .... ° 31.00 A 
Hamburg ...... \ 22.00 **25.00 
Havre ....ccsee le eee 30.00 
Helsingfors . 32.00 45.00 
BRON .ccccccscsesssc ‘ 28.00 127.00 
Leith 6... .ccccsccee 2 23.00 +t27.00 
Liverpool A 20.00 ++25.00 
London .....6esse6+ x 20.00 425.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 1127.00 
Malmo ...seeresees A 34.00 42.00 
Manchester .. J 20.00 9425.00 
Marseilles ... y ecole 35.00 
Newcastle ... eee é 23.00 27.00 
| PPP ETEAT EL J 32.00 37.00 
Pir@us ...ssseeeece . woes 40.00 
Rotterdam 6 22.00 *%*25.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 26.00 127.00 
Stavanger .......+. 30.00 32.00 37.00 
Stettin .........008 *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ........+ 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 50c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Gibraltar 35c, Hamburg 20@22c, Hel- 
singfors 30c, Stettin 30c. 

+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore. 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

**Effective through April, 1928. 

+tThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Jan. 24, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 


GRANDMA'S LOAF and design; Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., doing business as Aetna 
Mills, Kansas City, Mo., and Wellington, 
Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
9, 1927. 

KANSAS BEAUTY; Security Flour Mills 
Co., Abilene, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Jan. 1, 1912. 

HEART'S DELIGHT and design; Scoville, 
Brown & Co., Wellsville, N. Y; buckwheat 
flour, pastry flour, graham flour, pancake 
flour and corn meal. Use claimed since 
1894. 

HOME; Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn; buckwheat flour, potato flour and long 
list of foods. Use claimed since 1877. 

LIBERTY and design; 
doing business as Swoope 
Swoope, Va; self-rising flour. 
since Jan. 1, 1923. 

SMITHSONIAN; J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn; plain and self-rising flour. 
Use claimed since Nov. 21, 1927. 


Cereals 
POT-O’-GOLD; H. Jevne Co., 
geles, Cal; breakfast cereals. Use 
since April 15, 1927. 
TEENIE WEENIE; Reid, Murdoch & Co., 


Sept. 


Hugh B. Sproul, 
Milling Co., 


Use claimed 


Los An- 
claimed 


Chicago, Ill; cereal breakfast foods. Use 
claimed since Sept. 21, 1927, 
Stock Feeds 
FAD; Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill; 
wheat middlings. Use claimed since May 
1, 1924 
PAIL FILLER; American Milling Co., 
Peoria 


, Ill; dairy feed. Use claimed since 
Nov. 24, 1924. 


SILVER FOX; Monroe Milling Co., Water- 
loo, Ill; wheat middlings. Use claimed since 


May 1, 1924. 
Oow? 


FURTHER TESTIMONY GIVEN 
BEFORE I. C. C. AT CHICAGO 


Testifying before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Chicago last week, 
Frank B. Townsend, director of traffic 
for the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
said that stopover privileges for western 
grain discriminated against some mills 
in favor of others. Mr. Townsend, who 
appeared in behalf of Minneapolis mill- 
ers, said that grain from North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, bound for 
Duluth, was given stopover privileges 
by the Northern Pacific, and that Minne- 
apolis did not enjoy that advantage. 

Railroads contested that stopover 
privileges enabled mills along their routes 
to increase business, and gave them more 
freight to handle. 

Testimony is being taken daily at the 
Chicago hearing, this being one phase 
of the attempt to establish a ground- 
work of investigation in regard to a gen- 


eral reconstruction of freight rates 
throughout the country. 
2OWM 
NORFOLK 


Flour was slightly more active last 
week, with few changes in prices. Some 
good-sized sales were reported. Busi- 
ness, generally, is about normal for the 
season. Quotations, Jan. 27: northwest- 
ern spring patents, $7.85@8.35 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $7.80@8.20; Kansas top pat- 
ents $7.70@7.95, second patents $7.30@ 
7.60; top winter patents $6.75@6.90, sec- 
ond patents $6.50@6.70; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $36@6.15. 

Josern A. Lesuiz, Jr. 
‘2 2 2) 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS CELEBRATE 

New York, N. Y.—The Bakers’ Club 
of Philadelphia celebrated its third an- 
niversary at the Penn Athletic Club on 
Jan. 25. About 250 were present at the 
banquet, 23 going over from the Bakers 
Club, Inc. (New York), in a special car. 
The evening was most enjoyable, every 
detail being carefully planned and suc- 
cessfully carried out, and the club is to 
be congratulated, on this birthday, on 
its progressive spirit and increasing ac- 
tivities. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Alabama 

The Independent Grocers’ Alliance, 
Birmingham, a chain grocery system, has 
been formed, and plans to establish 100 
stores in that city and its suburbs. 

The Lloyd Bakery Co., Sylacauga, is 
repairing the plant following its recent 
damage by fire. 


Arizona 
Novick’s Rye Bakery has opened at 
260 East Congress Street, Tucson. 


A. S. Delamuter has opened a bakery 


at 315 Main Street, Yuma. 


Arkansas 

Mr. Moory, England, has closed his 
bakery. 

California 

W. A. James has opened a bakery at 
Banning. 

Luis Pia has purchased the Lemoore 
(Cal.) Bakery from M. San Gunetti. 

Les Benham and Otto Carstens have 
purchased the interest of J. H. Marr in 
the Porterville (Cal.) Baking Co., and 
will continue the business as a partner- 
ship. 

* G. Gillespie, West Main Street, 
Puente Valley, has closed his bakery. 

George Schultes has opened the 
Schultes Cash Feed Store, Redding. 

Carrie B, Stuart has opened a bakery 
at 1941 Ocean Avenue, San Francisco. 

C. E. Ehlen has reopened the Blue 
Bird Confectionery and Bakery, Tulare. 

Frederick Schwab, formerly of Hay- 
ward, has purchased the Quality Bakery, 
Modesto, from Henry Reinhard. 

J. B. Rouyet has purchased the bakery 
of B. Bidou, 1380 North Market, San 
Jose. 

Otto Scharfe has purchased the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, 1331 Ninth Avenue, San 
Francisco, from Charles Gyselbrecht. 

Adolph Siebeneicher has purchased the 
Metropolitan Bakery, 2071 Union Street, 
San Francisco, from Henry Illetsschke. 

S. Rossi and Charles Delea have pur- 
chased the Alexandra Bakery, 4141 
Eighteenth Street, San Francisco, from 
Alexander and Mary Evanoff. 

C. Lemke, formerly in business in San 
Francisco, has purchased the Highway 
Electric Bakery, Yreka, from J. E. Gray 
& Son. 

Connecticut 

The East Hartford (Conn.) Baking 

Co. has given up its charter. 


Georgia 

The Smith Bros. Bakery Co., Vidalia, 
has moved into a building recently con- 
structed, the new bakery giving the com- 
pany a larger capacity. 

The Brawn Bakery, Sparta, is a new 
enterprise. 

Illinois 

The Nonpareil Sanitary Home Bakery 
has been opened at Downers Grove by 
J. N. Baker. 

A. Marquardt has opened the Mar- 
quardt Pastry Shop at 539% Central 
Avenue, Highland Park. 

Fred Manuel has opened a feed store 
at Hull. 

Anna Meyers, baker at Litchfield, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing as- 
sets of $1,035 and liabilities of $2,114. 

The equipment of the Eppstein Bak- 
ery, Marseilles, has been sold at public 
auction. J. Vallero was purchaser. 

The bakery of Donald M. Houpt, Pal- 
estine, was damaged $25,000 by fire re- 
cently. 

W. Allan Duncan has purchased the 
Vienna Bakery, 621 East Monroe Street, 
Springfield, from Charles H. Hoehn, and 
sold his interest in the Purity Ann Bak- 
ery, Bloomington, to his partner, Mr. 
Smith. 

Indiana 

The Clinton (Ind.) Retail Bakery is 
installing a modern display window. It 
has an arrangement with a theater where- 
by a certain number of bread wrappers 
returned to the plant will be exchanged 
for theater tickets. 

Frank Finley, who for many years con- 
ducted a bakery at 124 West Main Street, 
Crawfordsville, but recently has been in 
the same line at Kokomo, has repurchased 


his old place at Crawfordsville and will 
return to that city. 

The Arcadia (Ind.) Feed & Seed Co. 
has opened for business in the former 
location of the R. W. Myers & Son Feed 
& Seed Co. 

Frank Finley has repurchased the bak- 
ery at 124 West Main Street, Crawfords- 
ville, from Cortis W. Coleman. 

H. F. Stephen has purchased the Kel- 
ley Bakery, Kentland, 

W. A. Duncan has purchased the Vien- 
na Bakery, 621 East Monroe Street, 
Springfield, from Charles L. Koehn. 

A. C. Wilson & Son have purchased 
the Monroe Feed & Seed Store, Mount 
Vernon. 

Iowa 

Clarence Blackwell has purchased the 
Sanitary Bakery, George, from G. J. 
Kloppenburg. 

Kansas 

The Corbin (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. property suffered fire loss of $20,- 
000. The mill had not been active for 
some time. 

Fire recently caused considerable dam- 
age to the feed warehouse of Kellogg 
Bros., Hutchinson. 

George W. Jenkins, 
closed his bakery. 

The Houghton Baking Co., Salina, has 
opened a wholesale bun bakery at 1519 
East Second Street, Wichita, in charge 
of C. D. Houghton. 

P. G. O’Hara has opened a bakery at 
Lyndon. ; 
Kentucky 

The Mount Sterling (Ky.) Flour & 
Feed Co. has been reorganized in charge 
of W. H. Pieratt. 

Louisiana 

The garage and stables of the H. Weil 
Baking Co., New Orleans, burned last 
week. The loss included 18 horses, nine 
trucks and eight wagons. 


Maryland 
The Capital Cake Co., 1304 Laurens 
Street, Baltimore, to operate a bakery, 
capital stock 2,500 shares, par value $100, 
has been incorporated by F. Dew Clay- 
brook, Robert J. Healy and William D. 
MacMillan. 


Wamego, has 


Massachusetts 

The Italian Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., Boston, dealer in bakery sup- 
plies, bread, pastry, etc. has been 
formed, with a capital of $20,000. Diego 
Messina is president, and Pietro Bom- 
bardeiri treasurer. 

The Allied Food Stores Baking Co., 
Springfield, to deal in baking supplies, 
pastry and flour, has been formed; presi- 
dent, Philip S. Silbert; treasurer, Maecus 
Penn. 

Michigan 

A new oven has been installed by the 
Alma (Mich.) Baking Co., increasing its 
capacity. 

Minnesota 

Mrs. Nellie Welch has opened a home 
baking department in the Central Cash 
& Carry Store, 812 Beltrami Avenue, 
Bemidji. 


Andrew B. Sorenson has purchased the . 


elevator and feed mill of the Speltz 
Grain & Coal Co., Clarks Grove. 


John Paschke, Jr., and Frank York 
will operate a bakery at Malmomen. 

J. C. Pilgaard, 4104 East Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, has applied for a license to 
operate a bakery. 

Otto A. Turner, 2211 Johnson Street 
Northeast, Minneapolis, has applied for 
a bakery license. 

H. R. Webber has opened the North 
St. Paul (Minn.) Bakery. 

Edward Applebaum, 878 Dayton Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, proprietor of the Inde- 
pendent Fuel & Feed Co., was killed re- 
cently when an automobile in which he 
was riding collided with a street car. 

A. L. Dunlap, Stillwater, has discon- 
tinued his bakery. 


Mississippi 
Bissett Bros., Gulfport, have opened 


the Sunlite Electrik Bake Shop, 236 East 
Capitol Street, Jackson. 


Missouri 

Irvin Terrill has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, George Lockwood, in 
the Canton (Mo.) Home Bakery, and 
will continue as sole owner. 

C. W. Eutsler will manage the new 
bakery to be opened at Carrollton by 
E. B. Sloan. The equipment of the Car- 
rollton Bakery will be used. 

The Osborn (Mo.) Elevator Co. has 
purchased the grain and feed business 
of Pickett & Pickett, Stewartsville. 

J. M. Conners, Galt, has closed his 
bakery. 


Montana 
A. A. Daigle has purchased the Snow 
Flake Bakery, Laurel, from George 


Muth. The latter has opened a bakery 
at Bridger. 
Nebraska 

The Imperial Milling Co., David City, 
recently suffered loss by fire of $30,000. 

The new building for the Rasch Bak- 
ery, Greeley, is completed. 

The W. E. Pierson Flour & Fuel Co., 
Osceola, has filed an application with the 
state railway commission to operate a 
public grain warehouse at that point. 


New Mexico 
L. D. Eames has purchased the Hatch 
(N. M.) City Bakery from Mrs. J. Cor- 
bin. C. L. Eames will manage the busi- 
ness. 


New York 


Herman Gertner has purchased the 
seven-story building at 147 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York, where he has 
operated a daylight bakery for a num- 
ber of years. He will enlarge the bak- 
ery and manufacture candy and _ ice 
cream for use in his chain of restaurants. 


North Carolina 

The plant of the Hendersonville (N. 
C.) Bakery burned recently, the loss 
amounting to several thousand dollars. 

J. T. Davenport & Sons, Inc., Sanford, 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 cap- 
ital, by J. T. Davenport, Sr., J. T. Dav- 
enport, Jr., and T. D. Davenport. 

The Royal Bakery, Inc., Wilmington, 
has announced the incorporation of the 
company with $50,000 capital, incorpora- 
tors including J. B. Fox, Louise H. Fox 
and others. The company is contem- 
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plating establishment of a bakery at Wij. 
mington. 
North Dakota 

Henry Ceglowski has opened a restay- 
rant and bakery at Columbus, having 
moved the building and equipment from 
Noonan. 

Henry Ceglowski will build a bakery 
at Columbus. , 

Ohio 

C. C. Wilgus has opened a bakery at 
Belle Center. . 

The bakery of Logan Burrus, W arsay, 
was a total loss by fire recently. 

C. C. Wilgus will open a bakery at 
Bellefontaine. . 

Oklahoma 

F. D. Painton has purchased the bak- 
ery of F. H. Warnaca, Buffalo, a:d has 
moved to 2 new location. 

A. J. Roekle has moved the equip- 
ment of his Home Bakery, Coy :n, to 
Garber, where he will reopen th: busi- 
ness. 

Ernest Holt has purchased the i)terest 
of Parker Darnold in the Che:kered 
Front Grocery & Feed Store, Dewey. 

R. G. Phares has changed the name 
of his business at Grandfield froin the 
Merit Feed & Coal Co. to the }’hares 
Feed & Fuel Co. 

Mrs. E. P. McIntire has opened .. bak- 
ery at Guymon. 

Crockett’s Home Bakery, Pawivuska, 
has moved to a new location. 

E. S. Blair has purchased the P.rfect 
Bake Shop, Purcell, from Ben‘amin 
Barker. 

Oregon 

The Swedish Importing & Baking Co, 
Portland, will open a branch at [illa- 
mook. 

B. M. Randall & Son, Molalla, have 
purchased the Canby (Oregon) Fred & 
Supply business and stock from 
Wood & Silverthorne. They wil! con- 
tinue it in connection with their feed 
stores at Molalla and Clatskanie. 

Pruitt Bros.’ Grocery & Feed Store 
has opened at Grants Pass. 

P. G. DeLap has opened a bakery at 
North Powder. 

Schedules filed in the bankruptcy of 
John Cappel, Portland, list liabilities of 
$4,459; assets, $2,506. 

The Franklin Bakery, Inc., Medford, 
has been formed, with $10,000 capital, by 
Beatrice and O. M. Franklin, and 0. M. 
Franklin, Jr. 

The Canby Feed & Supply Co., Canby, 
has been sold to B. M. Randall & Son. 

Richard Domaschofsky has purchised 
the interest of his partner, Charles N. 
ei in the Blue Garden Bakery, !)al- 
as 


The United States Bakery, Inc., lort- 
land, has been sued by Adam Schafer 
for $25,000 damages for personal in- 
juries. 

Pennsylvania 

Three Tyrone, Pa., business firms, the 
Bayer-Gillam Co., grocer, the Oriole 
Stores Co., grocer, and the Tyrone Home 
Dressed Beef Meat Co., merged recently 
to form the Bayer-Gillam Co. of Tyrone. 
The three did a business of $2,000,000 in 
1927. The Bayer-Gillam Co. was fou d- 
ed in 1900, and the Oriole stores oper ite 
a series of chain stores. Roy F. Ba\¢r 
is president of the new combine. 

Frank W. Pfordt has been named : 
permanent receiver for the Vogel Br 
Co., operator of a chain of retail groc:") 
and flour stores, Pittsburgh. 

A Pennsylvania charter has b: 
granted to the Eagle Grocery Stor s, 
Inc., to engage in the sale at retail 
flour, groceries and similar foodstu 
The incorporators are Joseph Port 
Meyer Weinberg and Joseph Goldste 
all of Pittsburgh. 

George E. Fitzhonts and J. E. Ma 
shall have purchased the bakery of Joi 
Woods, Philadelphia and Sixth Stre: 
Indiana, which will be operated as Ma: 
shall’s Federal Bakery. 

Michael Kashinko and Adam Gavris' 
have opened a bakery at 617 East Mai: 
Street, Larksville. 

Over 200 grocers, stockholders in th: 
Keystone Wholesale Grocery Co., attend 
ed the semiannual booster banquet 4‘ 
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HE factory of the Fontana Food Products Co., South San Francisco, 
is a model of efficiency, being one of the finest macaroni plants in 
the country, a recent issue of Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, house organ of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, reported. The plant is of concrete con- 
struction and is situated on a nine-acre plot of land. M. E. Fontana is 


Courtesy Bakers‘ ProSPERRYty 


president of the company, and S. P. Podesta is vice president and manager. 
Shown at the left, above, is a view of part of the bolting and flour room; 
at the right, kneading and mixing room; in the center, exterior of plant; 
at the left, below, hydraulic presses; and at the right, part of the automatic | 


carton and labeling machines. 











Reading on Jan. 18. Charles W. Miller, 
general manager, announced that during 
the past six months the company did a 
business of $459,509. Among the speak- 
ers were Lee M. Bricker, of the Bricker 
Baking Co., Lancaster, and R. W. Sot- 
zing, of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co. 

The macaroni plant of Ossola Bros., 
Jeanette, burned recently, the loss of 
$28,000 partly being covered by insurance. 

Saylor’s Bakery, Inc., Tamaqua, has 
started operating its new plant. 

The Firch Baking Co., Erie, tendered 
a banquet to the members of the sales 
force, office employees and heads of 
departments on Jan. 14, over 100 being 
present. R. W. Britton, treasurer, wel- 
comed the guests and then introduced 
J. B. Dwyer, president, who expressed 
himself as highly pleased with the busi- 
ness of 1927. Mr. Dwyer then intro- 
duced William Cooper, the new superin- 
tendent of the bakery, who formerly was 
located at Waterloo, Iowa. 

The Klean-Kut Pastry Shop has been 
opened at Brownsville. 

John Gnan has opened the Washing- 
ton Street Bakery, St. Mary’s. 


South Dakota ~ 


A. R. Johnson, of the Tyndall (S. D.) 
Bakery, has purchased the equipment of 


the Electric Bakery, Sioux City, and will 
move it for installation in his Tyndall 
shop. 

Tennessee 


The Shawnee Mill & Grain Co., Mur- 
freesboro, has been incorporated for 
$50,000, by B. E. and R. B. Roberts, 
James M. Butler, Eugene Black and C. 
R, Tilford. 

The Jungerman Bakery Co., Columbia, 
recently damaged by fire, soon will be 
operating again. 

It is announced by Earl Roberts, pres- 
ident of the Shawnee Feed Mill Co., 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., incorporated re- 
cently with $50,000 capital, that opera- 
tions have started, initial output being 
about eight tons mixed feeds per day. 

J. A. Bushart will open a bakery at 
Trenton. 

Texas 

R. E. Wendland, Killeen, is reported 
to have purchased the properties of the 
Childress Grain & Elevator Co., Temple, 
operation of which he will continue. 

E. H. Rant has opened the Perfect 
System Bakery, Arlington. 

F. W. Wicker has opened the Lone 
Star Bakery, Edinburg. 

The Hilltop Baking Co., Waco, has 


been incorporated by George D. Jones, 
J. W. Carence and G. S. Jones, who con- 
template installing a bakery there. 

Fire at Waskom recently destroyed a 
large building occupied by two grocery 
stores and by A. J. Mitchell, feed and 
grain dealer; total loss, about $100,000. 

V. E. Riemenschneider has opened the 
Sanitary Bakery, Elgin. 

J. E. Rogers, Inc., Houston, has been 
incorporated for $100,000, to deal in 
grain, poultry supplies and seeds, by J. 
E. Rogers, J. J. Gibson and W. R. 
Archer. 

J. B. Hester has opened a feed store 
at Mission. 

H. Fred Forshee has opened the Ala- 
mo Plaza Electric Bakery, 123 Alamo 
Plaza, San Antonio. 

The Hilltop Baking Co., Waco, which 
recently opened its new baking plant, 
has been capitalized with 2,600 shares of 
no par value. Incorporators are George 
D. Jones, G. S. Jones and J. W. Carence. 

T. H. Eskridge has purchased the bak- 
ery of W. R. Norman, Wills Point, and 
renamed it the City Bakery. 


Washington 


W. E. Bevins has opened the Brownie 
Baking Co. at W221 Indiana Avenue, 


Spokane, in cookies and 
crackers. 

England & Peterson, feed merchants, 
Port Orchard, have purchased the Colby, 
Wash., branch of Galbraith & Co. 

The Lewis Feed & Egg Association has 
moved its headquarters from Raymond 
to Menlo. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Orting, is in a 
new location. 

O. L. Lender has taken over the Ideal 
Bakery, 2405 Tenth North, Seattle. 

West Virginia 

The Dawn Donut Co., Wheeling, will 
soon reopen the Brinkman Bakery, Mc- 
Mechen, which became bankrupt several 
months ago. 


specializing 


Wisconsin 

Ralph Davis has succeeded H. Bene- 
dict in the ownership of the bakery at 
Glenwood City. 

V. Peterson has bought the bakery of 
Slagstad Bros., Barron. ; 

Fred Olson has purchased an interest 
in the bakery with Edward Peterson, 
Berlin. 

S. H. Van Gordon & Son have opened 
a flour and feed store at Melrose. Wil- 
liam Fillness is local manager. 

G. H. Leuschke, Racine, has moved his 
bakery to 1861 Taylor Avenue. 
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HE central grain markets, as now or- 
ganized, are “big” institutions. They 
have great power, and all power is 
liable to abuse. What protection has 
} the public against the ~~ of this 
e ower? What protection have the ex- 
\Y as ee yarn themselves provided for the 
= , " public interests? And what has been 
done by public agencies to safeguard public welfare? 
Of the many things which have been done, only four 
will be discussed: anticorner rules, business conduct 
committees, emergency limitation on fluctuations, and 
co-operation with the United States government. 

Grain exchanges themselves have taken many pre- 
cautions to safeguard and protect the public interest. 
Notable among these efforts at reforming themselves 
are the various rules slowly evolved for preventing 
corners. There are several of these, all of which came 
out of the crucible of experience, and all of which 
illustrate the principle that in following enlightened 
self-interest the exchanges are also working in the 
public interest. It was early discovered that where 
but one grade of grain is deliverable on a future 
contract it is easy for a shrewd and powerful trader 
to corner the supply of this one grade. Hence today 
we find that many grades of grain are deliverable on 
a future contract—the higher grades at a premium 
over the contract price, the lower grades at a discount 
below the contract price. 

It was also discovered many years ago that a pow- 
erful and unscrupulous trader might buy future con- 
tracts and also buy up all the grain in store in the 
regular warehouses of his market, thus producing either 
a squeeze or a corner of the shorts. To meet this 
situation the rules of the exchanges now provide for 
delivery of grain on track, under certain specified 
conditions. This provision obviates the danger of a 
squeeze or corner of the kind mentioned. 





The “True Commercial Value” 


ANOTHER anticorner provision is that in case the 
short seller defaults on his contract and fails to 
deliver, then the settlement shall be made on the 
“true commercial value” of the grain, rather than at 
the fictitious value caused by the corner or squeeze. 
In addition, however, the defaulter on his contract is 
held for certain liquidated damages, to be assessed by 
a committee. These damages may vary from 1 to 10 
per cent of such true commercial value. 

In addition to these specific anticorner rules, there 
are the general provisions found in the printed rules 
and regulations of each exchange, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“Offenses.—Secondary offenses shall be punishable 
by expulsion or by suspension for such period as the 
board may determine. . . It shall be a secondary 
offense to manipulate prices or attempt to corner the 
market.”—(Ch. 5, Rules and Regulations of the Board 
of Trade of the City of Chicago.) 

Finally, there is the grain futures act of 1922, 
which forbids manipulation and corners, and under 
which act every contract market must operate. 

Grain Futures Act.—‘Members are required to 
comply with all lawful provisions of the grain futures 
act and regulations thereunder lawfully promulgated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. These rules shall 
be construed to conform thereto. The board may 
adopt such regulations as may be necessary to make 
such act effective.’—(Ch. 16, Rules and Regulations, 
Board of Trade of the City of Chicago.) 

W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
1926 report speaks of the co-operation of the grain 
trade with the department in preventing market cor- 
ners, under the grain futures act. 

At the suggestion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
each of the various grain futures markets created an 
important administrative agency known as the business 
conduct committee. Realizing that sound and lasting 
reforms must come slowly and from within, the ex- 
changes took this step. The underlying purpose is to 
see that the great powers of the exchanges are used 
in such a way as to yield the maximum of economic 
service to the country with a minimum of abuse or 
prostitution of these powers. 

The business conduct committee consists of three 
men appointed by the president of the exchange, and 
of two members ex-officio, the president of the ex- 
change, and the head of the clearing house. These 
five individuals pledge themselves not to speculate in 
grain during their term of office. This committee is 
charged with the “duty and authority” to prevent 
manipulation of prices. It also must safeguard the 


honor and good name of the exchange. It has general ~ 


supervision of each individual member in his relation 
to nonmember customers, to the public at large, to 
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How the Grain Market Protects the Public 


By James & Boyle 


the state and federal governments, and to public 
opinion. The committee has ample power to make in- 
vestigations of members’ books, papers, and dealings, 
and to direct them to desist from “past or proposed 
conduct” which is unfair or unjust or in violation of 
the rules or would hurt the good name of the ex- 
change. Members failing to obey may be suspended 
or expelled. 

In actual practice the business conduct committees 
have proved to be a very important new element in 
improving the tone and character of the speculative 
trading, particularly the transactions of the larger 
traders. 

The cotton and sugar exchanges of the United 
States have found it desirable to put a definite limit to 
the range in the daily fluctuations of future prices. 
In the grain trade it has never seemed wise to put 
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THis is the last of a series of articles com- 

piled from testimony given before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its current inves- 
tigation of railroad rates on grain. Professor 
Boyle, who is an international authority on grain 
marketing, summarizes his testimony in these 
words: “The grain trade is perhaps the most com- 
petitive trade in the country. It is a highly or- 
ganized and very sensitive market. Production areas, 
consuming areas, and transportation facilities and 
rates are the three fundamental factors which now 
determine the location and importance of the respec- 
tive central markets. If any of these three factors 
are changed, a corresponding change will be com- 
municated to ‘the central markets concerned. Each 
market is anxious to preserve its status quo, grow- 
ing as the grain area about it grows, rather than at 
the expense of the competing markets. While the 
grain trade is $till regarded—like the grocery busi- 
ness or the fruit and vegetable business—as a 
private enterprise, yet in recent years it is more 
and more recognized as being affected with a 
public use. Hence the two federal laws which 
now provide for supervision of grading and future 
trading. In its own right the grain trade has 
developed a system of handling grain which is 
second to none in the world in both efficiency of 
service and lowness of cost.” 


ns 


such a rigid limitation on the market. However, fol- 
lowing the post-war deflation period, there were some 
days of very erratic futures, particularly in May of 
1925 and 1926. It was, therefore, decided by the ex- 
changes to take some action in this matter. The out- 
come was that the directors of the exchanges are now 
authorized to declare when a sufficient emergency exists 
to require a limitation upon the daily fluctuations in 
the market price of grain. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade, for instance, during such an emergency the 
board may provide that there shall be no trading 
during any day in any specified grain at prices more 
than 5 per cent, or some higher specified percentage, 
above or below the average closing price of the pre- 
ceding day. In other words, if wheat should close at 
$1 on Monday, the board may limit next day’s price 
range to 95c@$1.05, or 10c, or some higher per cent 
could be used, allowing wider fluctuations. This is a 
safeguard to those hedgers who might otherwise, on 
rare occasions, be subject to the churning of a widely 
fluctuating market. The normal futures market, it 
may be added, shows daily fluctuations ranging from 
one to three cents a bushel. This range, expressed in 
per cent of the value of wheat, is a low one. Two 
cents—the limit on cotton—on the other hand, repre- 
sents . Need of 20 per cent when cotton is selling 
at 10c lb. 


The Protecting Arm of the Law 


[NX two important respects the grain trade and the 

United States Department of Agriculture are con- 
cerned with the same problem, namely, grain inspec- 
tion and future trading. The United States grain 
standards act of 1916 and the United States grain 
futures act of 1922 are the federal laws on these 
two subjects. 

The grain standards act was passed to cure the 
evils incidental to 48 state grain grading systems. 

Whether the inspection is now done by state au- 
thority or by grain exchange authority, the inspectors 
themselves must have federal licenses and must be 
under federal supervision. 
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Professor of Rural Economics in Cornell University 


The grain futures act was enacted primarily to deal 
with market fluctuations, particularly those which the 
lawmakers considered “artificial,” or due to manipu- 
lation. Hence the law prohibited such grosser forms 
of abuse as the circulation of false rumors and the 
cornering of the market; abuses, it may be said, which 
were already outlawed by the rules and regulations 
of the various organized exchanges. The act did, how- 
ever, set up certain important administrative ma- 
chinery technically known as the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration. Each futures market has present on it 
at all times certain members of the Grain Futures 
Administration who collect and publish information 
about the futures market, and who also collect, as 
confidential, certain information about the daily ‘rades 
of all important traders,—the amount bought, the 
amount sold, and the net open interest at the close 
of the day. With this administration working in har- 
monious co-operation with the business conduct com- 
mittee of the exchange, it is obvious that no corner or 
no manipulation could be effected without the knowl- 
edge and consent of both the government anci the 
exchange itself. 


The Prevention of Corners 

THE first real test of the effectiveness of this ar- 

rangement came during 1925 and 1926, when iarge 
traders, each for himself, had accumulated such large 
lines of both the December and May futures tht it 
seemed certain that the shorts could not possibly 
fulfill their contracts by making delivery. In «ther 
words, a squeeze or a corner was in the making. The 
Secretary of Agriculture writes of this episod: as 
follows: 

“During the past year, progress was made in the 
enforcement of the grain futures act. Through co- 
operation with the exchanges designated as coniract 
markets under the act, business conduct committees 
were created by the important exchanges. These com- 
mittees were given broad powers over the transactions 
in futures, and so far have accomplished some excel- 
lent results in the keeping of prices more nearly in 
line with supply and demand. This was especially 
marked in the December and May futures at Chicago, 
when the business conduct committee, in co-operation 
with the Grain Futures Administration, prevented the 
cornering of the wheat market.” 

In other words, there is co-operation between the 
exchanges and the government in carrying out the 
provisions of the grain futures act, and this co-opera- 
tion results in the prevention of corners. 





Native Bread Making in the 
Himalayas 
By Louise Humiston 


RAVELERS and explorers in far distant lands 

often come upon quaint but nevertheless effective 

equipment for making flour and bread. The Mor- 
den-Clark expedition into central Asia in 1926 brought 
back with it many interesting tales of the manners of 
these primitive peoples, living high in the Himaliya 
Mountains of central Asia. Most interesting among 
the descriptions of strange customs and crude ma- 
7 are the methods of grinding grain and making 
bread. 

Bread, which has been the staff of life in most 
ages and for most peoples, has not reached the state 
of perfection it has in our country today; it being 
simply a dough molded into flat cakes, dipped into a 
paste of flour and water, and baked on the walls of 
an underground oven. These walls first are heat-d 
8 a fire of fagots. These are removed and the cak:s 
plastered on its walls to bake. Two quaint pieces »f 
native pottery are used in the making of the brea’; 
one is round, similar to a bread bowl in an ordina:y 
yong and the other is a flat oblong about two inchs 

eep. 
The mills that grind the flour for this bread a:e 
turned by waterpower, obtained by digging an irrig: '- 
ing ditch and conducting the water through a log ‘0 
a point where the mill has been built at a lower lev’. 
The water hits a wheel connected to a movable mii - 


- stone in an upper chamber of the building. The blad:s 


of the wheel are set into a hub, which usually is hew 
from a tree trunk. 

This power wheel is rigidly connected to a stor: 
which revolves over another. The grain sifts dow 
through a hole in the upper stone between the stone: 
where it is ground. The hopper, made of roughls 
hewn wood, is suspended above. The grain is cause( 
to trickle slowly out of the spout by a piece of wood 
or bone dragging from it. 
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Market Day in a Russian Village 


egional -Advertising of a Cflour ‘Brand 


retail channels has in the past four or five years 

taken on a somewhat regional character, and this 
is perhaps as true of the flour business as any other. 
There are many reasons why intensive selling—and 
advertising—in a selected region offers the best sales 
development program for the mill and, with the ex- 
ception of the nationally advertised and distributed 
brands, the most success has been had in this way. 

It is entirely possible, as shown by experience, to 
win over a limited region to a new brand of flour, 
and thus work out from a center to a wider circle 
of activity. In this way experimentation is possible, 
and the mill can get better returns for sales promo- 
tion expenditures. An intensive campaign in a city, 
county or state, or even a region, can be kept within 
the control of the mill and its agents, and methods 
that pay out may be easily checked and errors in 
plan corrected as the job progresses. 

The question is, what should a regional selling 
promotion campaign consist of? What methods have 
brought the best results? The retailer is the key 
man, and every campaign of this kind which has 
produced the desired results has been built around 
his store—around his habits of thinking and acting. 
It is necessary to regard the jobber and the jobber’s 
salesman in any such plan as well; but, after all, it 
comes down to getting the most effective and whole- 
hearted retailer co-operation. In this connection, as 
said before, the thinking habits of the grocer con- 
cerning flour, as well as other merchandise, offer a 
fulcrum. 


oven marketing of basic food products through 


What the Retailer Wants 


The grocer in the average town places a great 
deal of faith in the local press. He probably, in 
Many instances, overestimates its power in a flour 
advertising way. But it is perhaps the most real ad- 
vertising medium in his business, whether he uses 
it or not. The most successful regional flour market- 
ing campaigns which have recently come to attention 
included all or part of the following mediums and 
efforts: local press, including country weeklies; bill- 
ards; counter cards; window setups; wall cards; 
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circulars for counter distribution and wrap-ins; dem- 
onstrations—conditional always; sampling, in one 
form or another. 

The appropriation, therefore, must have numer- 
ous divisions of expenditure; but even a limited ap- 
propriation will cover a county or town sufficiently 
to win the local retailer’s co-operation, which is, 
after all, the big thing. 

The thing works out this way: The grocer reads 
his local press personally, and he knows that his 
customers read it. There is visual proof to him 
of the fact—every day. Newspaper lineage on a 
flour brand inspires the grocer to tie up a window 
with the flour advertised and, in addition, display 
the goods on his floor or counter and push them 
personally. 

With flour, the man behind the counter is ail 
powerful when it comes to getting sales, as will be 
generally agreed in the trade. The crux of the mat- 
ter lies, then, behind the counters of the grocers in 
the region being covered. 

Along with the use of the mediums listed above, 
or part of them, there is the necessity for aggressive 
contact work in the region, either through the job- 
ber’s men or the mill men, or both. Not only must 
the campaign be laid out before them, but they must 
be enthused to the point of jumping on the band 
wagon and doing their share to move the flour off 
the floor. 

The great majority of the national advertising 
campaigns on flour do not reach closely the individual 
interests of the average grocer in the small com- 
munity. He sells his brands of flour through habit— 
isn’t used to pushing them at all, and takes it for 
granted that sales will continue along easy going 
lines, giving him more time to personally push the 
specialties which line his shelves and regarding which 
he has, these days, considerable concern. 

Not long ago the writer heard a grocer in a small, 
upstate New York town say to a jobber’s salesman: 

“We don’t push any brand of flour. Why should 
we? People have got to have flour when they run 
out. We put our effort behind the stuff that has 


got to be sold. The flour will take care of itself. 
It always has.” 

“How much flour do you sell in a year?” asked 
the salesman. 

“Roughly, three carloads,” said the grocer. 

“Do you know that, by merchandising flour, you 
could double it?” asked the salesman. 


He Never Thought of That 

The grocer looked puzzled. He scratched his head. 

“Ever stop to’think that your two brands—both 
very much alike—may not be filling local needs? The 
brand I offer is a better grade than you have. There 
are plenty of people around here who want a better 
grade.” 

This salesman not only convinced the grocer that 
he could sell a third high grade brand, but also, 
through display and selling effort, could increase 
consumption of the other brands. 

The method of beginning with a single town and 
working out over a county systematically, and cor 
recting errors step by step, has become an exceed- 
ingly practical and safe method of marketing new 
flour brands, or even old ones new to the community 
under consideration. This system is working well 
in such lines as beverages, coffees and teas, sold 
under brands, and in many cases packaged food 
specialties. 

But the local press advertising must remain the 
keystone of the campaign. Posters and dealer helps 
are secondary merely because the grocer doesn’t take 
any campaign seriously these days where the press 
is left out. Show him a manual of newspaper proofs 
with schedule dates, and he will hop right onto the 
band wagon. Perhaps there is much truth in this 
belief. In such communities the press is a powerful 
influence, especially when directly tied up with the 
local stores. A flour window takes on extra value 
when it is set up simultaneously with newspaper 
advertisements. 

Mills are successfully working along these lines in 
areas within easy shipping radius of their properties. 
In this way whole sections are covered, step by step, 
with minimum cost and maximum results. 
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HE chain store, by reason of its dom- 

inating trade position, has the re- 
sponsibility of leadership. And true trade 
leadership means an enlightened con- 
structive leadership directed to make the 
Golden Rule the rule of trade. And if 
for the moment I may presume to speak 
for the manufacturers and individual re- 
tail grocers, I earnestly adjure the chain 


store to be a constructive leader of trade, - 


to adhere to a policy of live and let live, 

and to make real in the grocery trade 

the great promise of our free institutions 

of an equal opportunity and a square 

deal to all in the race of life——Charles 

Wesley Dunn, in the Macaroni Journal. 
* . 


AMERICAN “CAKE BREAD” 


In America, bread contains all man- 
ner of fats, sugars, spices, and extracts, 
which give it a pronounced flavor in one 
direction or another, and, strictly speak- 
ing, it is not bread at all, but cake or 
large buns. Now we hold that bread as 
we know it has held its place as the 
staple food, even in these recent years 
of multifarious variety, by virtue not 
only of its intrinsic merit for cheapness, 
food value, palatability and digestibility, 
but also, and perhaps primarily, because 
it has no pronounced flavor but just the 
subtle, evanescent flavor of its own. The 
introduction of sugars, milk, fats, etc., 
may make it more tasty, no doubt, but 
by the same token less of it is eaten. 
One does not eat cake and soup, cake 
with meat, cake crumbs on fish, cake 
sauce, cake and cheese, etc., etc; the fla- 
vors do not tally; for the same reason 
eaten with butter, or toasted, a “cake- 
bread” soon palls on the palate and less 
of it is partaken of. 

Bread, as made in England, holds its 
place by virtue of its very lack of flavor, 
and to foist rich breads, 4 la Americaine, 
onto the British public, would probably 
tend to still further reduce consumption. 
The Miller (London). 


* #* 


HOW THE CHAIN STORE MAY ERR 


The menace of the chain store is the 
abuse of the great power possessed by 
it, arising out of its size and its domi- 
nating trade position. That power is 
both its strength and its weakness. The 
greater its size the greater the induce- 
ment to increase it. The stronger an 
agency of distribution it becomes, the 
stronger the inducement to bear down 
hard upon those from whom it buys and 
with whom it competes. The more inten- 
sive its competition, both interchain and 
with the individual retailers, the more 
the inducement to exact undue prices 
from the manufacturer and to use undue 
methods of competition. This is especial- 
ly true in the case of a business compet- 
ing upon a price basis. Abuse of power 
is a natural weakness; and it is always 
difficult to refrain from the abuse of 
dominating power. The chain store may 
well contemplate the experience of other 
businesses which have abused a dominat- 
ing trade power in the past. There are 
many and well-known examples of it.— 
Charles Wesley Dunn, in the Macaroni 
Journal, 


IRRADIATED BREAD IN ENGLAND 


While many of our millers and bakers 
are using one kind of “improver” or an- 
other, one or two prominent bakers have 
struck the idea of improving bread with 
violet rays, and a company controlling 
the patents, called Vioroid, Ltd., has 
been formed to issue licenses. Now we 
quite approve of the use of “improv- 
ers,” most of which are perfectly harm- 
less, and undoubtedly do aid in the mak- 
ing of a better loaf, except in those cases 
where foolish bakers try to do what the 
miller has already done, because they do 
not know the conditions of the grist and 
the proper tests to perform. The result 
in such, cases is spoilt batches, complaints 
from customers, and orders placed with 
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another mill until the same trouble oc- 
curs again. 

In our opinion, “improvers” are un- 
doubtedly useful and do make for more 
uniform and better bread. The introduc- 
tion of violet rays, however, is a new 
departure. Every one has heard of the 
healthful effects of sunshine and artificial 
sun, and the patentees have struck the 
notion of improving bread by a method 
which possibly the public may acclaim. 
We have eaten bread wonderfully im- 
proved by “improvers,” and the irradiat- 
ed bread which we have sampled was 
also certainly pleasing and palatable. The 
former was, however, definitely superior 
to bread made from the same flour un- 
treated with the rays, and even the crust 
had a brighter golden tint. The rays are 
directed on to the dough during mixing 
or fermentation, and are supplied by a 
mercury vapor lamp which is compara- 
tively cheap to buy and run, and the 
right of use of which is not excessive. 

If bread can be genuinely improved, 
and by a method which medical men and 
the public can acclaim, then we are on 
the road to increasing consumption once 
more. Bread will be looked upon as 
“bottled sunshine,” and will be eaten with 
avidity by food faddists and growing 
children.—The Miller (London). 


* * 


COURTESY AMONG COMPETITORS 

Hardly less notable than the skill with 
which the unveiling of the new Ford car 
was conducted is the friendly and even 
admiring attitude of Mr. Ford’s compet- 
itors. To say the least, it is unusual 
for the heads of great corporations to 
offer such warmly expressed felicitations 
to a potentially dangerous rival on an. 
outstanding achievement of a distinctly 
competitive nature. Without stopping 
to argue how much happier the public 
reception of the newly marceled Miss 
Elizabeth has really made the parents 
of other débutants on wheels, it must be 
said that their outward bearing has been 
something better than correct.—Wall 
Street Journal. 

* - 

There are 3,338 farmers’ associations 
handling grain in the United States. 
Among them are some of the best man- 
aged country elevators in the world. In 
spite of our government’s insistence on 
paternalism to the farmers’ elevator 
movement, however, only about 20 per 
cent of all country elevators are operated 
by farmer associations. Evidently there 
are a few farmers left who are wise 
enough to specialize in production, rather 
than marketing and pool shooting.— 
American Elevator and Grain Trade. 

* . 


Some Hopeful Indica- 
tions in Milling 
(Continued from page 432.) 


be sure, family trade has fallen off, but 
the potentialities of the bakery trade 
have not been developed. It is not im- 
possible that a wider market for soft 
winter wheat flour will be found in the 
bakery trade. 

The business is more susceptible of 
control and co-operation, because con- 
fined to narrower limits in its merchan- 
dising. There is only a limited territory 
that can be served, and this should make 
co-operative effort easier to work out. 

There is likely to be, sooner or later 
and probably within a few years, a re- 
organization of the illogical freight struc- 
ture of the South which permits less than 
car lots and drop shipments to move at 
car lot rates. It is in the logic of things 
that, this situation should be amended, 
and this will put all mills that can serve 
that territory, both north and south of 
the Ohio River, on a more equal basis. 

Two competing sections, Missouri and 
Pennsylvania, have shown marked de- 
clines in production, the former 45% per 
cent and the latter 44 per cent. Every 
miller knows what the competition has 
been from those quarters. On the other 
hand, the Pacific Northwest, operating 
through the Panama Canal, may increase 
in competitive influence. 

It is now. generally recognized among 
millers that success in the business is not 
only in manufacturing, but also in mer- 








chandising its product. Recognition of 
this fact is another element contributing 
to success. 

Michigan wheat flour has certain dis- 
tinctive qualities, a little different from 
that of any other state, and these have 
never been widely exploited through any 
co-operative effort or advertising. It 
may not be practical to do this, but it 
could be done. 

This is my survey of the situation and 
the reasoning on which I base the sub- 
ject of the discussion. I wonder if it 
would be out of place for me to refer 
briefly to what seems to me the spiritual 
significance of what has been going on. 
The poet Goethe said that “Death is 
Nature’s expert contrivance to get plenty 
of life.” The significance of this will be 
apparent on a moment’s reflection. The 
separation of the spiritual from the ma- 
terial and physical world has the sanc- 
tion of the past, but it is open to ques- 
tion whether any such real separation 
exists. 

In America we have come to regard 
the spiritual life as finding expression 
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of it. So it is possible to make com- 
parisons between two processes whic) 
have been regarded as separate and dis. 
similar. The milling business has been 
undergoing a reorganization and regen. 
eration that it might get plenty of lif, 
It will survive, and survive on a profit. 
able basis, because it cannot survive op 
any other, because it is a legitimate, es. 
sential and fundamental business. 
Without doubt there has been real 
tragedy in the shifting of the business 
into fewer, stronger, more businesslike 
and more competent hands, and they 
themselves must, in turn, give place {o 
others and other processes of dissolu- 
tion and regeneration, unless they cap 
put the business on a sound and profit. 
able basis. Nature and economic laws 
are inexorable in their working, and have 
no regard for the individual. There haye 
been, and there still are, too many incom- 
petent men in the business. A new gen- 
eration, without a background of pessi- 
mism and defeat, is now coming in‘o the 
industry to give it plenty of life, new 
hope, and new confidence for “eacii age 

















and fulfillment of itself in every normal is a dream that is dying or one ? jat js 
activity. Business itself is an expression coming to birth.” 
CLIGCWIS WI OWICNWION 
Output of Wheat Flour by Soft Wheat States—Census 1909-1925 
1925 1923 1921 1919 1914 1909 
ee Eee oe 5,102,000 6,513,792 5,214,574 7,261,913 6,643,983 6,386,547 O 
Migsouri® .......... 1,263,340 811,148 798,832 1,705,968 1,446,472 2,318,864 454 
| EE eee ne 4,353,000 4,319,503 8,844,424 5,790,288 5,707,781 65,723,536 22" 
SOURED oes sccscnes 3,567,000 3,297,082 3,253,703 4,305,486 4,526,879 4,794,847 25 
Michigan ......... 2,271,000 2,129,069 2,122,073 2,537,386 3,056,744 3,447,800 34 
Central group.. 16,556,340 16,070,594 15,233,606 21,600,991 21,381,859 22,671,594  __29 
Kentucky ......... 2,083,000 2,348,247 2,033,138 2,689,791 2,728,464 2,832,288 26 
Tennessee ......... 2,249,000 2,431,013 2,233,604 3,085,030 3,093,197 3,009,089 25 
ere 1,597,000 1,706,954 1,760,810 2,207,724 2,161,767 1,898,712 16 
West Virginia .... 278,000 280,377 376,162 585,918 520,949 634,132 56 
Maryland ......... 740,000 1,045,869 936,249 1,282,219 1,105,577 1,130,165 34% 
North Carolina .... 1,876,000 1,296,089 1,340,705 1,315,322 951,305 739,072 - 153. 
Southern group 8,823,000 9,108,549 8,680,568 11,166,004 10,561,259 10,243,458 31 
New York* ....... 3,076,858 2,496,251 1,700,675 2,365,099 2,803,461 3,524,128 12 
Pennsylvania ...... 2,092,000 2,316,865 3,007,330 3,312,713 3,975,031 3,749,842 44 
Eastern group. 5,168,858 4,813,116 4,708,005 65,677,812 6,778,492 7,273,970 28 
Central group ..... 16,556,340 16,070,594 15,233,606 21,600,991 21,381,859 22,671,594 29 
Southern group ... 8,823,000 9,108,549 8,680,568 11,166,004 10,561,259 10,243,458 31 
Eastern group ..... 5,168,858 4,813,116 4,708,005 5,677,812 6,778,492 7,273,070 28 
Totals ..... ++ 30,548,198 29,992,259 28,622,179 38,444,807 38,721,610 40,188,122 29 
California ........ 1,615,000 2,508,755 1,974,034 3,383,301 1,783,007 1,805,248 12 
Colorado .......... 1,745,000 1,515,595 1,484,579 1,480,736 1,229,225 977,779 78 
MME see b50:55 786,000 903,883 787,092 1,104,634 571,965 386,022 + 104 
ASE ore 2,550,000 3,031,274 2,527,866 3,341,756 1,791,334 1,360,281 87 
UR sccinots «tne l 1,039,000 768,266 741,884 545,256 505,224 459,248 +4 126 
Washington ....... 3,770,000 4,818,997 4,470,253 5,911,381 3,765,070 2,804,242 34 
Western, group. 11,505,000 13,546,770 12,005,708 15,767,064 9,645,825 7,792,820 7 
DNR ones xp acne 4,474,000 4,021,131 4,008,777 4,583,879 4,089,378 3,342,035 a4 
AMEE os 3 525504535 9,458,142 6,462,571 6,693,255 6,685,290 5,718,550 3,172,500 4-198 
ag “eee 1,245,946 1,758,077 1,505,765 1,798,298 1,579,079 926,029 1-32 
Kansas City ...... 5,410,714 4,886,775 3,965,769 3,628,151 2,376,840 2,427,376 +123 


*Kansas City and St. Louis have been eliminated in Missouri, and Buffalo in New 
York, because hard wheat flour is milled in these cities and the result would cunse- 
quently be vitiated by their inclusion, as only soft wheat flour statistics are sought. Per- 
centage figures (last column) indicate per cent of decline in output from 1909 to 1925 


inclusive, unless otherwise indicated. 


Spring Wheat Flour Production by States 








1925 1923 1 1919 1914 1909 ct. 

Minnesota ......... 22,631,000 23,684,719 23,733,071 28,505,036 27,132,155 22,787,404 —% 
BEOMUAMA. 60 cc cccces 1,965,000 1,937,594 1,276,037 1,271,861 871,918 375,440 +421 
North Dakota ..... 1,698,000 2,660,962 1,994,030 2,225,155 2,165,078 1,825,920 6 
South Dakota 332,000 334,935 354,521 629,753 920,070 968,286 — 66 
ren 26,626,000 28,618,210 27,357,659 32,631,805 31,089,221 25,907,050 7 6 

Hard Winter Wheat Flour Production by States 

1925 1923 1921 1919 1914 1909 Pet. 

a 2,839,000 2,675,517 2,341,877 3,416,087 2,383,097 2,267,550 +25 

rere ee 15,298,000 15,861,565 17,337,406 16,157,221 12,777,582 10,887,744 + 19% 
Kansas City* .... 5,410,714 4,886,775 3,965,769 3,628,151 2,376,840 2,427,376 +123 
ee eee 2,369,000 2,349,658 2,780,783 3,464,289 2,072,240 2,205,089 +7 

Totals ........ 25,916,714 25,773,515 26,425,835 26,665,748 19,609,759 17,787,709 4 


*Record output at Kansas City for 1927 was 7,423,000 bbls, an increase of 206 »er 


cent over 1909. 


Statistics from United States Census and Miller’s Almanack 


Population of United States 1925 (estimated) 


1909 (estimated) 
Increase 
1909, bbis 


Increase 


Domestic consumption, 


Total flour production, 1909, bbls............. 
ROTOR, WEED se ccbisccccvcceccscnccccece 


Domestic consumption, 


Increase in domestic consumption, 1909-1925, bbls 
Per capita domestic consumption as above, 1925, bbls 


Total flour production United States, 1925, bbls 





Total flour production, 1925, bbIs ............ 
RE, Ce weeded cupeveccedesewercea une 


Cece ce sewecsccccescceseses 112,000,000 


90,000,000 


- 114,156,000 


eva hastses ob teak awlenet 7 ee 


8,399,355 7.8 


eeerscecres 114,156,000 
ceseoevees 13,896,000 
Cesvesesege 100,260,000 
oagne bie eee 105,756,645 
oe eeesecens 10,521,161 
Ccecesccese 95,235,484 


5,024,516 5.5 
89 





ROU MOON soc choc ret tiscs ce hte paul anecasbnes. sobeks.codies 1.058 
Decrease in per capita consumption, 1909-1925, bbis................0005 -168 
(Equivalent to .766 per capita in bushels, or 1-6 bbl) 
At same rate of consumption as in 1909 domestic consumption would 
DOTS DOU BN Tiley Ws 0.0.0 cuties oF ees a aN e 64 Eb db sin sn deena sad vane 118,496,000 
Actual consumption in 1925 was (bbis)............ccs cece cecccceeeeecs 100,260,000 
Loss through decline in per capita consumption, bbls.............. 18,236,000 





22,000,000 3‘ % 
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Some Attractive Uses 
for Flour Bags 


+ + 


[N the accompanying picture 
may be seen Miss Mable Cor- 
coran, of the Household Science 
Institute, Chicago, viewing use- 
ful and artistic articles made 
from flour bags. The apron she 
is wearing is a flour bag creation. 
This highly creditable enterprise 
of the Household Science Insti- 
tute, described in the following 
article, should be capitalized by 
the milling industry, which is be- 
coming more and more self- 
conscious about the present un- 
sanitary practice of refilling used 
sacks. 


> + 


IAT a woman can do with an 

empty flour bag would astonish 

the average mere male, who goes 
around vaguely associating flour bags 
with d'shcloths and dusters. But women 
have discovered scores of diverse uses to 
which they may be put, and are flocking 
to their local bakers to purchase dis- 
carded bags at a few cents apiece. Some- 
times the baker has the bags ripped and 
laundered, adding the few cents’ cost for 
this on the price of the bag; in other in- 
stances he sells them as they are, leaving 
the housewife to rip and launder them, 
and remove the stamping. 

Once this has been done—and it is a 
simple matter to cover the inked places 
with lard or soak them in kerosene over- 
night, and then wash out in lukewarm 
water—the yard square of soft, creamy, 
durable material that confronts her acts 
as a stimulant to her imagination and 
native ingenuity. A list of the articles 
that have been made for household and 
personal use, for bridal showers, Christ- 
mas gifts and for bazaars, would be too 
long to quote, but a few of them will 
illustrate their wide range. 

For the kitchen, there are the previous- 
ly mentioned dish cloths and dusters, also 
refrigerator sets,—bags to hold lettuce, 
parsley and celery,—pot cloths, aprons 
and curtains. Then there are attractive- 
ly decorated luncheon cloths and break- 
fast sets, to save washing large and ex- 
pensive linens. Covers for the card table 
make bridge parties more successful. For 
the children, play frocks, with bloomers 
to match, are practical and easy to make. 

Table runners, dresser sets, curtains 
for the bathroom and nursery, boudoir 
and porch pillows, quilted crib covers 
and pillow slips must all be included in 
these flour bag metamorphoses. 

But still the end is not yet. How 
about laundry bags—an individual one 
for each member of the family; shoe 
cases, to hang on the inside of closet 
doors and keep the shoes from getting 
dusty and scuffed? Children love the 
stuffed animals and dolls that have flour 
bag origins, and these can be made in 
an endless number of species and races, 
and dressed, if need be, from scraps of 
silk out of the piece bag. 

Scrap books from flour bags have been 
made by groups of young women and 
presented at Christmas time to disabled 
veterans and crippled children. In order 
that not an inch of goods shall be wasted, 
thrifty women use small bits and long 
strips left over from making larger ar- 
ticles for such things as bibs, bean bags, 
pot cloths, washable napkin rings, school 
book covers and the like. 

Simplicity seems to be the keynote for 
Success in making these articles. The 
type of material calls for its being com- 
bined with checked gingham, cretonnes, 
or linens in solid colors. The kinds of 
embroidery generally used are the simple 
running stitch, outline stitch and cross 
stitch, and edges are bound with colored 
bias tape or button-holed. If she follows 
these simple suggestions, the woman who 
starts out to use your empty flour bags 
will not fail in what she undertakes, and 
Probably will be back for more. 
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The Flour Buyer’s Liability in Case 
of Bank Failure 


By A. L. 


INCE the assets of a bank still oc- 
S casionally freeze to the extent of 

bursting the institution, the decision 
handed down by the Arkansas supreme 
court is of timely interest. Incidentally, 
it justifies the wisdom of those mills and 
flour merchants who have in their con- 
tracts a clause making the buyer liable 
for the purchase price until payment is 
actually received by the mill. 

In this case (Hall vs. Bowen-Oglesby 
Milling Co., 300 S. W. 412) it appeared 
that the mill made a sale to Hall. He 
took up the bill of lading by giving the 
collecting bank his check for the amount 
of the draft attached to the bill. A few 
days later, and without having remitted 
the proceeds, the bank closed. The mill 
sued Hall, on the theory that he had not 
paid for the goods. The trial judge and 
jury found in the mill’s favor, and the 
supreme court affirmed the decision. 

The case partly turned on the question 
whether or not the sale was made under 
a written, or a verbal, agreement. The 
supreme court declared that, if the con- 
tract were in writing, the mill was en- 
titled to recover, because that instru- 


H. Street 


ment contained a clause making the buy- 
er liable for final payment. 

Assuming that the sale was made un- 
der a verbal agreement not embodying a 
condition making the buyer so liable, the 
case was declared to turn upon the ques- 
tion whether or not the bank had on hand 
sufficient funds to remit for the collec- 
tion the day that the bank accepted the 
buyer’s check and delivered the bill of 
lading. If it did, the buyer was in the 
clear; if it did not, he remained liable to 
the mill. 

The supreme court ruled that, despite 
the bank cashier’s testimony that there 
were sufficient funds on hand the day 
the collection was made to enable remit- 
tance to be made, there were circum- 
stances arising on his cross-examination 
to indicate otherwise. Therefore, it was 
proper for the trial judge to permit the 
mill’s attorney to offer any evidence rea- 
sonably tending to show that the bank 
was insolvent on that day. 

It was also held that the mill was en- 
titled to show noncompliance by the bank 
with a banking custom requiring remit- 
tance to be made on the same day the 





collection was made. 
bank in failing circumstances to conform 
to custom in handling a check would be 
a circumstance tending to show that its 
failure to remit was due to a lack of 


“The neglect of a 


” 


funds,” said the supreme court. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF BAKERS’ CLUB 

New York, N. Y.—At the last meeting 
of the Bakers’ Club, Inc., William J. 
Morris, Jr., vice president, presided. 
Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, was proposed for 
membership, and he and Walter Quack- 
enbush, eastern manager of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker, 
Minneapolis, were unanimously added to 
the roster. A luncheon was planned for 
Jan. 25 at the Hotel Commodore. The 
annual dinner dance will occur on 
March 10. 

‘2 2) 
SPRINGFIELD BAKERY CENSUS 

Springfield, Ill., in 1926 had 15 retail 
bakeries, with a sales total of $728,800 
for the year, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. There 
were 14 wholesalers, with sales of $1,- 
474,100. The largest annual sales by 
any industry in Springfield for that year 
were made by 263 wholesale and retail 
grocery and delicatessen establishments, 
amounting to $16,477,100. The 15 retail 
bakeries paid out $123,600 for the year 
in salaries and wages. 
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ORIGIN OF THE 196-LB FLOUR 
BARREL 
MANSY of our standards of weight or 
measurement are borrowed from our 
English cousins, and some of them ap- 
parently for no good reason at all. There 
is no real reason why a pound should 
be a pound except that way back some- 
time some one started it that way, and 
it has continued. 


A common measurement of weight 


still much used in England is called a 
stone, which is 14 lbs. A man would be 
said to weigh 18 stone in England, while 
we would say that he weighed 182 lbs. 

Some early miller in England set up 
14 stone, or 196 lbs, as the proper weight 
for a barrel of flour, and that standard 
has remained. 

The English unit of sale on flour now 
is based on a sack weighing 280 lbs, or 
the bag weighing 140 lbs. The 280-lb 
sack is one eighth of the long ton of 
2,240 Ibs. 

Of course flour is seldom sold in bags 
of 280 lbs, such bags being too heavy 
and cumbersome, so the usual sack is 
the one half size, or 140 Ibs. 

That explains where we get the custom 
of using 140-Ib sax, while our basis of 
196 Ibs also comes from old English cus- 
tom. 

It is interesting to note that much flour 
is sold in England (and some of Amer- 
ica’s export flour) in packages of 112 
lbs or one twentieth of the long ton. 
This is called a hundredweight there, al- 
though our hundredweight is 100 lbs, or 
one twentieth of the 2,000-lb ton.—Pills- 
bury Family Album. 

& & 

SUMMING UP!! 
Harvey Simpson faced the new year 
With a cheery, wholesome smile. 
He had made a bit of money 
Milling closely all the while. 
Competition had been keener 
Than he’d ever known before; 
But by careful judgment he had 
Kept the gaunt wolf from the door. 
“Guess I ought to feel right lucky,” 
To himself he softly said, 
“Out of all the mills around here 
I alone came out ahead. 
Still, it ain’t no trick to do it. 
Any miller (but some fools) 
Can make money if he follows 
Just a few good, simple rules. 
First of all, in selling flour, 
Know just what it cost to make; 
Add your profit, and then GET it. 
Losses let another take. 
Secondly, charge differentials. 
You'll find it ain’t hard to do. 
Worth while trade respects trade ethics. 
Buyers will play fair with you. 
Thirdly, do some advertising. 
Tell the world about your stuff. 
Don’t be satisfied to follow,— 
Even leading ain’t enough. 
Play fair with your fellow-millers, 
Meet with them and know them well, 
And discuss with them your problems,— 
How you buy and mill and sell. 
For a miller never loses 
If he plays a clean, straight game. 
Difficult at times he’ll find it, 
But ’twill pay him just the same. 
Millers can make money milling 
If their heads they will but use; 
But the narrow path to profits 
They must positively choose.—S. F'. Poin- 
dexter, in the Bulletin of the Piedmont 
Millers’ Association. 
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MOST FOOD PER ACRE 


The world’s leading food crops, in- 
cluding wheat, rice, corn, and potatoes, 
have become great staples because of 
their large yields of energy producing 
foods in concentrated and palatable 
form. In a comparative study of these 
foods, the banana, it is said by a repre- 
sentative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Hawaii, has been 
found to Jead in total production per 
acre and in fuel value per acre. A fair 
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yield of wheat is estimated at 1,620 lbs 
per acre. 

In many countries, the banana in great 
part takes the place of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, and potatoes. Flour is sometimes 
made from the green fruit. In food 
value it is not quite equivalent to wheat 
flour and corn meal. 

From the plantains, which are ba- 
nana-like plants, the fruit of which must 
be cooked before eating, a flour is ob- 
tained which is sometimes used in mak- 
ing delicate puddings. 


44 
CERTAIN MEN IN THE PIT 


Garet Garret, in his novel, “Satan’s 
Bushel,” paints a gruesome picture of the 
men who decorate the pit in Chicago’s 
open Board of Trade: 

“This cluster of humanity is in a state 
of constant working, not in the sense of 
performing labor but as a mass of sep- 
arate organisms all entangled, apparent- 
ly unaware of their contacts and mutual 
pressure, now one or two moving con- 
vulsively, then two or three more while 
those others are still; suddenly a violent 
spasm through the whole mass for no 
reason you can understand, then again a 
period of total inertia, with here and 
there a straggler prowling about. It 
makes one think of a body of worms,— 
worms at the roots of the wheat,—only 
that worms work silently. At least we 
cannot hear them. It is quite possible 
that they hear themselves and that what 
they hear is not unlike this low, raging 
sound to which the emotions of greed, 
envy, malice, disappointment and gloat- 
ing contribute each its dissonance and 
which expresses the whole low motive. 
There is no uglier sound in the world. 


And it is inarticulate—that is to say, 
wordless. No intelligible words are 
heard. There are only shrieks, groans, 
jeers and jungle cries. 

“You will observe that these men have 
an affliction of the sight. They look at 
you, at each other, at moving objects, 
without seeing. Their gaze is inward, 
except when it turns to the blackboard. 
What is written there they see, and al- 
most nothing else. 

“How strange the gambling passion is! 
And how it levels men by making them 
oblivious of one another! Here you 
see one who might be a blacksmith, an- 
other who smells of the stockyards, men 
who keep their dignity in soiled linen, 
men whose wives are out washing, men 
who walk like rats, a few clean, well- 
kept old men for whom you feel a spe- 
cial distaste, and nearly every one with 
some funny little tic or nervous habit— 
a way of pulling the nose or picking the 
fingers or stepping over cracks on the 
floor. A great proportion of them are 
very old and long ago lost.” 


$44 

That the railroads are making new ef- 
forts to adjust transportation facilities 
to meet the requirements of the farmer 
is the opinion of Jackson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago. Pointing out that the number 
of combined harvester-thresher machines 
in use last year by the farmers has in- 
creased 50 per cent to a total of 21,000, 
the Jackson review states that the use 
of this machine permits the harvesting 
of wheat very rapidly, and calls for un- 
usually extensive freight car facilities, as 
it does local elevator facilities. Never- 
theless, the supply of box cars in all 
parts of the country continues to be suffi- 
cient to meet all requirements, with a 
surplus in excess of demand. 
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How the Old Grist Mill Stirs the Imagination 


From the Christian Science Monitor 


URROUNDED by the thunder of 

the waterfall, while the great stones 

are grinding, we cannot hear what 
the miller is saying to us. His voice is 
submerged to a far-off whisper in the 
uproar that shakes the air and transmits 
to every joist and floor plank a faint 
trembling. ; 

No doubt he is explaining his machin- 
ery, for he points to wheels and pulleys 
here and there and to long belts of 
leather that stretch away into the shad- 
ows. He lifts the lids of bins to show 
us the trickling of golden or silver meal. 
He opens a trap door and takes us down 
a ladder to the stream’s edge and to the 
flume, where the mossy paddles flap and 
thresh in the black water. 

Even for one who cares little about 
mechanism, there is much in this old 
mill to stir the imagination. The same 
processes which would seem uninterest- 
ing in a modern factory are touched and 
transformed by beauty here, because one 
sees that they are ancient, because they 
are not too intricate for easy understand- 
ing, and because they are so obviously 
allied to natural forces. If the mill were 
run by steam or electricity the output 
might be far greater, but the beauty 
would be much less. For what, precisely, 
is it that we see here? The mountain 
that towers behind the mill is grinding 
corn. The mountain drives these in- 
tricate wheels and pulleys by means of 
the stream, his factor and plenipoten- 
tiary. The mountain is turning the grain 
of last summer into silver and golden 


meal, making the mill hum and throb 
under the weight of his power. 

A few things that the miller does not 
point out to us are best of all worth 
our attention, such as the play of sun- 
light through the cobwebbed windows 
upon the silvery meal sacks and the 
piles of yellow corn. Here are lumpish 
bags that bulge with treasure—a gob- 
lin’s hoard. Finer still to look at are 
the creamy festoons of cobwebs cov- 
ered with meal dust. 

Before the windows they hang like 
curtains unimaginably sumptuous, en- 
riching without dimming the light. 
Along the walls they hang like arras 
and tapestry, and wherever the sunlight 
falls ae them their silver is changed 
to gold. They give the mill a look of 
incalculable antiquity. Such beauty as 
this would not be tolerated in a modern 
factory, but when a mountain sets to 
grinding corn he does it with a certain 
magnificence. 

But the miller himself, the mountain’s 
collaborator, is most of all worth our 
study. He, too, is silvered all over with 
meal dust. His coat and hair and 
brows, even his eyelashes, are covered 
with light gray down, so that he faintly 
suggests a snow man made by a child 
out of creamy snow. And yet, although 
his words are inaudible, the look of him 
is enough to convince us that he has 
made good use of his advantages. His 
long companionship with the stream and 
his daily waiting upon the forces of Na- 
ture have taught him something. 











THIS WEER’S COVER 


N spite of the jingles of its more motley devotees, the milling scene, 
particularly in its somewhat pastoral and humbler aspects, will con- 
tinue to attract the pens of poets and the brushes of those who paint. 
A tasty verse which well fits the painting reproduced on this week’s 
cover of The Northwestern Miller is that of James Russell Lowell: 
“Warm noon brims full the valley’s cup, 
The aspen’s leaves are scarce astir; 
Only the little mill sends up 
Its busy, never ceasing stir.” 
If the mill reproduced on the cover sent up a “busy, never ceasing 
stir,” the miller deserves congratulations. 
dise, who could set himself to the dusty task of grinding wheat? 


For, in such a landscape para- 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this g 
partment is five cents per word; minimy 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a positig, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wij) 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cen 

“Display” advertisements will not be 
serted at the line rate, but will be charg 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Speg 
Notice classification will be accepted fg 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depar 
ment must reach us by Saturday to app 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








New York Sales 
Representative Wante:! 


A large southwestern milling coimn- 
pany is contemplating establish'ng 
its own sales organization in Now 
York City and is seeking a min 
capable of assuming the mana 
ment. 

Experience.—A record of )} st 
results, knowledge of the baking aid 
jobbing trade in New York Ci'y, 
Philadelphia and environs, are so:.e 
of the essential qualifications. 

We have an attractive propositi n 
to submit to the right man. 

All replies will receive confide:- 
tial consideration, but your applic: - 
tion must contain full information 
Address 532, care 
Northwestern Miller, 
Mo. 


and references. 


Kansas Cit), 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT, SEVERAL 
years’ experience; competent handle gen- 
eral office routine, desires responsibl« po- 
sition with southwestern mill; references. 
1467, Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR, MEAL AND 
feed salesman would like position with 





mill shipping mixed cars; prefer Texas, 
Arkansas or Louisiana territory; can give 
references or bond. Address 6531, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT AND CHEMIST 





would like to join sales force of some + 


good reliable mill; have had 25 years’ 
experience, milling and laboratory work; 
ean furnish best of references. Adress 
1463, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
making improvements where needed and 
producing high quality products; age 35; 
excellent references. Address 533, 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo 


A GRADUATE CHEMIST, IN CHARGE OF 
a mill laboratory, will consider a posi ion 
with a larger firm; has had five years of 
successful experience and can furnish re- 
liable evidence of good character «nd 
ability as a thorough cereal chemist. 4d- 
dress 1448, care Northwestern Miller, }in- 
neapolis. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman with wide personal acquaintance 
with choicest car-lot trade in the entire 
East desires position to represent a nor ‘h- 
western or southwestern mill; reference 
and bond. Address 1451-E, care Nor h- 
western Miller, 23-26 Beaver Street, Nw 
York, N. Y. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE POSITION N 
good mill; can fill any position from power 
plant to office; recommendations fr- 














nished; available now; let me know wht 
you want and when; prefer northern Oho, 
southern Michigan, northeastern Indian. 
Address Judson F. Cole, Edinburg, Law- 
rence County, Pa. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPE®- 
intendent desires position of any capacity: 
had a lifetime experience in hard ad 
soft wheat, rye, corn, and buckwhea': 
guarantee yield and quality; do my ow" 
millwright work and can give A-1 refer- 
ence. Address 1464, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
or larger, grinding either hard or so°' 
wheat, or both, by man of good habits 
lifelong experience in mills up to 2,00) 
bbls; now employed but wish to mak‘ 
change; reference furnished on request 
Address Box 1457-600, care Northwestern 
Miller, Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis. 
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